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SAN FRANCISCO , 
CALIFORNIA - 


TEN GENTS A COPY 


onEDouARAYEAR HRISIMAS- 


-NEWYORK'549 Broadway CHIGAGO:120 JacksonBlva. LONDON:49 Leadenhall St. 











MISSION SAN XAVIER DEL BAC 


GOLDEN STATE 
LIMITED 


will resume Daily Service November 29, between San Francisco 
and Chicago, via Los Angeles, F] Paso, Kansas City and St. Louis. 


Latest Equipment 
Train libraries (catalogue of porter), electric lights, steam heaters, superb dining car 


service, luxurious sleeping cars, new composite observation cars. 


Interesting Scenery 
The old Missions, Palm Canyon, Salton Sea, the wonderful mirage, Indian life, 


Mexican views. 
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Full Information of Any Agent 


Southern Pacific 


Rock Island 
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[SANTA CRUZ 
_ CALIFORNIA, 













IDEAL HOME SITE. Facing the beautiful bay of 
Monterey, and possessing a background made up of 
green hills, shaded streams and valleys, and magnifi- 
cent redwoods. Climatic conditions are remarkably 
equable the year round; no frosts; no snow. BOOKLET 
sent free on application to the Board of Trade. 





Boum-Bristo. Co.|| Western Washington 


is the 
DESIRES TO INFORM THE RESI- 
DENTS OF THE PACIFIC COAST Farmer’s Paradise 
THAT SELECTION PACKAGES 

OF JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE 


WILL BE FORWARDED TO ANY NO DROUTHS 


DULY ACCREDITED PERSON 





NO FROSTS 
A LARGE STOCK OF THE LATEST 
AND BEST GOODS IS ALWAYS NO IRRIGATION 
ON HAND Green grass for twelve months every year. 


Ideal climate for dairying, small fruits and chickens. 

Three transcontinental railroads. 

Whole of Puget Sound as a harbor. 

Convenient to markets. 

We have seven thousand four hundred acres near Seattle, 
Everett and Bellingham at twelve dollars and fifty 


cents to fifteen dollars per acre, five dollars per acre 
= down, balance one and two years at six per cent. 
E 


JEWELERS _— SILVERSMITHS pence 
DIAMOND MERCHANTS 


104-110 GEARY STREET McGRAW & HITTINGER 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
256-7-3-9 Colman Block, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET OF 
OUR LATEST SOUVENIR NOVELTY 
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CONTINENTAL BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


OF CALIFORNIA 


(Established in 1889) 
HEAD OFFICE 
S. W. Cor. Battery and California Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





Subscribed Capital ; ; $17,000,000.00 
Paid in : - 3,500,000.00 
Profit and Beaeeve Fund ‘ 460,000.00 


The Largest Co-operative Bank 
in the United States 


6 per cent Certificates of deposit Issued 
INTEREST PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY 


DR. WASHINGTON DODGE, President 
WM. CORBIN, Sec’y and General Manager 














Located in the Reclaimed Distnat of TULARE LAKE, 
Wheat and Alfalfa Lands Kings County, California. Last crop of Wheat, 60 to 90 
bushels to the acre. Last crop of Alfalfa, 4 to 6 cuttings per year, with from | to 3 tons per acre at each cutting. 


Perpetual water right—no failures. Price $8.50 to $35 per Acre—Half Cash. 
TAYLOR & CLUTTER, 401 Mason Building, Cor. 4th and Broadway, LOS ANGELES, California 























of all kinds, electric pleas oe Pier. aqué 
enade, fishing, beat 1 
furnished and tastef 


al 
la L 1 V m- 
nd THE VAMOUS TENT CITY > pavilion, with 250 well 
inished rooms of rec wl iod floors and walls, with canvas cat 1opy. Clean tree »aresta iwe ee Social hall are 
features of the Tent + Opens May oth. Rates—per person, $3 50 a we ek, 8 by 10 tent; $5 week, 10 by 12 tent; $6.00 a week, 12 by 14 
tent. One dollar a w additional for each additional person per tent. Send 2cent stamp for pan: nok let to the 


TENT CITY CORPORATION, . . . . SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 
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ELECTRIC POWER 


MANUFACTURING PURPOSES 





q The economies effected by the use of 
ELECTRIC power are: Lesser cost of 
operation, smaller amount of space required, 
and noteworthy saving in machinery and 
initial cost of installation of plant. These 
conditions render our service of paramount 
importance to manufacturers. 


q If you contemplate establishing any 
business requiring POWER in Portland 
or its suburbs, it will be to your interest 
to talk with us before placing your orders 
for machinery. 


q We are furnishing 20,000 horse- 
power to manufacturing establishments 
in Oregon City, and more than 15,000 
horse-power is used in Portland for light- 
ing, for manufacturing, and for operating 
the street railroads. 


¢ The advantages in the cost of pro- 
ducing power in Portland, in compar- 
ison with other cities of the country, 
enable us to make lowest rates and give 
the best service. 


q The company cordially invites corres- 
pondence with manufacturers who may 
require information concerning power Ser- 
vice in Portland or its suburbs. 


Portianp Generar Evectric ComPANY 


SEVENTH AND ALDER STREETS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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High-class Directorate 


‘ : > The Choicest ) Bedrock price 
Investment if Experienced Management 


Stock non-assessable 


Cppartmity | if 
ae oa 7 a) The Richest ) Phenomenal Values 
VED puien eohnets abe ie ° I bodies of O: 
é Uashr of Lelef ~apapecpalaion ae 4 x6 Z Mineral Zone . tosenabel po facilities 


Teme lave audoare Ing jetle fd wal i 
Cched aud folds Farath Sfehelrale se a on Earth 
Literk aud Sead temele. ud pateng ty : : 
vl andl nar tad alles, drome Cte Limited issue of Treasury Stock for development 


struction 


Two Railroads under con- 






SS arck unbeddew once at bret y 92! # purposes, by the 
HV beebry biahs of esha pte byfere 


Stamens «| «(Original Extension Mining 


Cm din ted te faslere,, emury antl Wve . : 
Seck men var teu tuteloitly tinflre Property situated in the Heart of Bullfrog 
TD Ssnsane het nac tobeon:by turres! immediately adjoining the Original discovery 


Opportunity is at Your Gate—Act Promptly 


ip fe Yigg Le 











Illustrated particulars mailed upon request 


Associated Goldlands Debenture Corporation 
403-5 CROSSLEY BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 














SUNNYVALE cixtirornia 

CALIFORNIA 
Is situated on the main coast line, 40 miles south or San Francisco, and 
midway between Palo Alto and San Jose. It has an elevation of 93 feet, 
which insures freedom from fog and frost. It is located on the famous 
Murphy Ranch; has a population of 1000 and is growing faster than any 
town on the Coast line. It has fine stores, churches, school, homes, a bank 
and is the home of the Goldy Machine Co., whose immense plant will soon 


be in operation and employing hundreds of hands. It is also the home of 
the Jubilee Incubator Co., whose factory is now in operation. 


We have residence lots, business lots, one-half acre, acre and five-acre 
lots for sale. Write us for catalogues and full particulars, as a place for a 
home or investment. 


SUNNYVALE LAND COMPANY 


SUNNYVALE CALIFORNIA 
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“DR. WHITEMALL'S 
RHEUMATIC CURE | 


WILL CURE YOUR RHEUMATISM 


We want to prove this fact by sending you a sample without cost. i 
Ten years of successful use of this remedy in hospital and private practice by hun- ee 
dreds of physicians has demonstrated the fact that it removes the acid from the system, Bis 
controls its formation, and dissolves recent deposits. 4] 
Remember it costs you nothing to try the remedy that gives sure results. Write today 
and we will mail you atrial box. Sold by all druggists at 50c a box, or by 


BE ip 

HYD i YU: 

ZY flee ZL The DR.WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., 274 N. Main St., South Bend, Ind. 
——— 




















The German Savings and Loan Society 


526 California Street, San Francisco, California 





Guaranteed Capital and Surplus.............. ee Ne ee See $ 2,500,098.42 
Capital actually paid up in cash ae ee ee en eee 1,000,000.00 
PRL EMRE I ENO Lines Keele tsk otis bus awe mene emcoce emer kis 37,738,672.17 


F. TILLMANN, JR., President; DANIEL MEYER, First Vice-President; EMIL ROHTE, 
Second Vice-President; A. H. R. SCHMIDT, Cashier: WM. HERRMANN, Asst. Cashier; 
GEORGE TOURNY, Secretary; A. H. MULLER, Asst. Secretary. 

Directors—F. TILLMANN, JR., DANIEL MEYER, EMIL ROHTE, IGN. S'EINHART, 
I. N. WALTER, N. OHLANDT, J. W. VAN BERGEN, E. T. KRUSE, W. S. GOODFELLOW. 


SUNSET-PIEDMONT AIR LINE 

















Californians going East have the opportunity of seeing their own Coast Line, 


SANTA BARBARA, LOS ANGELES, EL PASO, 
NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, MOBILE, ATLANTA 


Tke Old South at its best time by taking the SUNSET-PIEDMONT AIR LINE. 





No extra expense. The very best service through. Ask or send for information. 


PHIL K. GORDON, 
Pacific Coast Passenger Agent, 633 Market Street, San Francisco. 
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Suburban Life 


THE MAGNIFICENT $1.00 
COUNTRY LIFE MAGAZINE 


@ Suburban Life is a practical country life magazine 
combining the best features of such a publication with all 
the elegance of construction that fine coated paper, beau- 
tiful illustrations and careful press work can produce. 

@ In less than a year Suburban Life has become a recog- 
nized success. It has entered a field with great possibili- 
ties for development and has lived up to its opportunities 
in a way extremely gratifying to its readers. 

@ Suburban Life is a magazine of about forty-eight large 
pages 10 x 14, with cover designs reproduced in colors 
direct from photographs, and it is to be noted that the 
magazine has already reached a point of such elegance 
as to win for itself the title of 


**THE MAGAZINE BEAUTIFUL ” 


@ The following list of articles which are in preparation, and writers with whom we have contracted 
for leading articles, will suggest the extremely wide and practical field which Suburban Life will cover. 


SOME LEADING ARTICLES 


Specializing with Small Fruits. 

Building an Automobile House at a Small Cost. 
Care and Training of Dogs. 

The Care of Birds and Pet Stocks 
Raising Ducks for the Market. 

Forestry as a Profession for Young Men. 
The Story of the Pasture House. 
Making a Living from Ten Acres. 

A Physician’s Bantams. 

Ideal Suburbs of American Cities. 
Construction and Care of Hot-Beds. 
Starting Seeds in the House. 


The Two Family Suburban House at a Moderate Price. 


Construction of Artificial Lily Ponds. 

Window Boxes and What to Grow in Them. 
Making a Start with Bees. 

Best Strawberries for the Home Grounds. 

The A. B. C. of Poultry Culture. 

Wild Fritt — Where it Grows and When it Ripens. 


TWO SPECIAL 


$1.5 


which has been commented on so favorably by such authors as the late Hezekiah Butterworth and others. 
This novel is a new copyright novel of 379 pages, bound in red cloth, gold title, gilt top and has 35 black and white 


illustrations and five half-tones in tint. 


$2.0 


**The Flower Garden,’’ 


lished by McClure, Phillips & Co., at $2.0 


WELL-KNOWN WRITERS 


Eben E. Rexford. Well-Known Flower Expert. 

Prof. Samuel T. Maynard. Late of the Mass. Agricultural 
College. 

Filibert Roth. Of the University cf Michigan. 

Robert Cameron. Of the Harvard Botanical Gardens. 

Alice G. McCloskey. Of Cornell University. 

Alfred Ackerman. State Forester of Mass. 

Thos. H. McDonnell. Of the Iowa State Highway Com- 
missioners. 

Nahum J. Batchelder. Ex-Governor of N. H. 

Helen M. Winslow. Well-Known Club Woman. 

Dr. E. P. Felt. State Entomologist of N. Y. 

Prof. C. K. Graham. Poultry Expert of Conn. College of 
Agriculture. 

E. W. Alexander. The Famous Bee-Keeper. 

Dr. E. F. Phillips. Bee Expert of U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 

Edward H. Forbush. Well-Known Authority on Nature 
Subjects. 


Ida D. Bennett. Author of ‘‘ The Flower Garden.” 


COMBINATION OFFERS 


For $1.50 we will send Suburban Life for one year to any address, and include a copy of 
that most delightful New England story of country life, ‘*The Waybackers’’ by Joe Cone, 


It is only by controliing the entire edition that we are able to make this offer. 
For $2.00 we will send Suburban Life for one year to any address, and include a copy of 


a hand .book of practical garden lore, by Ida D. Bennett, pub- 
0. 


This beautiful volume contains 282 pages of text, is attractively bound in cloth, contains 36 half-tone illustrations, and 


4 plates, and is allinall one of the most practical books on the flower garden ever published. 


It is only by making an 


exceptional arrangement with the publishers that we are able to offer this volume in connection with a year’s subscription 


to Suburban Life. 


SEND ALL ORDERS TO 


Publishers Suburban Life 


16 STATE STREET . 


IN WRITING 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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AGASSIZ HALL 


A school for boys among the Sierra pines. Remarkable 
Climate. Prepares for best Colleges and Universities. Out-door 
Sports: Riding, Hunting, Boating, Fishing, Snow-shoeing, 
Camping. Boys may enter at any time. For — address 
the Headmasier, WILLIAM W. PRiCE, M.A 
Alta, Placer C ounty, 


ANDERSON ACADEMY 


MILITARY — Number limited—Boys thoroughly prepared 
for any college Situation beautiful; Climate unsurpassed; 
Buildings modern; Gymnasium new; Teachers college men. 

WILLIAM WALKER ANDERSON, Principal 
Irvington, California 


California. 








“BEAULIEU” 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. Number limited. 
Tenth Year. Send for Catalogue. . ’ 
Tel. Mason 1686, 2601 College Avenue, Berkeley, California 





BEHNKE-WALKER BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Most thoroughly equipped west of Chicago. Our graduates are 
allemployed. Willsecure a position for you. Send for hand- 
somely illustrated catalogue FREE. Address 


BEHNKE-WALKER BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Sixth and Morrison Sts., 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


BUONES UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 
Berkeley, California 








DIXON COLLEGE, Oakland, California 


Invites your most careful inve EET, and points with pride 
to its results and growth. LI re SC HOOL-ROOMS, 
Modern Equipment. STRONG FACULT Y. Individual 
Instruction, Day and Night. Latest and be st me thods. Posi- 
tions for all graduates. Ina word BETTE t ADVANTA( 
at less expense than can be found elsewhere. PROSPECTUS 
free. Write today. 








THE HAMLIN SCHOOL 


and Van Ness Seminary, a boarding and day school for girls. 
College preparatory course, general course. Accredited by the 
leading colleges and mniy ersities. 
$; SARAH D. HAM LIN, Principal 
1849. Jackson Street, San Francisco, California 





HOITTS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fifteenth year; incomparably the most beautiful place. 
Perfect sanitation, limited enrollment, home comforts, superior 
instruction, fits for any college ao. d catalogue. 

W.J. ME RE DITH, 3., Principal 
Me be Park, California. 





IRVING INSTITUTE 


A day and home School of high standing for girls and young 
ladies. Accredited by the universities. Art and music under 
masters. W — He catalogue. 

ED B. CHURCH, Principal. 
2136 C alifornia Street, San Francisco, California 
Reopens Monday, Aug. 7, 1905. 





ISAAC PITMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION in 
Nrite for terms, 


A home school of business. 
all commercial branches, special coaching. 
345 Haight Street, San Francisco, California. 

B. F. DUFF, Principal. 





The Jenne Morrow Long College Unccrnatan: 
of Voice and Dramatic Action iesticTheatre, 


SanFrancisco, 
and Ye Liberty Playhouse, Oakland. Frequent mid-week 
matinees in Oakland; Graduation matinees in the Majestic. 
Students used in both theatres during course, Which is from 
six toten months. By theatrical managers this is acknowledged 
the best school west of New York. SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 

JENNE MORROW LONG, General Manager 
Telephone South 1117 703 Majestic Theatre Building 
San Francisco, California 





MILLS COLLEGE AND SEMINARY 


Confers degrees and grants diplomas. Seminary course 
accredited to the Universities; rare opportunities offered in 
music, art and elocution, Thirty- ninth year. Write for cata- 
logue to Mrs. C. T. Mills, Pres., Mills College P. O., California. 





MOUNT TAMALPAIS MILITARY ACADEMY 
SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 
“T do not recall an institution superior to it for training boys 
in a preparatory course for college.”—REPORT INSPECTOR- 
GENERAL, U.S. A. 
Term begins January 3, 1906 
ARTHUR CROSBY, D. D,, Head Master 





OAKLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


The largest and best equipped Sc hool of Music on the Pacific 
Coast. Syllabus of best European Schools. FOUR FREE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Diplomas, Examinations, etc. All branches 
of Music and Accomplishments. Oakland is the Home City of 
California. Director, ADOLF GREGORY. 





MANZANITA HALL 


Life of mountain, valley, sea. One mile from Stanford 
U niversity. Ideal dormitory By, stem. A growing school for 
growing boys. PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA, 


J. eae DIXON, Principal 




















Individual instruction, 
request. 


DOBINSON SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
1044 S. HOPE STREET 


Boarding and Day School for girls. 
School Branches, Dramatic Interpretation, Music, Languages and Correlated Subjects. Thoroughly 
equipped building containing a choice art collection. 
enclosed court for basket-ball and tennis. Outdoor study and physical exercise all the year, Frequent 
excursions to points of interest. 
Personal attention given each student. 
GEORGE A. DOBINSON, Principal. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


14 Special Instructors. English, Physical Culture, Common 


Library of two thousand volumes. Spacious 
Students enjoy refined home life and an atmosphere of culture, 
Illustrated catalogue sent upon 
MRS. GEORGE A, DOBINSON, Assistant. 
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POLYTECHNIC BUSINESS COLLEGE 


And School ot Engineering, Oakland, California, The Great 
Business Training School of the West. Located in the educa 
tion center of California. Ideal climate, home-like influences 
Occupies 30,000 sq. ft. area. 100 typing machines in college of 
shorthand. Finest banking and office practice in the United 
States. Civil, electrical and mining engineering, etc. Labora- 
tories, field practice and ali business and engineering branches. 
Come to Oakland and attend the Polytechnic. Free catalogue 





STOCKTON BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Stockton, Cal. 

Occupies two large buildings. Largest school in the interior. 
Board and room, $13.00 per month. Business, Shorthand, 
Typewrlting, Preparatory, Academic and Telegraphy. 

Write for literature and specimens of Penmanship. 





SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE 


738 Mission Street, San Francisco 


Has better rooms, better methods, cheaper rates, larger 
attendance, and gets more ones a $e a than any other. 
Write for Catalogue. - HOWARD, Pres. 


H Full business 

San Jose Business College sss": 

keeping,short 

Second and San Fernando Sts., San Jose, California hand, ty pe- 

writing. Good rooms, Low rates Expert teachers. Send for 
catalog S. W. BOUCHER, Principal. 


STAMMER? The MELBOURNE schools of San 
Francisco willcure you, permanently. Do not waste 
time and money, don’t Chase rainbows. ‘Turn to 


the schools of true merit; estab. in San Francisco 
5 years; fces in installme nts; teac hing all for the 
good. Write Melbourne, 810 Diamond, San Francisco, details. 








THE PALO ALTO ACADEMY 


Non-sectarian, and NOT a military school. Thorough pre- 
paration for College or for Business. 
Many Unusual Advantages. Moderate Terms. For full 
particulars write for Catalogue A, 
MAYNARD SHIPLEY, Superintendent, 
Palo Alto, California 





i. ’ 
ST. JOSEPH’S ACADEMY 
Peralta Park, Berkeley, California 
Brothers of the Christian Schools. Established 1870. A high 
class boarding and day school for young boys. 
BROTHER GENEBERN, Director. 
Send for prospectus 








SUNSET PRESS 


PHOTOGRAPHING, DESIGNING 
ENGRAVING, PRINTING 
ADVERTISING ano PUBLISHING 


MARKET AND TENTH STS. 
SaN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE 
EXCHANGE 678 





UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


2310 Clay Street, San Francisco, California 
University Preparation for Boys. SCIENTIFIC, CLASSICA L, 
ARTHUR CUTTS WILLAR D, S. B. Mass. Inst. of Tech., 
Principal. 


BECOME A BOOKKEEPER 


4nd become & GOOD ONE. Only costs you $5.00 TARR’S 
100 easy lessons does it. “GUARANTEED.” For particulars, 
address 8S. H. TARR, Expert Accountant, 217 Parrott Build- 
tng, San Francisco 





VON MEYERINCK SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
841 FULTON ST., SAN FRANCISCO. Established 1895, 
Pre-eminently the largest and best equipped school on the 
Pacific Coast—offering all the advantages of Eastern and Euro- 
pean conservatories for a thorough musical education. 
Prospectus upon application. 





WESTERN BUSINESS COLLEGE 


1281 Market Street, San Francisco, California. Thorough Com- 
mercial Course. The only school giving its students in the 
shorthand department the benefit of years of experience in 
practical reporting and teaching. Day and evening sessions. 
For particulars address CONRAD BONTZ, Manager. 








this, ask for Catalogue No. 50. 


PORTLAND 








EVERY OWNER OF A HOME 


Our handsomely illustrated, descriptive and priced Catalogue of 
Flowering Bulbs is now ready for mailing. Every lover of flowers 
should have one. If interested, ask for Catalogue No. 49. 


We have also just completed our Fall Catalogue of Fruit, Shade, 
and Ornamental Trees, Bushes, Vines, Roses, Roots, etc. It tells all 
about the best stocks to plant for this coast. If you wish a copy of 


These catalogues are up-to-date, and well worth sending for. 


PORTLAND SBBD COMPANY 


Growers and Importers 








OREGON 
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iit IDEAL SIGHT RESTORER 


Is Your Sight Failing ? 


All refractive errors, muscular trouble and chronic 
diseases of the Eye successfully treated by scientific 
MASSAGE. 


“I am in my seventy-ninth year, and have the Sight Restorer and 
yourselves to thank for renewed eye-sight.” (Testimonial 177) 

“I wish I could impress every one afflicted so they would give 
the Restorer a trial.” (J'estimonial 244) 


English, German or Spanish pamphlet mailed free. Address 
THE IDEAL COMPANY, 289 6 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








EL PIigmMo BHACH 


ON THE MAIN COAST LINE OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
Summer and Winter Resort. Watch it Grow! 


The magnificent natural speedway that the broad sixteen-mile beach affords is a magnet for automobiles. 
EL PIZMC BEACH is on the main highway. 
The excellence of the accommodations of EL PIZMO INN make it a favorite stopping point for 
travelers en route in automobiles between Los Angeles and San Francisco. Complete garage. 


TENT CITY AND COTTAGES ARE ADDITIONAL FEATURES TO THE COMFORTABLE AND COZY INN 
BATHING, HUNTING, FISHING & CLAM DIGGING 











EL PIZMO BEACH RESORT Beautifully Illustrated Booklets, etc. will be 
EL PIZMO INN AND COTTAGES sent free, by addressing 

EL PIZMO TENT CITY EL PIZMO COMPANY 

EL PIZMO REALTY PIZMO, San Luis Obispo Co., California 




















THE BOARD i TRAD y 
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THIS IS THE NEW BATH HOUSE AT 


PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS 





eeeeseenesssneeneeeendl: 


Its Palatial Furnishings and Fittings remind one of the glories of Ancient 
Rome. Its superb equipment is unrivaled by anything in this country. Hydro- 
pathic Treatment for all Ills. Mud Baths, Swimming Baths, Turkish Baths. 
NATURE HERE GIVES HER POWER OF HEALING. Open all 
the year. For Terms address W. A. JUNKER, Manager Hotel El Paso 
de Robles, PASO ROBLES, CALIFORNIA 
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asia Hotel Del Coronado ica 


CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 





AMERICAN PLAN FIRST CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 
$4.00 Per Day and Upwards Special Weekly Rates 
Most Equable Climate in the World White or Telegraph (at Our Expense) for Rates or Rooms 
DEEP SEA AND BAY FISHING BATHING MORGAN ROSS, Manager 


H. F. NORCROSS 200 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles Agent 








Sisson 
Tavern 


Elevation 3,500 feet 
ww 


At the base of 


MT. SHASTA 
we 
12 Miles in an Air- 


Line from the Summit 





ONE DAY'S CATCH NEAR SISSON TAVERN J. S. Eastman, Photo 


A comfortable, home-like tavern on the direct line of the Portland Exposition and a good resting place to and from 
the Fair. The ascent of Mt. Shasta is made from Sisson. The famous Sierra Club will make the ascent in July. 
The largest fish hatcheries in the United States are located on the grounds. § Speciaities of the Tavern—Home 
Cooking, Home-Raised Berries and Vegetables and abundance of Cream. § Amusements—Tennis, Croquet, 
Swimming, Rowing, Riding and Driving. § Sports—Hunting, Fishing, Mountain-Climbing. No poison-oak, 
poison-ivy or rattlesnakes. New management. ‘Telephone, bath rooms and other conveniences. Fine mineral 
springs in the neighborhood. For particulars address—Southern Pacific Information Bureau, 613 Market St., San 
Francisco; or Bryan’s or Peck’s Bureaus, Nos. zo and 11 Montgomery St., San Francisco; or Manager SISSON 
TAVERN, Sisson, California. 
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Redondo -By-The-Sea HOTEL REDONDOQ "The Queen of the Pacific" 


WARM IN WINTER COOL IN SUMMER 








13 Miles from Los Angeles. JOHN S. WOOLLACOTT, 
Open All the Year. Even Climate. Redondo Beach, California. 


















BY [ANB TIMIL LLL 
Greatest Strength LeastWeroht 
Saves using Solid Stock 
SEND SPECIKICATIONS- WE QUOTE PRICES. 
SHES SEL WBE. General Sales Nitice DIVISBURG PENN. 


TARMAC OFELCES —REW NORK — CRACAGCO. 
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The Bells of San Gabriel 


By CHARLES WARREN STODDARD 





The Mission of San Gabriel Arcangel, near Los Angeles, founded in 1771, was, for a 
time, the most flourishing mission in California. Its domestic products, especially its vintages, 
were famed even in Megvico. The writer of this notable poem, author of ‘‘South Sea Idyls,” 
“For the Pleasure of His Company,” “In the Footsteps of the Padres,’ and other books, is at 
present writing a series of articles for SUNSET, to be entitled “Old Mission Idyls.” 
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the burden a Christmas tree 


Chine was the corn and the wine, 

| Che blood of the grape that nourished; 

a The blossem and fruit of the vine 

. Chat was heralded far away. 

Chese were thy gifts; and thine, 
hen the vine and the fig-tree flourished, 

Che promise of peace and of glad increase 
forever and ever and aye. 

hat then wert thou, and what art now? 
Answer me, O, I pray! 


wevve 


their guide a star 
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Hind every note of every bell 

Sang Gabriel! rang Gabriel! 

In the tower that is left the tale to tell 
Of Gabriel, the Archangel. 


Oil of the olive was thine; 
flood of the wine-press flowing; 
Blood o’ the Christ was the wine— 
Blood o’ the Lamb that was slain. 
Chy gifts were fat o’ the kine 
forever coming and going 
far over the hills, the thousand bills— 
Cheir lowing a soft refrain. 
hat then wert thou, and what art now? 
Answer me, once again! 
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BELFRY OF SAN GABRIEL MISSION AS IT APPEARS TODAY Tibbitts, photo 
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Hnd every note of every bell 

Sang Gabriel! rang Gabriel! 

In the tower that is left the tale to tell 
Of Gabriel, the Archangel. 


Seed o’ the corn was thine— 
Body of Dim thus broken 
And mingled with blood 0’ the vine— 
Che bread and the wine of life; 
Out of the good sunshine 
Chey were given to thee as a token— 
The body of Him, and the blood of Dim, 
hen the gifts of God were rife. 
bat then wert thou, and what art now, 
After the weary strife? 


Hnd every note of every bell 

Sang Gabriel! rang Gabriel! 

In the tower that is left the tale to tell 
Of Gabriel, the Archangel. 


Where are they now, O, bells? 
here are the fruits o’ the mission? 
Garnered, where no one dwells, 
Shepherd and flock are fled, 
O’er the Lord’s vineyard swells 
Che tide that with fell perdition 
Sounded their doom and fashioned their tomb 
And buried them with the dead. 
What then wert thou, and what art now?— 
Che answer is still unsaid. 
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And every note of every bell 

Sang Gabriel! rang Gabriel! 

In the tower that is left the tale to tell 
Of Gabriel, the Archangel. 


Where are they now, O tower! 
The locusts and wild honey? 
Qbere is the sacred dower 
Chat the bride of Christ was given? 
Gone to the wielders of power, 
Che misers and minters of money; 
Gone for the greed that is their creed— 
Hind these in the land have thriven. 
hat then wer’t thou, and what art now, 
Hnd wherefore bast thou striven? 


Hnd every note of every bell 

Sang Gabriel! rang Gabriel! 

In the tower that is left the tale to tell 
Of Gabriel, the Archangel. 














MISSION SAN GABRIEL ARCANGEL, ESTABLISHED NEAR LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, SEPTEMBER 8, 1771 
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Decorative drawings by William S. Rice 
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AMONG THE GIlAfVT REDWOODS 
OF THE SANTA CRUZ MTS. 
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Drawing by Amy B. Dewing 














The Gift 


They were three kings, from three far lands combining 
In pilgrimage of faith across the unknown sands; 
One holy star for them serenely shining, 
One hope, though several the gifts within their hands, 


I am no king, though in my journey bringing 
All that I am, in faith like unto them; 
I, too, have known a star and angel singing, 
This is my holy night and thou my Bethlehem ! 
—Charles K. Field 





Honor 


Drawn by a radiance their fellows could not see 


All through the ages some men have wandered free. 





Jeers for their portion; dead, their praise runs far: 
“Prophets that led a sleeping world to a star!” 
—Ednah Aiken 
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The Christmas Tree at Hidden Well 


By Arruur WALBRIDGE NORTH 


Drawings by 


HEY were journeying southward, 
bound for the core of the desert, 
down Death Valley way. Big 

Ben stalked on in the lead, Rose Mary 
following close after on Good Luck, a 
burro of excessive sobriety, Wilson came 
next—General Butler at his heels— 
David Martin, Rose Mary’s husband, 
brought up the rear. This order had 
become fixed. The middle of each day 
they gave over to sweltering rest, under 
a small tent, and lazy supervising of the 
omniverous burros; General Butler’s 
foraging among the camp forks and 
spoons first night out was entirely 
responsible for his name, bringing to the 
mind of David Martin certain ground- 
less camp-fire stories told by his father, 
a captain in the gulf campaign. 

David was taciturn, determined, 
mindful of his stake on the trip; Rose 
Mary bubbled over with enthusiasm, 
fascinated by the weirdness of the desert ; 
Big Ben, ponderous, uncommunicative 
at mid-day, sang rollicking sailor songs 
at sun-rise and plaintive Austrian mel- 
odies in the twilight; Wilson effervesced 
with the inexhaustible life that time and 
again, after the referee’s whistle had 
closed the last half, had sent his two 
hundred pounds and more down the 


Gordon Coutts 


gridiron, steeple-chasing over imaginary 
hurdles and yelling like an Indian. ‘To 
David Martin the trip was vital, a serious 
investment; it was a delightful novelty 
to Rose Mary, a new adventure to Wil- 
son, a mere part of life to Big 
Ben. 

A week out from Goldfield and they 
had passed the more venturesome pros- 
pectors, the Last Water they left behind 
on the morning of the tenth day. From 
the pommel of Rose Mary’s saddle hung 
two tremendous canteens, four more 
were buried in the panniers strapped on 
General Butler; in addition, each man 
carried a two-quart canteen slung at his 
side. In towns against the desert can- 
teens hang down from the rafters of the 
stores as thickly as red-jacketed hams 
and slabs of bacon in any middle western 
cross-roads store. 

Upon leaving the Last Water even 
Rose Mary and Wilson felt oppressed ; 
Big Ben was now the communicative 
one: “Red’s camped here; I know his 
tracks all right,” he said, with a first 
approach to enthusiasm. “We'll catch 
up with him.” 

“What’s he doing ahead, any way? Is 
he alone?” inquired David Martin, sus- 
piciously. 
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Big Ben threw back his head angrily. 
“He is after the Hidden Well, and a 
man and a squaw are with him. He 
has the same right to take somebody with 
him that I have,” he concluded, with a 
note of defiance. 

“I am mighty curious to meet Red; 
I hope we will soon find him,” interposed 
Wilson, anxious to pour oil on the 
“troubled waters.” Big Ben stalked 
along, nodding his head, the others fol- 
lowed in their wonted order. 

On the diner out from Chicago, Wil- 
son had made the acquaintance of the 
Martins, kindly, unassuming young 
people from the Sangamon district in 
southern Illinois, traveling westward, 
lured by golden tales of Tonopah. Rose 
Mary was very young, still in her teens, 
and meeting new people and the novelty 
of travel filled her with childish delight. 
A few days later, in a sudden free-for- 
all in the “Bullfrog Jewel,” Wilson had 
found himself fighting back to back with 
a daring old giant, who nodded quick 
approval of his cool self-possession, and 
proceeded to smash right and left with 
ponderous, well-directed blows which at 
once endeared the old fellow to the young 
athlete. The giant—Big Ben was the 
only name associated with him, wanted 
company for a prospecting trip to a cer- 
tain Hidden Well located somewhere in 
the desert. He had lost “Red,” his min- 
ing partner a week before—“Piute 
squaw took him off, I think,” he said, 
sententiously—and the young fighter 
with such staying powers could fill his 
place. Wilson fell in with the plan—he 
had come to Nevada for excitement, and 
he made the grateful Martins members 
of the party. 

Two days out from the Last Water 
and the heat became more unbearable 
than ever; no air stirred even at mid- 
night, sweltering heat at all hours. 
Wherever a yucca or cactus cast a scant 
shade, there the lizards and flies were 
congregated. David Martin became more 
taciturn than ever, and with blood-shot 
eyes glared suspiciously at his com- 
panions, Wilson dangled a protecting 
bandana from the wide brim of his som- 
brero and devoted himself to sucking 
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lemons, Rose Mary, to the intense dis- 
traction of Good Luck, hoisted a Chinese 
parasol, Big Ben stalked along at his 
wonted gait. 

Three days passed in this manner 
without a break, then something 
occurred. Midnight had swung around, 
bringing a more endurable heat, and a 
network of stars with deep blue spacings. 
David Martin alone was awake. A faint 
sound, as of the screeching of a rusty 
pump, came from the shadowy sand 
hills; instantly Good Luck and General 
Butler stretched out their necks, pointed 
forward their ears and brayed lustily. 
The camp awoke, wide-eyed. David 
Martin took charge of the burros, Wil- 
son drew his six-shooter — 

The screeching was repeated. Rose 
Mary’s curiosity overcame her alarm. 
“What can it be?” she demanded. 

Big Ben sniffed ominously. 

“Tt’s a sick burro!” 

Rose Mary laughed. 

Big Ben picked up his canteen and 
growled portentiously. “Come along!” 
he muttered to Wilson. The two strode 
away and were lost to sight among the 
sand-hills. 

“What’s up?” whispered Wilson, as 
they walked silently forward in the loose 
sand. Big Ben made no response. In a 
few minutes they again heard the dis- 
turbing sound, now close at hand. They 
walked forward rapidly and, passing 
around a mesquit-covered sand-hill, 
came upon a threatened tragedy of the 
great desert. 

A man was stretched out face down- 
ward on the sand; an Indian woman 
knelt by the body, crooning softly. Neaz 
by, a man was seated on a pack, his 
elbows on his knees, his chin resting 
against upturned palms, his wide-opened 
eyes staring fixedly into the distance. A 
forlorn burro filled out the back- 
ground. 

“Red!” ejaculated Big Ben. The mau 
on the ground swore; the other man 
looked up. “Oh!” he gasped, weariedly, 
“then it’s another chapter, I suppose.” 
Big Ben glanced searchingly at the 
speaker. “You take care of him,” he 
muttered to Wilson, “They often get 
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loco when they are shy of water,” he 
added, striding forward toward the pros- 
trate figure. 

Wilson’s glance, now rapidly noting 
details, again traveled over the scene: 
the woman, with matted black locks 
escaping from her bright bandana, a blue 
Mother Hubbard covering her pudgy 
figure, a pink sash encircling where the 
waist might be, just an ordinary squaw 
creature; the man by her, a sprawling 
figure, its commonness relieved only by 
a great shock of red hair: these objects 
had no interest to him, except that which 
must attach to any human being. The 
other man was unexpected. His brilliant 
eyes, slight, graceful figure and his 
enunciation, unusually soft, notwith- 
standing a tongue and lips seemingly 
parched, astonished Wilson as much as 
the set of his clothes and the cast of his 
features, for even in the starlight the 
stamp of the tribes of Israel showed 
about the eyes and nostrils. 

Wilson shook off his mood and stepped 
forward. “You are suffering from 
thirst,” he said; he loosened his canteen, 
“you must drink sparingly at first.” 
The Jew arose, bowed courteously and 
fell into Wilson’s arms. The latter 
poured a few drops of water upon the 
discolored lips. 

The man straightened himself. “You 
need not be afraid of me,” he said, “the 
game is not worth being beastly,” and 
he nodded towards Red. 

The latter was crying out in harsh, 
gutteral tones and grasping wildly at 
Big Ben’s canteen. Suddenly he tore it 
out of the latter’s hands. With a swing- 
ing blow of his open hand the giant 
floored the thirsty man. Uttering a 
sharp cry, the squaw sprang upon Big 
Ben. “You cat!” he growled, shaking 
her off. He gripped both of the woman’s 
hands in one of his own, picked up the 
canteen and gave her a drink; then he 
pushed her aside, and raising Red by the 
shoulders, poured a few drops in his open 
mouth. “How is yours?” he asked, 
coolly, looking over his shoulder to Wil- 
son. 

“Faugh!” jerked out the Jew, dis- 
dainfully. 
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Wilson looked toward Big Ben, “Oh, 
he’s recovering rapidly. And what are 
we to do now?” 

Big Ben gave the squaw another drink 
from his canteen. “Soon as they’re on 
their feet we'll leave ’em until morning,” 
he answered. “Nearly in working order 
again, aren’t you?” he asked of Red. 

The latter was now sitting up, staring 
around. “Yes,” he said, “if you’ve 
enough water we'll be ready to move on 
in the mornin’.” 

“How did it come about?” asked Wil- 
son. 

Red swore voluminously. “Supply 
canteen sprung a leak in the night. The 
water drained out. Ef it hadn’t been 
that that Jew and Sadie don’t drink 
much and gave me a lot from their can- 
teens, I’d gave up yesterday.” 

The Jew fumbled in his pocket, drew 
out a small case and handed Wilson a 
card. “Mr. Joseph Arnstein, New 
York,” was the plain, unidentifying 
inscription. 

Big Ben looked on in astonishment. 
Wilson smiled, “You must excuse me; 
I left my cards at Goldfield—Wilson is 
my name. I, too, am from New York, 
and I’m glad to meet you, Mr. Arn- 
stein.” They shook hands _ gravely. 
“This is Big Ben, Mr. Arnstein; the rest 
of our party you'll meet in the morn- 
ing.” 

Big Ben came over and took the Jew’s 
hand in his big palm. “At first I 
couldn’t sabe how Red traveled with 
you. But I greet you now,” he said, a 
kindly note in his deep bass voice. 

“You won't find me in the way,” 
responded Arnstein, “and I suppose it’s 
still on?” he added, quickly, looking 
keenly at Big Ben. 

“Tt’s on and on,” replied the latter. 

Big Ben and Wilson returned to their 
camp and advised their expectant com- 
panions of their adventure. 

“How fortunate that we came along 
in time to save them,” said Rose Mary, 
fervently. 

“What about water?” queried David 
Martin, always practical. 

“We must go on rapidly,’ 
Big Ben. 


> answered 
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Very early in the morning they broke 
camp, and soon came upon Red’s party. 
Sadie was visibly pleased at seeing Rose 
Mary, her small eyes brightened, a smile 
illumined her blunt features and she at 
once took Wilson’s place in the line of 
march. The latter laughed and fell 
back. Rose Mary accepted her new 
admirer, but seemed a bit puzzled. Red, 
with his sad-eyed burro, became rear- 
guard and swore cheerily and with 
impartiality at all the burros. Arnstein 
divided his time between Big Ben and 
Wilson; David Martin regarded him 
with plain disfavor; Rose Mary looked 
upon him with doubt and interest. 

The heat again encircled the party 
with its dry exhausting embrace. Red 
swore more lustily, Wilson dangled his 
bandana and sucked lemons, Rose Mary 
distracted Good Luck and delighted 
Sadie with her parasol, Big Ben 
quickened his pace, Arnstein stayed by 
his side. 

At the end of two days the canteens, 
subject to the extra demands, grew light. 

The third night the _ situation 
promised a tragedy. 

The fourth day a water-hole was dis- 
covered. It was not the Hidden Well; 
on that Sadie was authority. When she 
was a child she had been in a party 
gathering pinon nuts and her grand- 
father had pointed to the east and told 
her that, when he was a young man, 
a war-party of Arizona Indians had set 
upon him and his people as_ they 
gathered pions. He and three other 
young men had escaped into the desert. 
For three days and nights they fled 
before the Arizona warriors, their water- 
supply finally giving out. Then, at the 
base of a low butte, they found a large, 
ragged sink in the earth—a water-hole 
was in the sink down under the cliff 
where the earth broke off perpendicu- 
larly. Refreshed by water, the fugitives 
made a stand, hiding at the edge of 
the sink, and there they killed all their 
pursuers, losing two of their own num- 
ber in the contest. Then the two sur- 
vivors rested a day and a night, and in 
the cliff of the sink and on the butte 
they saw seams of glittering stone. After 


safely returning to the Piute hunting 
grounds, the two men said but little of 
their adventures and cared but little 
to think of them. 

The party agreed that this water-hole 
which they had found could not be the 
Hidden Well. It was deemed wise to 
make camp, however, and go out in 
small parties and make further and 
persistent search. 

For over a month this plan was fol- 
lowed. Then, after a ten-days’ absence, 
Big Ben and Arnstein came in and 
reported the finding of the Hidden Well. 
Canteens were filled, the burros packed 
and the party was once more on the 
march, Big Ben stalking in the lead as 
before. Four days out and they arrived 
at the Hidden Well; it was identical 
with Sadie’s description. 

David Martin rushed forward to 
examine the glittering seams: they were 
in plain view. Wilson gathered from Big 
Ben that Arnstein had found a number 
of dried skeletons by the rim of the sink 
and had insisted upon their burial in the 
sand. This merely confirmed a detail 
of Sadie’s story. Red unpacked the 
burros and swore brilliantly, Rose Mary 
sang cheerily as she selected a place for 
her tent, Sadie fell to industriously. 

Permanent camp was soon estab- 
lished; Sadie cooked and laundered; 
Rose Mary sewed and did odds and ends, 
always singing happily; true to his 
Americanism, David Martin inaugurated 
regular hours and shifts. The men 
worked pertinaciously; Red always 
swearing, Big Ben singing at morning 
and in the twilight, Wilson chiming in 
frequently with a splendid barytone, 
David Martin feverish with desire 
Arnstein careless of it all, helpful of 
everybody. The excitement delighted 
Wilson, the distraction held Arnstein: 
neither of them cared for the gold, and 
yet the “diggings” were alluringly rich. 

Late one afternoon, a month after 
their arrival, Wilson noticed Rose Mary 
standing near her tent, bathed in the 
light of the setting sun and singing 
softly to herself. He checked his 
whistling and walked away in deep 
thought. Later, when the men were all 
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together, he suggested the idea of break- 
ing camp immediately and returning to 
Goldfield. Red agreed instantly; he 
wanted to return to town excitement 
again; they all had had enough—Big 
Ben nodded; Arnstein, always keenly 
observant, approved heartily; David 
Martin flared up instantly. The weather 
was good, they had a fine spring, their 
provisions, supplemented by the desert 
quail that came for water, would hold 
out for six weeks—if they returned to 
Goldfield people would back-track them 
and either absolutely jump their claims 
or tie them up in litigation. Wilson 
and Arnstein looked at him in surprise ; 
Rose Mary, hearing the altercation, 
came over and joined them. “What is 
it?” she inquired. They told her the 
subject of discussion. She joined with 
David Martin; why return—why not 
stay until they had an abundance of 
gold. She wanted enough to buy an 
orchard in California, with green alfalfa 
fields and trees laden with golden 
oranges and luscious apricots and cher- 
ries—where they might grow grapes and 
tomatoes and have hives of sweet honey, 
and want for nothing. She had a design 
for a house; it should have wide veran- 
das; they must all come frequently to 
visit David and her. 

“Let’s us go now; you can get the 
place so much the earlier,” pleaded Arn- 
stein, “I’ll present you with my share 
of our gold.” 

“And I'll add mine,” said Wilson, 
gravely. 

But neither Rose Mary or David Mar- 
tin would consider such generosity. 
Later in the evening Wilson spoke to 
Big Ben and Red: “It seems terrible 
for her to face her ordeal, with no 
physician, here in this God-forsaken 
desert,” he urged. Arnstein came up 
and consulted with Wilson. 

Red swore. “It’s all right,” he said, 
“Sadie *ll care for her.” “No danger,” 
added Big Ben, “frontier women pull 
through. She is strong and well. This 
air is healthy. Red is right.” 

The matter was settled. 

After that Rose Mary wandered about 
a great deal, always singing some hymn. 
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Thanksgiving day the men knocked 
off work, and everybody feasted on a 
great dish of quail. 

One day, a fortnight later, Red swore 
with exceptional variety and force. To 
Big Ben and Wilson he confided that he 
had seen Rose Mary crying. “She says 
it’ll soon be Christmas and she won't 
have any tree. She ain’t much more’n 
a little gurl, anyway,” he added. 

Big Ben shook his head, seriously. 

The next morning Rose Mary did not 
appear—David Martin was plainly dis- 
turbed. “She’s fretting,” he said. 
“Wants a Christmas tree.” 

Arnstein looked up in surprise. Later 
in the day he drew Wilson aside. “You 
don’t care for this money, do you?” he 
asked. “Not particularly,” replied Wil- 
son. “Then suppose we lay off for a 
fortnight and try to find those pifion 
mountains of Sadie’s and get a small 
pifion tree?” 

Wilson regarded the other with admir- 
ation. “Here’s my hand,” he said, 
abruptly, his voice thrilling with emo- 
tion. “We'll simply tell Big Ben and 
Red, then start tonight, taking General 
Butler with us.” 

Their confidants approved of the plan. 
“Make a bee-line due west,” said Red. 
“You ought to be there in a week.” 

That night, when they slipped away, 
Big Ben stalked along in the lead, Gen- 
eral Butler at his heels. “Couldn’t let 
you two go alone,” explained the giant. 

Six days out and the sand broke away 
into grassy low-lands, cut up by arroyos, 
with hills and mountains beyond. 
Another day and they reached the tim- 
ber line, where straggly pines and juni- 
pers eked out a lonely existence. Finally, 
they found a graceful young pine grow- 
ing beside a spring. While Big Ben 
hewed down the tree Wilson gathered in 
a brace of grouse with a right and left 
from his shotgun. Replenishing their 
canteens and loading the pine on Gen- 
eral Butler, the three men again faced 
the east. 

The second day they feasted on the 
grouse, towards evening of the sixth day 
they were startled by a long, weird 
moaning, coming from a distance. 
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Big Ben blanched. “A sand-storm,” 
he cried, “pull together some of that 
mesquit !” ° 

Arnstein and Wilson gathered in the 
stray mesquit and piled them against 
the pine-tree which Big Ben had 
unstrapped from the burro. Then, fol- 
lowing his instructions, they cast them- 
selves prostrate behind their screen. 
Throwing General Butler to the ground 
Big Ben stretched out by them. Mean- 
time the storm had come nearer; pres- 
ently it burst upon them. They lay flat 
on their faces, broad sombreros over 
their heads, handkerchiefs about their 
necks. The storm whistled and roared, 
the sand drifted over and about them, 
it bored through their clothes. They 
kept their eyes and lips tight closed, 
they could neither have seen nor heard 
had they endeavored to do so. 

The storm was over. 

Wilson worked his way out from the 
grave of sand and saw the face of the 
desert changed; about him mounds of 
fresh strewn sand marking his com- 
panions, the pine and the burro—above, 
the blue sky of night. 

He extricated Arnstein first; the Jew 
was unconscious. Meantime Big Ben 
arose and shook off the sand. His face 
was bleeding profusely and he seemed 
dazed. He helped Wilson exhume the 
tree and General Butler. The burro 
flopped his ears and brayed loudly. With 
water and brandy Arnstein was brought 
to consciousness, but his mind wandered. 
“And withal, but a dog of a Jew,” he 
murmured. 

“Which way, now?” inquired Wilson 
of Big Ben, when the tree was again 
strapped on. The giant shook his head 
and muttered unintelligibly in a foreign 
tongue. “Well, it’s due east, I presume,” 
said Wilson, taking out his compass. 
He exclaimed. The sand had worked 
beneath the glass and pressed down the 
needle, destroying its poise. He was 
helpless, the situation hopeless. 

He turned once more to Arnstein, 
“And withal but a dog of a Jew,” the 
latter was repeating. Suddenly, how- 
ever, he veered about. “Ah, Jeanette, 
Jeanette, am I not a man?” he asked. 
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“Poor fellow,” thought Wilson. He 
looked again at Big Ben. “Where now, 
Big Ben; why don’t you lead us on?” 
he demanded. The giant pressed his 
hand against his head and looked about, 
perplexed. 

Arnstein, meantime, had grown silent. 
Wilson saw that he was gazing reflec- 
tively at the sky. He, too, turned his 
eves in the same direction. Poise and 
silence were above them; the vault of 
the sky reached over the world with a 
majestic curve; the stars were count- 
less and distinct; down near the hori- 
zon a planet hinted its mystery. 
Arnstein pointed to the planet and 
exclaimed, excitedly, “Da-rak k6-khav 
miy-ya-qov” (there shall come a star 
out of Jacob. Numbers xxiv, 17) ; again 
and again he repeated the words. 

“Hebrew to me!” exclaimed Wilson, 
“and it probably is Hebrew,” he added, 
suddenly. 

Big Ben seized him by the arm with 
a grip of iron. “Come,” he said, in awe- 
stricken tones, “he is prophesying. We 
are to go towards the star!” 

“Do you know what he is saying?” 

“No, no, but he is inspired. Come!” 
The great giant stalked on, General 
Butler at his heels, Arnstein at his side. 
Wilson, in perplexity, followed, thinking 
of that other night over nineteen hun- 
dred years before when “lo, the star 
which they saw in the east went before 
them.” By the great dipper he located 
the north star; Big Ben’s course seemed 
about east. 

Night advanced, and the three men 
journeyed on in silence, the giant 
Austrian and the slight Jew in the 
lead, broad-shouldered Wilson bringing 
up in the rear. Three lone men on a 
great western desert, their guide a star, 
their beast of burden a burro, the burden 
a Christmas tree! No sound disturbed 
the night save the crunch, crunch of the 
sand. 

Unexpectedly the low butte loomed 
before them, burros brayed: again they 
were in camp. With the familiar sights, 
Arnstein came to himself with a start, 
his temples bathed, Big Ben became 
calm, uncommunicative, natural. 
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Red greeted them, swearing softly. 
“You’re just in time,” he said, hurriedly 
unstrapping the pine, “she’s been fret- 
tin’ and countin’ the hours till your 
return.” He carried the tree over before 
the tent and sinking the trunk into the 
sand, balanced it with ropes. Sadie 
fastened pieces of tallow candles on the 
small boughs. 

Wilson figured in his mind. “Jove!” 
he exclaimed, “this is Christmas eve, 
or more likely, Christmas morning.” 
The men drew near and looked at the 
tree, their minds traveling back to 
childhood. Wilson brushed away a tear, 
and turned away. 

“I’m so glad, now; I’m so glad,” 
came a weak voice from the tent. 

Out in the encircling distance drifted 
the whining notes of the ever-present 
coyotes. Within the tent there was a 
low conversation. Sadie shuffled out and 
called David Martin. He returned to 
the men shortly. In the distance the 
coyotes lifted up their yipping voices, 
in a vexed, mournful chorus. 

“She wants you four to sing together,” 
said David Martin—“to sing a hymn.” 

He paused, and looked doubtfully at 
Arnstein. 

ted swore softly. “I used to could 
sing the Doxology down in greaser- 
land,” he said. “I know that one,” 
added Big Ben—Wilson nodded. 
Begin,” said Arnstein, quietly. 

Red broke off a mesquit branch, and 
waved it back and forth. “Now,” he 
said, and in a low, clear tenor, he sang, 
“Praise God.” “Praise God,’ boomed 
the great voice of Big Ben; “Praise 
God,” rang Wilson’s barytone, and high 
above all rose a pure, flute-like tenor. 
Arnstein, the Jew, was singing the Dox- 
ology for Rose Mary. 

“Father, Son and Holy Ghost!’ cried 
the tenor, singing higher and higher 
with the closing words, his eyes bril- 
liant, his cheeks ashen. 

“Where have I heard that wonderful 
voice before,” thought Wilson. 

All was silent in the tent, the men, 
by common consent, moved away— 
David Martin alone remaining, stretched 
out beside the tent. 
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The eastern sky was reddening when 
Sadie called David Martin into the tent 
—then she summoned Red. Presently 
he returned to the others. 

“Tt’s a crack-a-jack boy, all right,” 
he said, with cheerful swearing, “and she 
wants us to sing before the tent. I only 


‘know one other song that’s fit to sing to 


her.” 

They followed him over and arranged 
themselves before the tree and facing the 
tent—Big Ben and_ broad-shouldered 
Wilson side by side, Red at the right of 
his partner, Arnstein beside Wilson. 

They heard a faint cry from the tent, 
and then Rose Mary’s voice, “God is so 
good to me.” 

“What is your song?” inquired the 
Jew, quickly. 

“Kyrie eleison,’ answered Red. 
Breaking off a small bough from the 
pine and waving it slowly, he raised his 
voice with the opening words, his voice 
known alike in the dance halls and 
cathedrals up and down the mining 
region. Wilson joined in, “Chad” Wil- 
son, who had led the singing so may 
times down at Old Nassau; Big Ben’s 
bass rolled forth, in memory he was once 
more by the Danube, a child singing 
with the Christmas waits; above all, 
rising higher and higher, soared the 
clear, sweet tenor voice of Arnstein. 

The sun broke over the horizon bath- 
ing in rose colors the tent, the poor cot, 
the young mother, the wee babe and the 
four singers, stalwart in their rough 
mining clothes, their faces turned to the 
sky. 

“Kyrie eleison,” chanted the tenor. 

Suddenly before Wilson came the 
scene of the closing night at the grand 
opera: again he heard his mother’s 
voice. “They say the great tenor, 
Joseph, will never sing again. Some 
Gentile girl has broken his heart—lI 
wonder whether he'll have his revenge 
on the sex?” 

“Christie eleison,” the rich tenor 
voice of the Jew breathed forth the 
words with gentle sweetness. 

“Ah, that is so sweet. I thank God in 
my happiness,” moaned Rose Mary. 

“Kyrie eleison !” 














—ivy-covered buttresses and 
quaint, arched doorways 


ET none say they have seen the 
missions of California, if they 


have failed to visit San Juan 
Bautista. Not a hundred miles from 
San Francisco, yet as secluded as though 
it were a thousand miles away; only six 
miles by stage from the railroad station 
at Sargent, yet hidden from view by the 
low lying hills of the beautiful Santa 
Clara valley; not restored beyond recog- 
nition, nor fallen into complete decay 
like some of its more unfortunate 
sisters, this picturesque old mission still 
carries on the work begun a century 
ago. Indians listen to the teachings of 
the padre, who for more than twenty 
years has been a father in truth to all 
his people. A courteous and dignified 
man is this kindly old padre, respected 
and loved by all who know him; and he 
loves his old mission with its arched 
and shaded corridors, its old tiled roof, 
and its orchards of olive and quince. 
When his duties do not call him else- 
where, he plans and works with the lim- 
ited means at his disposal to protect 
the walls from the ravages of time. 


Mission 
San Juan 
Bautista 


By C. P. NEILson 


Drawings by the author 


Before the days of the railroad, the 
stages running between San Francisco 
and San Diego, all passed San Juan. 
On one side of the bare plaza, fronting 
the long corridor of the mission, the 
old adobe inn still does good service. 
Beside it, is the interesting old house 
originally built and occupied by General 
Castro and his staff. From the veranda 
overlooking the plaza was witnessed 
many a gay fiesta and exciting bull fight. 

The mission is situated on a piece of 
rising ground, steep declivities on one 
side, lined with olives; a winding path 
leads to the old pear orchard, planted 
by the padres of a hundred years ago. 
At the end of the corridor is the old 
mission chapel with its altar and a few 
old paintings, the only decoration. The 
transept of piers and arches of adobe 
lead to the altars of the Blessed Virgin 
and that of St. Joseph. 

The tiled floor, the plain, high ceiling, 
the white-washed walls, the old stone 
front, the Indians, Mexicans, a few chil- 
dren and the padre with his robes of 
office celebrating high mass; it is a 
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picture that touches the heart and 
impresses the mind of the beholder with 
the beauty of simplicity and sincerity. 
The eloquent sermon in Spanish, the 
singing of the village choir, and the 
simple service is over, but in the heart 
of the visitor the memory will linger 
long. 

But the beauty of the padre’s garden— 
sunny paths with low box hedges, palms 
and oleanders, red and white, grape- 
vines, pomegranate and wisteria, fruit 
trees and a wealth of flowers against a 
background of white adobe, with low 
pitched, red-tiled roof, contrasted with a 
sky of cloudless blue; an old sun dial, 
a mocking bird in a cage under the shady 
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eaves ; no sound to break the silence but 
the hum of insects and the mission bells 
as they toll the hours. 

Peace and rest are here, in a world 
of tumult and hurry, yet far from it, 
truly. Here is a place where the tired 
brain can rest, where the mind can 
be delighted with the reflection of old 
world beauty; where ivy covered but- 
tresses and quaint arched doorways take 
us to far distant lands and times. Per- 


haps it all brings peace and pleasure, 
because here the tired mind finds and 
enjoys art that is not artificial, and sees 
within these mission-walls, sincere faith 
and simple lives in closer touch with 
nature. 
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In the Caverns of the Pitt 


A Story of a Forgotten Fight With the Indians 


By Cyrus TOWNSEND Brapy 


NE of the most distinguished of 
the minor soldiers of the Civil 


War, minor in the sense of being 
overwhelmed only by men of the stature 
of Grant, Sherman, Sheridan and 
Thomas, was George Crook. His exploits 
in the valley of the Shenandoah were 
brilliant, and his whole career was 
replete with instances of ability and 
courage which stamped him as a soldier 
of the first grade. A major-general of 
volunteers and a brevet major-general in 
the regular army, the year 1868 found 
him a colonel of infantry commanding 
the military district of Owyhee, a sec- 
tion of the country which included the 
southeastern part of Oregon and the 
northeastern part of California. 

In the adaptation of means to ends, so 
far as Indian affairs are concerned, the 
United States has usually been woefully 
lacking. With a few companies of 
cavalry and infantry not aggregating a 
full regiment, this eminent soldier was 
directed to hold the various scattered 
garrison points throughout a large extent 
of territory, and also to settle the 
Indians, who for some time had been 
indulging their propensities for savage 
slaughter almost unchecked, save for a 
few sporadic and ineffective efforts by 
volunteers and irregulars. 


The far western representatives of the 
great Shoshone nation are among the 
meanest, most degraded, most despicable 
Indians on the continent. This did not 
hinder them from being among the most 
brutal and ferocious. They made the 
tenure of life and property more than 
precarious in that far-off section during 
and after the Civil War. ‘They were not 
very numerous, nor were they a great 
race of fighters, except when cornered. 
The character of the country to the 
eastward of their ravaging ground, 
abounding in lava beds, desolate plains, 
inaccessible valleys and impassible moun- 
tain ranges, to which they could fly when 
they were hard pressed, rendered it dif- 
ficult to bring any considerable number 
of them to action, and they enjoyed a 
certain immunity from punishment on 
that account. 

The most important engagement 
between them and the troops, before the 
patience and perseverance of Crook and 
his handful, finally wore out the Indians, 
presents, perhaps, the one instance where 
they were brought fairly to bay and the 
soldiers had an opportunity to give them 
a thorough beating. This unique battle 
demonstrated also how desperately even 
a coward will fight when his back is 
against a wall. And it showed, as few 
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other frontier fights have shown, the 
splendid courage of the regular Ameri- 
can soldier in this arduous, unheeded 
service. 

Early on the twenty-sixth of Septem- 
ber, 1868, General Crook, with a small 
troop of cavalry, H of the First, num- 
bering less than thirty men, together 
with about a score of mounted infantry- 
men from the Twenty-third regiment, 
and perhaps as many Warm Spring 
Indian scouts under a leader named 
Donald MacIntosh, with a small pack 
train, found himself on the south fork 
of Pitt river, in Modoc county, Cali- 
fornia, a few miles below its junction 
with the main stream. The country is 
wild, unsettled, largely unexplored to 
this day. There is no railroad even now 
nearer than one hundred and twenty-five 
miles. General Crook had been hunting 
and trailing Indians in the Warner 
mountains without success for several 
days. On this morning the Warm 
Spring Indian scouts reported that a 
large body of Indians was encamped in 
the valley upon which he was just enter- 
ing. 

The general direction of the river here 
was due north and south. Perhaps a 
mile from the bank of the river to the 
west, rose a high tableland which termi- 
nated in precipitous and generally insur- 
mountable bluffs of black basalt, 
extending above the general level of the 
valley about twelve hundred feet. Pro- 
jecting eastward from the side of these 
lofty cliffs was a singular rocky plateau, 
the outer lines of which roughly formed 
a half circle. This elevation was bor- 
dered on the south by a deep and broken 
canon, on the north by a creek which 
ran through a forest of scattered juniper 
trees. The plateau rose in two gentle 
slopes to a height of about five or six 
hundred feet above the valley level, and 
was thus half as high as the bluff to the 
westward, which formed the base of the 
semi-circle. Near the northern part of 
the plateau the rocks were elevated in a 
series of irregular broken peaks, like the 
jagged ice hummocks of the higher lati- 
tudes. The whole plateau was covered 
with enormous boulders, over which it 


was impossible even to lead a horse. On 
the lower reaches plots of grass, dotted 
with junipers, abounded. The valley of 
the river proper below the cliffs and the 
projecting plateau was a good place for 
a camp, although the ground near the 
banks was swampy and impassible. 

The peaks mentioned, it was after- 
wards learned, abounded with hidden 
caves and underground passages. By 
some curious freak of nature, the vol- 
canic hummocks contained no less than 
four natural fortifications of varying 
sizes, which, supplemented by very slight 
efforts on the part of the Indians, had 
been turned into defensive works of the 
most formidable character. 

They were connected by a_ perfect 
labyrinth of crevasses and underground 
passages and caves, so that the defenders 
could easily pass from one to the other. 
The northeast fort, which was the prin- 
cipal one of the chain, was surrounded 
by a natural gorge some fifty feet deep 
and twenty-five feet wide at the top. A 
sort of banquette, or balcony, making 
a practicable path several feet wide, 
extended around the fort between the 
wall and the edge of the ravine. The 
fort proper was enclosed by a wall of 
rock, partly natural, partly artificial, 
about eight feet high. An assailant 
crossing the ravine and gaining the crest 
of the peak would have ample standing 
ground between the edge and the wall. 
The broken ground around these forts 
on the plateau formed a series of natural 
rifle pits. 

These works were held by no less than 
one hundred and twenty Shoshones 
belonging to the Piutes, Pitt Rivers, 
Modocs and Snakes. Their chief was 
Sa-hei-ta, one of the bravest and most 
brutal of the marauders. When they 
saw Crook’s little force of fifty white 
settlers and a score of Warm Spring 
Indians descending the bluff into the 
valley south of the rocky canon, they 
laughed them to scorn. They were con- 
fident in the strength of their position 
and in their numbers, and they resolved 
to hold their ground. Indeed, after the 
first few moments there was nothing else 
for them to do, for Crook distributed his 
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cavalry and infantry around the north- 
ern and southern sides, put his pack 
mules in camp in the valley on the east 
with a small guard, and threw the Warm 
Spring Indian scouts back of the forts 
between them and the cliffs. Thus he 
had the Indians surrounded, so far as 
seventy men could surround nearly twice 
their number in chosen fortifications. 
The whole place was popularly known 
as the Hell Caves of the Pitt river, 
although in the war department and 
official records it is described more 
politely as the Infernal Caverns of the 
Pitt river. 

Getting his men in position, Crook 
acted promptly. In long thin lines on 
the north and south, taking advantage 
of the abundant cover, the soldiers cau- 
tiously advanced, clearing out the rifle 
pits and driving the Indians back toward 
their stronghold. There was severe 
fighting all during the afternoon, in 
which First Sergeant Charles Brachett 
and Private James Lyons were killed 
and a number were wounded. The 
Warm Spring Indians, who were good 
scouts, did not fancy this sort of war- 
fare, and they took practically no part 
in the battle. They were useful enough 
in one way, as they checked any retreat 
toward the bluffs, although as it turned 
out the Indians had no intention of 
leaving. 

Finally, toward evening, the plateau 
was entirely cleared of Indians, who had 
all been forced back into the forts. 
Crook had sent a picket of soldiers to the 
edge of the basalt cliffs and these men, 
with long-range rifles, did some little 
execution on the defenders of the forts, 
although the distance was so great that 


their fire was largely ineffectual. Night 
found the soldiers ensconced behind 


boulders on the very rim of the ravine, 
the Indians in the forts. In little squads 
the soldiers were withdrawn from the 
battlefield and sent down to the camp in 
the valley to get something to eat. They 
had been without food or water since 
morning, and fighting is about the hot- 
test, driest work that a man can engage 
in. After they had partaken of some- 
thing, they went back to the plateau 
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to keep watch over the fort. Desul- 
tory firing took place all night long, 
the Indians blazing away indiscrimi- 
nately—they had plenty of ammu- 
nition, it appeared—and the soldiers 
firing at the flashes of the guns. The 
voices of the medicine men and the 
chiefs could be heard exhorting them 
and promising victory. 

Crook determined to storm the place 
at break of day. The darkness rendered 
it impossible to attempt the broken, pre- 
cipitous descent and ascent of the ravine 
in the night. Light was needed for that. 
He had fought valiently throughout the 
day, this major-general, as a common 
soldier in the ranks. He was a dead 
shot, and had used his Spencer carbine 
with effect whenever opportunity pre- 
sented. He could assemble for the assault 
but forty men, twenty-two of the First 
Cavalry and eighteen of the Twenty- 
third Infantry. The Warm Spring 
auxiliaries refused to assault, such 
close work not being to their taste. 
There were several wounded men in the 
camp, and a small guard had to be kept 
there to protect them and the horses 
from the attacks of some of the Indians 
who had taken advantage of the night 
to escape from the stronghold to 
endeavor to stampede the herd, and who 
from various cover kept up a constant 
fire on the camp, so that Lieutenant 
Eskridge, quartermaster, had his hands 
full in holding his ground. 

First Lieutenant W. R. Parnell, now 
of San Francisco, who commanded the 
cavalry, was directed to lead the assault. 
Second Lieutenant John Madigan, also 
of the cavalry, who had charge of the 
infantry, was ordered to support. The 
troops were directed to creep to the brink 
of the crevasses surrounding the fort 
and drop down it as quickly as possible. 
Arrived at the bottom, they were to scale 
the rocky counterscarp, and when they 
got to the platform they were to keep 
moving while they attempted to break 
the wall of the fort proper. Crook, who 
believed in intimidation, advised them to 
yell and cheer as much as possible. The 
general crawled around during the night 
from man to man, acquainting every 
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soldier with his ideas and “talking to 
them as a father.” He reminds me a 
little of Henry V. before the battle of 
Agincourt. 

The task he had set his soldiers was 
desperate in the extreme. It speaks well 
not only for the general’s reliance upon 
them, but for the quality of the men also, 
that he conceived it possible and that 
they carried it out effectively. So soon 
as it was fairly dawn the soldiers at a 
given signal dashed at the crest. So 
suddenly did they appear that, although 
the Indians in the fort across the ravine 
opened a terrific rifle and arrow fire 
upon them, not one was injured. With- 
out a moment’s hesitation, the men 
lunged down the walls, and sliding, fall- 
ing, any way, they reached the bottom. 
There they were safe from the fire of the 
Indians, for the platform around the 
wall of the fort prevented the Indians 
from shooting into the ravine. 

Parnell’s company immediately began 
the escalade of the cliffs. Madigan had 
not been so fortunate. Where he struck 
the ravine the wall happened to be abso- 
lutely sheer. Descent was not practic- 
able. His men therefore stopped on the 
brink until he directed his infantrymen 
to circle the ravine until they found a 
practicable descent and there join Par- 
nell’s men. He had scarcely given the 
order when a bullet pierced his brain. 
Some of his men were also struck down, 
others retired behind the rocks, made a 
detour and followed Parnell. 

The sides of the ravine were so pre- 
cipitous that no man could scale them 
unaided. ‘Two or three would lift up a 
fellow-soldier. After gaining a foothold 
he in turn would pull others up, and 
thus they slowly made their way to the 
edge of the cliffs, Crook climbing with 
the rest. They finally gained the ban- 
quette, or platform, after a difficult and 
exhausting climb. The Indians were 
behind the walls of the fort, the soldiers 
outside. Sergeant Michael Meara, lead- 
ing the advance, peeped through a 
loop-hole, and was shot dead. Private 
Willoughby Sawyer, happening to pass 
by another orifice, was killed in the same 
way. In both cases the Indians were so 


close that the faces of both men were 
badly powder burned. A slug struck the 
wrist and an arrow pierced the body of 
Private Shea, hurling him to the bottom 
of the ravine. 

But the soldiers were not idle. Guns 
from each side were thrust through every 
loophole or crevice and discharged 
blindly. In this desperate method of 
fighting, the Indians, being contracted 
within the circle, suffered the more. 
While some were fighting thus, others 
were tearing down the rocky wall with 
hands and bayonets. A breach was soon 
made, and through it the soldiers 
streamed. The Indians, after one hasty 
volley, fled precipitately. The last man to 
leave the fort was the chief, Sa-hei-ta. 
As he leaped over the wall Crook’s 
unerring Spencer sent a bullet into his 
spine, and he fell dead at the bottom of 
the ravine. The fort had been defended 
by at least fifty Indians, and there were 
fifteen dead bodies in it. Among these 
was that of the chief medicine man. 

The soldiers ran to the western wall, 
and through loopholes opened a fire 
upon the Indians, who had joined their 
fellows in the other forts. The fire was 
fiercely returned. About nine in the 
morning one of the infantrymen, peer- 
ing through a small crevice in the rock, 
found his view obstructed by a small 
weed. In spite of Parnell’s caution, he 
uprooted it, leaving quite an opening, 
in which he was completely exposed. He 
was shot through the head instantly and 
fell unconscious.* 

The wounded, of which there were a 
number, were now taken to the camp 
about eleven am. The fire of the 
Indians having slackened, Crook, leaving 
a detachment in the fort, withdrew the 
rest of the men to the camp for break- 
fast. The Indians took advantage of 
this opportunity to charge the fort. The 
few defenders were driven out of the for- 
tification and Sergeant Russler was 
killed, the third sergeant to lose his life 
that day! Rallying on the banquette, 


* He lived three weeks without regaining his 
senses, and eventually died at Camp Warner, 
Oregon, over one hundred and fifty miles away, 
whither he was carried, with the other wounded, 
after the battle. 
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upon the return of the others, they in 
turn drove the Indians out of the fort. 
Neither party could occupy it all day 
long. The soldiers clung to the plat- 
form covering their dead in the fort on 
one side, while the Indians from the 
forts on the other side prevented the 
soldiers from re-entering. 

It was not until nightfall that the dead 
could be withdrawn. The soldiers re-oc- 
cupied the fort at night, and although 
the Indians sent frequent volleys of 
arrows, which they shot into the air, 
hoping they would fall upon the sol- 
diers, and kept up an irregular fire, cul- 
minating in a sustained discharge about 
midnight, they made no attempt seri- 
ously to take the fort, although the 
soldiers, confidently expecting an attack, 
lay on their arms all night. During the 
last half of it not a sound came from the 
Indians. 

The next morning Crook prepared to 
resume the attack by assaulting the other 
forts, when his suspicions were awakened 
by a strange quiet, which continued in 
spite of several efforts to draw the 
Indian fire. Fearing some strategem, he 
delayed until he could have speech with 
the interior forts by means of a wounded 
Indian squaw, whom they captured after 
cautious scouting. From this woman, 
whom they forced to speak by threaten- 
ing to hang her, it was learned that the 
Indians had decamped during the night. 
The warriors had taken advantage of a 
long underground passage which led 
south and opened in a cave in the side 
of the cafion. This concealed way 
actually took them under the feet of 
Crook’s soldiers, and sufficiently far from 
his camp and scouts to enable them, so 
quietly had they moved, to steal away 
undetected. They left their women and 
children in the caves. ‘These caves were 
a perfect maze. To attempt to search 
them would have been impossible. 
Indeed, one soldier, Private James 
Carey, who saw the body of a dead 
Indian near the mouth of one of them, 
and who sought a scalp as a trophy, 
descended to the cave mouth and was 
shot dead by some one, probably a 
wounded brave, within the dark recesses. 
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The Indians loss was about forty 
killed. Crook had lost nearly a moiety— 
fifty per cent—of his entire force, an 
appalling proportion! One officer, six 
soldiers, one civilian had been killed, 
twelve soldiers, including three cor- 
porals,* seriously wounded, two of them 
afterward died; and almost every sur- 
vivor in the party had received some 
slight wound or had been badly bruised 
by falls in climbing over the broken 
rocks. Their clothing and shoes were 
cut to pieces, they were utterly worn out 
by two sleepless nights and two days’ des- 
perate fighting. They buried the brave 
soldiers in the valley, concealing their 
graves so that the Indians could not dis- 
cover them and ravage them. Carrying 
their wounded in rude travois slung 
between horses and hules, and taking the 
body of brave young Madigan, who was 
buried in a lonely forgotten grave, one 
day’s march from the battlefield, they 
returned to Camp Warner. 

With a greatly inferior force Crook 
had assailed the Indians on ground of 
their own choosing, which they believed 
to be impregnable, and had administered 
a crushing defeat. The escalade of the 
wall of the ravine, the breaching of the 
rampart, the storming of the fort, its 
defense, its abandonment and recapture, 
was one of the most gallant and heroic 
exploits ever performed in American 
history. Although he had paid dearly 
for his victory, the lesson Crook had 
inflicted upon the savages was a salutory 
one, and the disastrous defeat of the 
Indians in the Infernal Caverns of the 
Pitt river was a great factor in bringing 
about the subsequent pacification of that 
section. 

Today the exploit is forgotten. All 
the officers, save one, and I presume 
most of the men, who participated, are 
dead. It is from the papers of the sur- 
viving officer, Colonel Parnell, and from 
official reports and a few meager pub- 
lished accounts in newspapers and books 
that this story of American heroism has 
been prepared. 


*The loss among non-commissioned officers 
was especially heavy, showing how well these 
brave men did their duty. 
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By A. J. WATERHOUSE 
Drawings by R. E. Snodgrass 


“Peace,” quoth the Great White Master, and “Peace” went the whisper forth 
On the wings of the east and the west wind, on the wings of the south and the north. 
“Peace”—twas the Master’s fiat—“I will that my own shall be 
Wiser than were their fathers and better than those they see.” 
But the lords of the earth made merry 
Afar from the struggle’s din. 
“Let the fools,” they chuckled, “battle, 
And the utmost fool shall win.” 
And so, though the Great White Master whispered his potent word, 
There still was the roar of cannon and the red on the ruthless sword. 


“Peace,” quoth the Great White Master; “my will shall surely be done,” 
And His message crept in the shadows or ran with the coursing sun. 
And a cry went up from His children, “Great Master, we pray for peace!” 
And His answer cleft the silence, “Full surely shall battling cease.” 
But the lords of the earth were dining, 
Or smiling their wine to quaff. 
“Let the fools,” they muttered, “battle, 
And the strongest fool may laugh.” 
For what is the Great White Master that lords of the earth must heed? 
To stand in the rear of battles, it still is a kingly deed. 


Yet “Peace,” quoth the Great White Master; “at last shall my will be done;” 
And the wild winds bore his message wherever their feet might run. 
“They may flout my will,” said the Master, “yet aeons are but my day, 
And vassal or king at length shall bring his sword at my feet to lay.” 
The lords of the earth are silent; 
Their songs and their laughter cease. 
“We wonder,” they say, “were it best to obey 
The One who has whispered, ‘Peace’.” 
Do as ye will, ye lords of earth, for men in your hands are clay, 
But sooner or later the score is paid—His fiat ye must obey. 
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Treasures of the Bancroft Library 


By Joun H. WILiIAMs 


The Bancroft library of San Francisco contains the most valuable collection in the world 
of manuscripts, maps, books and newspapers relating to western America, from Panama to 
Alaska. This was assembled when the far west was still new ground for the bibliophile, and 
its contents can never be duplicated. As several eastern institutions have made offers for it, 
the writer of the following article, besides telling of the library’s curious and unmatchable 
wealth, calls attention to its importance as a foundation for the study and writing of western 


history, and makes a plea for its retention on the Pacific coast. 


Fac similes of some of the 


treasures of the collection are shown in the accompanying illustrations. 


For out of olde feldes, as men seyth, 
Cometh al thys newe corne fro yere to yere; 
And oute of olde bokes, in good feythe, 
Cometh al thys newe science that men lere. 


HE library is as much a factor of 
modern life as is the railway and 
more so than the pulpit. Civili- 

zation could more easily make shift 
without the newspaper than without 
books for the student, the artisan and 
the investigator. No longer the exclu- 
sive field of the scholar and the cleric, 
the library is today the great, wonder- 
working tool of society, conserving 
progress and making new miracles pos- 
sible. The most democratic thing in the 
world, it maintains the open door of 
opportunity. In every great center of 
population a thousand arteries call for 
the nourishment afforded by a great 
library. But a great library is not a 
thing to be had ready made in the shops. 
With the increase of private fortunes 
and the multiplication of public and 
university collections, the important 
books of the past, the desired originals 
of modern study, are rapidly disappear- 
ing from the book marts, and wealthy as 
the world is, it is not rich enough to 
reprint more than a fraction of them. 
Library making is nowhere else so 
difficult and costly as in the field of 
social progress. The bulk of  philo- 
sophical, scientific and theological specu- 
lation soon becomes obsolete and value- 
less. Not so the material for the study 


—The Parlement of Foules, 


of political and social organization. 
The world is curious about its past. Of 
human experience, indeed, only a small 
part has been recorded, and of such 
records the majority have been lost. 
But to those that survive each genera- 
tion turns anew, to form its own esti- 
mate of their meaning and to draw new 
lessons for the future. The archives of 
government, the chronicles of men who 
conquered the wilderness and made 
states and nations, the memorials of 
change and growth in society—all these 
invaluable human documents are sought 
by an increasing number of students and 
institutions, and must form the basis of 
every important library. 

Especially is this true in the United 
States. Americana that half a century 
ago were not uncommon are now the 
prizes of the book sales, where they 
fetch from five to ten times what was 
then paid. Manuscript originals, of 
course, are even scarcer than the early 
printed books. Some are still hoarded 
by rich private collectors at home or 
abroad, but the majority have found 
their final place, and must be studied in 
the great national libraries at Washing- 
ton, London, Paris or Madrid; in the 
collections of the wealthier American 
universities, or in the libraries of the few 
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American states and cities that have had 
the means and foresight to provide thus 
for the needs of their students. 

The comparative scarcity, phenomenal 
prices and present wide dispersion of 
important Americana are due primarily 
to the fact that the collecting of his- 
torical materials was overlooked by a 
busy people until the nineteenth century 
had reached its prime. By that time 
such meager records as were left by the 
earliest actors on the eastern edge of the 
continent had largely perished, and a 
similar fate, in a less degree, had over- 
taken the written and printed docu- 
ments of the colonial, revolutionary and 
federal periods. Thus was lost the 
opportunity to secure for the United 
States what the British museum is to 
English history or the Bibliotheque 
Nationale to French. In no one insti- 
tution is it now or will it ever be possible 
to find an even approximately complete 
store of originals for the history of 


eastern North America, from the time of 


the discoverers to the organization of 
the national government.* 

On the Pacific coast the case is dif- 
ferent. Here, by a happy chance, in the 
opportune years that followed the 
annexation of California, and while 
western annals were still virgin soil for 
the book-hunter, the materials for the 
history of the Pacific states and 
countries, from Panama to Alaska, and 
from the Rocky mountains to the sea, 
were gathered under one roof by a man 
endowed with means, intelligence and 
singleness of purpose, Hubert Howe 
Bancroft, whose collection of 60,000 
manuscript and printed volumes and 
pamphlets, with a vast number of maps, 
newspapers and other periodicals, repre- 
sents a quarter century’s labor and th« 
expenditure of half a million dollars. 
The collector thus accomplished for pos- 
terity a work which, in common prac- 
tice, would have been left for historical! 


* Notre.—A few figures of American library growth will illustrate what is said above, while also 
suggesting how vast the demand for historical materials has become through the multiplication 
of great libraries of reference. One hundred years ago no library in the United States had 
15,000 volumes on its shelves, nor was there in the country either a free public library or any 
considerable historical collection. Nor had the situation, as regards the collecting of Americana, 


much improved by 1 


847, when a statistician reported the largest libraries as follows: Harvard, 


68,500 volumes; Philadelphia Library company, 55,000; Boston Athenaeum, 35,000; New York 
Society library, 30,000; Library of Congress, 28,000. Save the first and last, these collections 


were all subscription libraries, general in character, and offering few aids to the study of history. 
Harvard’s library, the oldest in the country, numbered a century ago less than 14,000 volumes, 
nearly half of which were on theology. It did not begin in earnest to assemble Americana until 1818, 
when Israel Thorndike, a Boston merchant, gave it 3,000 volumes on America, which had been 
collected by Professor Ebeling of Hamburg, Germany. The fact that this small special library 
was by far the most complete American collection then existing, and the contemporary astonishment 
of Americans that so many volumes could be collected on the subject show how little attention 
had as yet been paid to the cause of American history. Thorndike’s gift was, nevertheless, a worthy 
beginning of Harvard's present immense gatherings of material on North and South America. 

In 1731, Benjamin Franklin founded the Philadelphia Library company, the parent of all the 
subscription libraries. At the end of the century this institution still had less than 10,000 volumes. 
The Library of Congress, founded in 1800, had in 1902 a total of 1,114,000 printed books and 
pamphlets, with 65,000 maps and charts, 100,000 manuscripts, 127,000 prints, ete. While the 
largest American library, this is not the most valuable. The Boston Public library, the first 
and largest of the great city free libraries, was founded in 1852. In thirty-five years it grew 
to 435,000 volumes. Today, with its circulating branches in all parts of the city, it offers 
to readers and investigators more than 900,009 books. It is especially rich in rare and valuable 
Americana. New York was without a great public library until 1895, when such an institution 
was organized on a princely scale by the consolidation of the Astor and Lenox reference libraries, 
and the addition of the Tilden Trust ($2,000,000 and the 20,000 volumes left by Samuel J. Tilden). 
The Astor library was founded in 1849, by John Jacob Astor, opened in 1855 with 80,000 volumes, 
and in 1895 had 267,000 volumes. The Lenox library, incorporated 1870, had 86,000 volumes in 
1895. Both these great libraries included priceless collections of books and manuscripts relating 
to the eastern half of the continent. In 1900 the several free circulating libraries already established 
in the city were combined with the main institution, and in 1901 Andrew Carnegie gave it 
$5,200,000 with which to erect buildings for branch libraries. The institution is growing rapidly, 
the total of 353,000 volumes received from the two reference libraries in 1895 having increased to 
787,000 volumes in 1903. To this total must be added 350,000 pamphlets and manuscripts. A 
score of branch libraries have already been established, out of an expected total of more than sixty. 

he American libraries which have 200,000 volumes or more are as follows, the statistics being 
in most cases for the year 1903: Congress, 1,000,000 bound volumes; Boston Public, 900,000; 
New York Public, 787,000; Harvard, 576,000; New York State, 476,437; Yale, 360,000; Chicago 
university, 350,000; Columbia university, 327,622; Chicago Public, 306,727; Brooklyn Public, 
303,801; Newberry (Chicago), 251,743; Cornell university, 250,000; Philadelphia Free library, 
239,183; Philadelphia Library company, 231,184; New York Mercantile, 230,000; Princeton univer- 
sity, 230,000; Sutro collection (San Francisco), 220,000; Pratt Free library, Baltimore, 211,000; 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 202,500; Boston Athenaeum, 202,000. The San Francisco 
Public library, the largest library on the Pacific coast now open to students, has 157,000 volumes. 
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HUBERT HOWE BANCROFT 


societies and students to attempt in a 
later age, when the actors had passed 
away and most of the material had been 
lost. 

To the writer, who came to California 
with some knowledge of the libraries of 
the east and of Europe, the Bancroft col- 
lection is one of the most surprising 
things found in this young common- 
wealth, and I venture the prediction 
that it will be recognized a century hence 
not only as the greatest achievement in 
American bibliography, but as the 
greatest contribution ever made by one 
man to the cause of history. For it 
embraces the infinitely various and com- 
plex historical literature of an area 


Root, photo 


equal to one-twelfth of the earth’s sur- 
face and year by year commanding a 
larger place in the affairs of the world. 
Greater masses of general historical data 
are, of course, to be found elsewhere, but 
the Bancroft library is the most com- 
plete collection of originals for the 
history of a special territory and time. 
The student of the French revolution 
will not find his subject covered more 
thoroughly in the Bibliotheque Nation- 
ale. 

The collection is not only thus unique, 
but it can never be duplicated. Fewer 
hooks were printed in or of this far 
western region under the old régime 
than were produced for the Atlantic side 
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GENERAL MARIANO VALLEJO 


of the continent, and accordingly the 
library is, in an unequaled proportion, 
one of manuscripts. Here are the pri- 
vate manuscript collections of famous 
Hispano-American families in Cali- 
fornia, Mexico, Guatemala and Hon- 
duras, for a century before the Mexican 
war with the United States—the papers 
of the Vallejo, Arguello, Alvarado and 
Pico connections, of Guerra y Noriega, 
Coronel, Estudillo, Castro. Bandini, 
Arnaz, Ortega, Bonilla, Altamirano. 
Corona, Barrios, and a score of others. 


Houseworth, photo 


Here are the actual or copied archives of 
the Pacific coast missions, telling of that 
pathetically humane and sincere effort 
to civilize the Indian. Here are tran- 
scripts of the important records of gov- 
ernment for Mexico, Central America, 
California and all the northern coast 
and Rocky mountain region under the 
diverse rule of Spanish kings, of Mexi- 
can emperors and presidents, and of 
Ingland, Russia and the United States. 
Among the original documents of price- 
less value to the historian are the papers 
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and correspondence of the early Ameri- 
ean settlers—Larkin, Leidesdorff, Leese, 
Sutter and the like—who came as mer- 
chants, sailors or rancheros to the old, 
drowsy California, which three hundred 
scattered soldiers held for the Mexican 
flag that floated over the adobe capitol 
at Monterey, in the sunny, pastoral 
days, long before Polk dreamed of 
stealing the land for slavery, or “Jim” 
Marshall’s eves caught the glint of the 
fateful gold in the mill-race at Coloma. 
Here are the contemporary memorials of 
all these men and 
events, and of 
others scarcely less 
historic—letters of 
James Buchanan, 
then Polk’s  secre- 
tary of state, to 
discreet, trusted 
Consul Larkin, at 
Monterey; _ letters 
of Captain John 
C. Fremont to Lar- 
kin, penned while 
their author was in 
the midst of the 
turmoil caused by 
the “Bear Flag 
Revolution”; corre- 
spondence of Sloat, 
Montgomery and 
Stockton, naval 
commanders who, 
when war was 
declared against 
Mexico, established 
American rule in 
California; papers 
of the argonauts panning “dust” in 
the foothills; dairies of the Donner 
party, caught in the snows of the Sierra 
and eating ox-hides and Captain Sut- 
ter’s “good” Indians; documents of the 
Vigilance Committees of °51 and 756, 
which dealt out hempen justice during 
San Francisco’s renowned essays in gov- 
ernment by strangulation and expatria- 
tion. The bound volumes of these 
manuscript collections number several 
hundred, and the papers thus pre- 
served run far beyond a_ hundred 
thousand. 
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Another thing that especially marks 
the Bancroft library as distinct from 
any other that can ever be made in this 
field, is its notable collection of manu- 
script memoirs, prepared for it by actors 
in the stirring events preceding and 
contemporary with the establishment of 
American dominion up and down the 
coast. Here is history told in detail by 
the very makers of that history. Eight 
hundred such chronicles were written 
out for Mr. Bancroft or dictated to his 
stenographers by these strong men of 
. the frontier—Span- 
jiards and Yankees, 
seamen, soldiers, 
statesmen, Mormon 
leaders, Indian 
traders, English 
and Scotch factors 
of the Hudson’s Bay 
company and the 
Northwest com- 
pany, officers of 
Russia’s great 
American province, 
Alaskan missiona- 
ries of the Greek 
church. Some of 
these dictations are 
brief accounts of 
specific events, but 
many others, com- 
piled by important 
personages working 
with private data 
before them, rise to 


THOMAS O. LARKIN, UNITED STATES CuNSUL AT the dignity of com- 
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plete manuscript 
annals of particular 
sections or epochs and of famous 
historical transactions. Thus General 
Mariano G. Vallejo, one of the most 
respected and influential actors in Cali- 
fornia affairs at the time of the conquest, 
and Juan Bautista Alvarado, one of the 
last Mexican governors of Alta Cali- 
fornia, each wrote in Spanish, at the 
hand of an amanuensis furnished by Mr. 
Bancroft, an independent and _ note- 
worthy memoir of his times under the 
title, “Historia de California.” The 
two works fill ten folio manuscript 
volumes, which occupied several years in 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH OF A LETTE 


R WRITTEN BY JUNIPERO SERRA, FOUNDER OF THE Cc ALIFORNIA MISSIONS, 
TO HIS FRIEND, FRANCISCO PALOU, DATED SAN FRANCISCO MISSION, OCTOBER 28, 17892. PADRE 
SERRA DIED TWO YEARS LA TER, AND IN 1787 PALOU'’s FAMOUS LIFE OF SERRA As PUBLISHED 
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TREASURES OF THE 
preparation, and are among the indis- 
pensable originals for California history 
from 1820 to 1850. 

It will readily be understood that the 
annals of the far west, especially of the 
newer country extending from the bor- 
ders of old Mexico to Bering sea, rest 
substantially upon manuscript originals. 
The chronicles of the Rocky mountain 
and coast states of the Union, of British 
Columbia and of Alaska could more 
easily be compiled from manuscripts 
alone than from early printed books. 
The bulk of these essential docu- 
ments exist only in the Bancroft 
library. Without its aid western his- 
tory can never be written, as it never 
had been written with fullness and 
accuracy before the library was assem- 
bled. 


Entering the unpretentious building 
of the Bancroft library, on Valencia 
street in San Francisco, we pass from 
the clanging, strenuous American pres- 
ent into a world of different ideals. 
How the age of faith is recalled by the 
Mexican manuscripts, wrought by the 
hand of scholarly Jesuit or devout 
Dominican before an Englishman had 
found a home on the continent! Here 
are four manuscript folios, bound in 
yellowing vellum, the famous records of 
church government in the province 
in the days when church government 
counted, politically as well as ecclesi- 
astically: “Concilios Provinciales Mexi- 
canos,” 1555 to 1585—one of the prizes 
of the library. Among its sources for 
history are documents signed by great 
men, from King Philip LI., who warns 
the council of churchmen not to publish 
its decrees until they shall have received 
his sanction, down to His Reverence, the 
pious Bishop of Guatemala, who files his 
protest against the action of the pre- 
vious council, which permitted the clergy 
to play cards for money, provided the 
stakes should not exceed two dollars per 
diem. Here are products of the earliest 
Mexican presses—presses that were busy 
nearly two centuries before Franklin set 
up as professor of the art preservative 
in the city of Quaker Penn. 
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GENERAL JOHN A. SUTTER, THE FOUNDER OF SACRA- 
MENTO, GOLD WAS FIRST DISCOVERED ON HIS 
PROPERTY, AT COLOMA, IN 1848 


It is another age into which we passed 
through those heavy iron doors. The 
tall galleons come again from old Spain, 
bringing soldiers and ecclesiastics to 
govern the new Spain, treasure-seekers 
and criminals from the prisons to people 
it. The cumbersome machinery of 
administration, half church and_ half 
state, rumbles slowly along in the land: 
roads and towns are built, churches rise, 
colonists depart in meager bands to 
settle distant departments on a fixed 
salary promised by the government. In 
the picturesque Mexican capital the 
calle teems with the mingling life of the 
old country and the new; cathedral bells, 
as the shadows slope across the patio, 
call priest and people to visperas; the 
lights come out in the plaza, the music 
plays, and laughmg seforitas under their 
mantillas flirt with dashing caballeros, 
who tomorrow must be off with the expe- 
dition for Santa Fé. Away on the coast 
some life stirs in the usually sleepy har- 
bor, for the treasure fleet is loading its 
precious freight and will sail soon for 
Cadiz. Santa Maria!—a safe voyage, 
untroubled by that fierce heretic pirate, 
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5 PAID BY CONSUL LARKIN TO HIS AGENT 
(SAN FRANCISCO) FOR SENDING A COURIER 
WITH INFORMATION OF THE “RISING IN ARMS” AT SONOMA ON JUNE 14, 
1846, WHEN GENERAL VALLEJO AND OTHER CALIFORNIANS WERE SEIZED 
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Francisco Drake, hell-hound of Eng- 
land’s queen, on whom Rome has flung 

















SIR JAMES DOUGLAS, THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 
GOVERNOR OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, WHO 
WAS FOR MANY YEARS ACTIVE IN KEEPING 
THE COLUMBIA COUNTRY FOR GREAT 
BRITAIN 





the curse of Holy Church! The Eng- 
lish sea-dog singed the Spanish king’s 
beard, did he? Aha! wait till spring, 
when King Philip’s armada of a hun- 
dred and forty ships 





Far off on the sunny hillsides of Cali- 
fornia the records of a later day reveal 
the same boastful, courteous, unprogres- 
sive civilization leisurely spreading 
under the threefold motive—to convert 
the gentile, to provide an_ outpost 
against the Russian from the north, and 
to establish supply ports for the annual 
Manila ship. It is far ery here even 
from the mild magnificence of the Mexi- 
can cities, and life has few excitements. 
The Franciscan gathers his neophytes to 
toil and worship in the shade of the mis- 
sion oaks; soldiers gamble the day away 
along the presidio wall; landowner and 
tenant in the pueblo practice a lazy agri- 
culture, the Indian doing the work; 
native women grind the corn, for there 
is neither windmill nor water-mill in the 
province; Fray Jaime, the fat padre, 
rides to the rancho of Don Sebastian in 
a bullock cart set upon two solid disks 
cut from a tree; the governor, whose 
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TITLE PAGE OF THE “DOCTRINA CHRISTIANA,” 
THE EARLY MEXICAN PRESS 


THE FINEST PRODUCTS OF 


salary a forgetful administration has 
neglected to pay, shuts his eyes to the 
forbidden barter which townsmen and 
mission priests are conducting in grain 


and cattle with the ship from Fort 
Sitka, where Russia’s valiant Warren 
Hastings, the mighty Baranof, is con- 


quering place for the subjects of the 
great white czar; Yankee sailors come 
round the Horn, bringing trinkets and 
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ONE OF 


cottons to trade for furs, which they will 
carry to China, going home to Boston 
next year with bales of silks instead of 
their calico and tons of tea in place of 
their “notions.” The shrewd devils— 
but how hard they work! 

Did I say the life had no excitements ? 
Slander! Ah, you should have seen the 
execution last year at San Diego. Four 
chiefs shot for the murders they 
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planned. Comandante Ortega wrote to 
the padres: 

“If they do not accept the salutary 
waters of holy baptism, they die on Sat- 
urday; if they do—they die all the 
same !” 

Ah, it was a famous jest. The sol- 
diers did their work well. You should 
have seen. And did you hear about the 
smugglers? Think of it, sefor! Right 
here under the big, red nose of el Gober- 
nador! That Tio Armenta is surely a 
great man. Only last week he engaged 
in a grand affair—openly rafiled a dozen 
China handkerchiefs that had not paid 
an ardite of duty! All the women were 
crazed to win. El Gobernador’s daughter 
wore the gayest of the lot next day 
at the fiesta. And Tio even defies the 
government monopoly on salt. I hear 
he has gathered more than a fanega at 
the salinas. Would you like to see him, 
senor? Come to the bullfight at the 
presidio next Sunday. He always sits 
near to the box of el Gobernador, and 
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any one will point out Tio Armenta, the 
king of the smugglers. They say that 
the beautiful daughter of el Gober- 
nador 





The voices of the past rise amidst 
these ancient documents which men’s 
hands have penned; immensely human 
are they, mingling trivial persona! 
interests and enterprises of continental 
Only from such ample materials 
can true history be written. Here are 
letters of men so great and so different 
in character as Junipero Serra, founder 
and first president of the California mis- 
sions, and therefore, more than any 
other man, maker of old Alta Cali- 
fornia; Sir James Douglas, executive of 
the Hudson’s Bay company’s western 
empire, laboring for a lifetime to hold 
an area larger than Europe for the fur 
hunter and his beaver traps; Brigham 
Young, the hard-headed, heavy-handed, 
coarse-fibred statesman of the common- 
wealth of Deseret; Benito Juarez, the 
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AUTOGRAPH ORDER OF PHILIP II., DIRECTED TO THE ECCLESIASTICAL COUNCIL OF THB PROVINCE 
OF MEXICO, AND REQUIRING THAT NO DECREE OF THAT BODY BE PUBLISHED WITHOUT THE 
KING’S PERMISSION; DATED TOLEDO, SEPTEMBER 1, 1560. AS WAS CUSTOMARY IN THE 
SPANISH ROYAL DOCUMENTS, THIS OPENS WITH THE FLOURISH, “EL REY,” AT THE HEAD OF 
THE SHEET IN THE HANDWRITING OF THE CLERK, AND CLOSES WITH PHILIP’S OWN SIGNA- 


TURE, “YO EL REY” (I, THE KING). 
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Washington of Mexico, an Indian of full 
blood, and the ablest man the Indian 
races have produced. Of all these 
leaders and of all that they wrought the 
library contains the fullest data. Here, 
too, is a manuscript autobiography of 
Mexico's president, Porfirio Diaz, pre- 
pared by him for Mr. Bancroft—a nar- 
rative of the famous soldier-statesman’s 
eareer that lights up the stirring period 
of Mexican history from the war with 
the United States to and through the 
French intervention. 

The mention of the French in Mexico 
brings us to the collection of Mexicana 
that bears the name of the unfortunate 
Maximilian and is now a part of this 
library. It was gathered by Don José 
Maria Andrade, a noted Mexican bib- 
liographer, and sold to the emperor as 
the foundaton for the Biblioteca 
Imperial de Mejico. But when Maxi- 
milian was shot, Andrade saved the 
treasures from republican confiscation by 
hurrying them off to Vera Cruz on the 
backs of two hundred mules and ship- 
ping them thence to Europe. Offered 
for sale in Leipsic and London, in 1869, 
the bulk of the library, including all 
works he did not already own, was pur- 
chased by the San Francisco collector. 
Equally fortunate was the later acquisi- 
tion of the Ramirez library, gathered by 
the president of Maximilian’s first 
ministry. These two collections were 
made possible only by the suppression 
of the monastic orders in Mexico and 
the dispersion of their manuscript and 
printed books, covering the history of 
the country, civil and ecclesiastical. 
from Cortes to Santa Ana. They 
yielded Mr. Bancroft 6,000 volumes. 
many of them unique and of the first 
importance for the writing of history. 

The Bancroft collection is a library of 
libraries, comprising the gatherings of 
more than a score of bibliophiles and 
scholars. One of the famous accessions 
was the Squier collection of books and 
manuscripts on Central American eth- 
nology and history, including part of 
the library of Alexander von Humboldt. 
Others were the libraries of Alphonse L. 
Pinart and the Abbé Brasseur de Bour- 
hourg. French specialists and authors 
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THE LETTER WHICH COMMODORE SLOAT WROTE TO 
CONSUL LARKIN ON THE DAY SLOAT RAISED 
THE AMERICAN FLAG AT MONTEREY ; 
SUGGESTING THAT LARKIN SHOULD SEND 
OUT SCOUTS TO WATCH FOR ANY FORCE 
THAT MIGHT BE APPROACHING, AS HE 
DEEMED IT POSSIBLE THAT GREAT BRITAIN 
MIGHT INTERFERE TO PREVENT THE SEIZ- 
URE OF CALIFORNIA BY THE UNITED STATES 





long resident on this coast; Placido 
Vega, commanding under General 
Juarez during the Maximilian episode; 
Don Juan Osio, governor of lower Cali- 
fornia and author of a notable manu- 
script chronicle of times and events for 
which it is the sole authority; Judge 
Benjamin Hayes, of Los Angeles and 
San Diego, whose monumental collee- 
tion, in 130 volumes, of southern Cali- 
fornia records and memorabilia is one of 
the most important features of the Ban- 
croft Californiana; General Mariano G. 
Vallejo and some of his compatriots, 
already named, whose collections were 
chiefly of manuscripts, the Vallejo docu- 
ments alone filling thirty-seven folio 


volumes. The Hayes, Vallejo, Alva- 
rado and other Spanish manuscript 
collections cover fully the quarter- 


century in California from the Mexican 
revolution, in 1821, to the Americaniza- 
tion of California, in 1846, including 
the secularization of the missions. 
Printed books were not abundant among 
the early Californian families, nor even 
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in the missions; and reading, except of 
a religious character, was discouraged by 
the padres. In 1831, Vallejo and his 
kinsman, Juan Alvarado, were excom- 
municated for reading Fenelon’s “Tele- 
maque”; and three years later, as the 
Bancroft manuscripts tell, the literary 
and scientific library of a physician was 
publicly burned by the priests. 

For the American view of California 
affairs prior to and at the time of the 
annexation, the nine volumes of docu- 
ments labeled “Larkin” are the prin- 
cipal source. They contain the papers 
of Thomas 9. Larkin, American consul 
at Monterey, and the only government 
officer permanently on the coast.  Lar- 
kin was a shrewd, able, politic merchant, 
having a wide correspondence not only 
with Americans in the province and out- 
side it, but with Californians. Thus his 
letter files, containing both his business 
correspondence and that with the state 
department at Washington, were import- 
ant accessions to the library, to which 
they were presented by his family. Of 
the historical value of the Larkin collec- 
tion, Professor Royce says: 

“Tt is the best source extant concern- 
ing the moods, the hopes, the fears, the 
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murmurings, the petty personal quar- 
rels, the private gossip, and the whole 
social life of the Americans in Cali- 
fornia before the conquest; and, as we 
shall see, it is the only source, save the 
Washington archives, whence we can 
derive a knowledge of the true story of 
the conquest itself.” (“California,” by 
Josiah Royce, in ea Common- 
wealth Series.’’) 

The same exhaustive search for mate- 
rial that made the library a magazine 
of Hispano-American history was 
repeated with success, if with less vol- 
uminous results, in the still newer states 
of the northwest. The important acces- 
sions included the collection of Ellwood 
Cooper, lawyer of Olympia, and author 
of an unpublished “History of Oregon,” 
which came with his library; the records 
of several Hudson’s Bay company posts 
from the Columbia river to Alaska; the 
library of Sir James Douglas, the com- 
pany’s governor of British Columbia, 
containing, among other unpublished 
manuscripts, the diary of Simon Fraser, 
in his exploration of the Fraser river; 
and valuable Russian materials from 
Alaska, St. Petersburg, Moscow and 
Washington. 
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TREASURES OF THE 

Especially important are the chron- 
icles here preserved of England’s his- 
toric effort to seize and hold, by 
means of a commercial monopoly, the 
region now composing the states of 
Oregon and Washington; and notably 
vivid is the portrait they present of the 
arduous life led by Europeans under the 
rule of the Hudson’s Bay company. It 
requires four or five years to carry a 
cargo of goods from London by sea and 
land, and return the furs obtained in 
trade. English newspapers are two 
vears old when they reach the western 
forts. It takes an age to order a white 
wife from the London house and have 
her shipped out, like a box of tea or a 
bundle of cloth, to be receipted for on 
arrival “in good condition.” But white 
wives are not many, for the omnipotent 
company, which cultivates wilderness 
instead of homes, prefers that its ser- 
vants be bound to the wilderness by 
native companions and_ half-breed off- 
spring. So, from the great Sir James 
down to petty clerks and wood-rangers, 
Indian wives are the rule. The heaviest 
toil of the forest life is borne by the 
Canadian voyageur and courier de bois; 
volatile, penniless, contented, tough 
cousins to the wild. The only agricul- 
ture permitted is the kitchen-garden at 
the trapper’s door. Wagons are forbid- 
den, for they mean roads, and roads 
invite settlers, who will cut down the 
forest, quarrel with the Indian and drive 
away the beaver. Furs, not men, are 
the aim of the company; and for this 
British statesmen in London and British 
diplomats at Washington struggle to 
keep a tight grip upon all the Columbia. 

But far east from the “Stony moun- 
tains’ the advance guard of another 
society is slowly marching westward. 
No King Charles has sold the vast west- 
ern areas of the United States to a 
trading company. Forests, animals, 
aborigines must yield before the skir- 
mish line of Americans, which for two 
generations has been moving across the 
Mississippi valley. Word comes of fer- 
tile lands in Oregon, and a new start 


BANCROFT LIBRARY 15? 
is made. The immigrants’ wagon-train 
scales the mountains and is dragged 
across rivers and deserts. Starvation 
and exhaustion dog its tracks. At last 
these gaunt, dust-tanned ox-drivers, fol- 
lowed by famine-faced women and chil- 
dren, cold and sick, barefoot and in rags, 
reach the banks of the Columbia, and the 
problem of Oregon’s future is solved. 
The great company’s magic circle is 
broken, and what American statesmen 
could not achieve in a half-century of 
diplomacy the indomitable American 
pioneer has done in a couple of summers. 


Such are the pictures that rise about 
us in this storehouse of history, with its 
minute and fascinating chronicle of the 
forces interwoven in the winning and 
making of the far west. Can the far 
west afford to lose it? 

Here in the very making ofthislibrary, 
was a splendid thing done for the state 
by a private citizen, and done in the very 
nick of time. The collector naturally 
feels that, having given the better part 
of his life and fortune to the task of 
rescuing this material from oblivion, he 
is at liberty to dispose of it as he may 
see fit; and it is his own belief, as he 
has told me, that, although he greatly 
prefers it should remain in Cali- 
fornia, the collection will go to one of 
the university or city libraries of the 
east that are already rich in materials 
for the study of the history of the older 
states beyond the Mississippi. 

It seems inconceivable, however, that 
California, with its two great univer- 
sities and its growing population and 
wealth, will consent to lose the collec- 
tion. State pride, if no worthier motive 
—and state pride is sometimes a very 
worthy motive—should save future gen- 
erations of California students from the 
necessity of leaving their own state in 
order to study its history. Further, we 
hear a deal these days about the desir- 
ability of attracting tourists to Cali- 
fornia, and surely an institute of history 
here would draw students from all parts 
of the world. 
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NOGI’S CHRISTMAS PRESENT TO STOESSEL—A SHELL FALLING UNDER GOLDEN HILL 


SOAS HELLAS IL GASSINIISGASS 
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Port Arthur’s Last Christmas 


By Epwin Emerson, Jr. 


This is the story, told by an eye-witness of the last Christmas celebrated by the 
Russians in Port Arthur at the historic moment when the great Muscovite stronghold 
was surrendered by Gencral Stoessel. Since Christmas is not reckoned among the public 
holidays of the Land of the Rising Sun, it is safe to presume that Christmas bells 
will not ring again for Port Arthur so long as Japan’s ninety-nine years’ lease of 
Quantung, wrested from Russia, holds good. The pictures are from photographs taken 
at the time by a Russian photoyrapher, Mr. C. D. Lindpaintner, who first met the 
writer in Port Arthur after Mr. Emerson had run the Japanese blockade while serv- 
ing the Chicago News as @ war correspondent. 


E WERE sitting under a palm in the tropical gardens of Del 
W Monte. My companion was a photographer, drawn to the 
Pacific slope from distant Siberia by the far-famed beauty of 
California scenery. I watched him photograph some swans dipping 
their graceful necks into the cool shadows of the giant ferns mirrored 
in the green waters of a lily pond. As he returned to where I sat he 
deplored for the hundredth time that he had almost exhausted his stock 
of films in his enthusiasm for photographing giant redwoods, mon- 
ster cafions and the snow-capped ranges of the Sierra Nevada. I 
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AT THE BASE OF 203-METER HILL 


suggested that somebody might give him a new stock of films and plates 
for Christmas. 

“Do Americans keep Christmas?” he asked, in apparent surprise. 

“Why not?” I retorted. 

“Tt seems impossible that Christmas could be celebrated in a warm, 
summery place like this. No snow, no ice, no icicles hanging from 
the needles of spruce or pine, no sleigh bells jingling at the frosty door! 
How can one remember that it is Christmas time?” 

“TI suppose this is the strangest Christmas you have yet experienced,” 
I suggested. “Some of mine have been far stranger. Only last Christ- 
mas I spent in Japan, confined in a single room, under parole as a 
quasi prisoner-of-war. None of the Japanese around me gave a rap 
about Christmas. 

“T recall a Christmas day in Maracaibo, the hottest place on the face 
of the earth, where the people, barefooted and half naked, celebrated the 
day with much pomp by carrying around a silver image of the black 
Virgin of Chinchinquira, who was supposed to have swum all the way 
from Spain to South America. 

“There was another Christmas eve again, | remember, in Havana, just 
after our Cuban war—a miniature night of Saint Bartholomew—when 
the Cubans and Spaniards fell foul of each other in the streets of 
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PORT ARTHUR’S YULE LOG 


Havana, and the Casa Inglaterra, where I lodged, was riddled by the 
volleys of Spanish soldiers, while the dragoons themselves were shot 
down in the plaza by patriot guerreros posted on the roof of our hotel.” 

The photographer smiled rather sadly. “My last Christmas,” he 
began, “was stranger even than these exotic festivities. Last year, at 
this time, I was at Port Arthur, and Christmas for us brought surrender, 
shame, and the loss of all our dearest hopes. It was the day on which 
the Japanese took formal possession of the city. As the little brown 
men marched into the city, they posted a guard at the only Christian 
church in Port Arthur, which closed its portals forever. We realized 
with despair that in all probability the birth of Christ would never be 
celebrated again in the city that was our home.” 

In view of so promising a Christmas story I risked no interruption, ( 
but contented myself with lighting another cigarette, murmuring the GC} 
while, “Tell me all about it!” % 

“You remember, of course, since you have been there,” resumed “ 
Clementy Danilovich Lindpaintner, “that everything comes a fortnight 7 


(2 later with us Russians. The whole world had already celebrated Christ- | 
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mas, while Port Arthur still lay in its death throes. When the Japanese 
were celebrating the fall of Port Arthur in the midst of their great New 
Year's festivities, we had only reached Christmas. 
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IR BOMBARDMENT OF GOLDEN HILL 
PSOASS SCANT LIGA : 
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“At a time when all Russians and other Christian people were prepar- 
ing to give presents to those they loved and to bring joy to the heart of 
the children, we were being overwhelmed with one crushing blow after 
another. 

“You, who have been with us Russians, must know how thoroughly 
the simple-minded mujiks and the common people in general enter into 
the merriment and mystery of this holiday season. ‘There is no other 
time like it in Russia, excepting only the great Easter celebrations, when 
the Czar kisses his sentries at the palace gate, because ‘Christ has arisen.’ 

“It had been brought home to me that Christmas was coming in Port 
Arthur by the appearance of several young civilians and women in my 
photographie studio who wished to be photographed so as to present 
their portraits to friends. 

A “I was busy over the work when I received a command by a Cossack 
(2 orderly from General Smirnov, the commandant of the city, to hasten 
\) to the High Hill—Vusékaya—to take some last photographs out there, 
/\ since the situation at this point was considered critical. I was the only 
\ official photographer in Port Arthur, as you will remember, so, of course, 


I had to go. 
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“When I received this commission I felt a chill of apprehension, for 
we all knew that the High Hill was considered a key to the situation. 
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THE FUNERAL OF GENERAL KONDRATCHENKO 


For several weeks, already, the Japanese had been assaulting the hill 
daily and nightly. Every time that I had been out there, photographing 
various stages of the defense, I felt the gloomiest forebodings as | 
watched the poor fellows, to whom fell the terrible task of holding 
that bare, unprotected position against the ever more furious onslaughts 
of the Japonskies. 

“It was a splendid winter morning. No snow had fallen yet, but 
there was just enough frosty tang in the air to tingle the blood. White, 
fleeey clouds covered the sky, and through them the sun shone golden 
and warm, the kindly rays falling on the poor, good-natured gabrilskies* 
of the army, who lay hungry and ragged in the trenches along the way. 

“Even the three little shaggy Tartar ponies drawing my telega 
appeared to be glad they were still alive. As they turned from the 
Cossack parade ground into the dusty highway leading to the New Town 
they neighed joyfully, and, snorting in the frosty air, the troika broke 
into a lively gallop, which jerked along my rickety telega at a bounding 
gait. 

“As we drove along the valley leading out between the higher hills that 
surmount the Signal Hill, where the fight raged most hotly, we met 
some stragglers—wounded soldiers limping along with the help of their 


* NorE—The Russian term for men in the ranks. 
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rifles, which they used as crutches, followed by others with their arms in 
bandages or bloody rags about their towsled heads. The miserable pro- 
cession grew ever more numerous as we approached the hospital tents 
pitched near the base of Signal Hill. 

“Here, in a big barn, which had formerly served as a forage depot, we 
found a score of army surgeons, Red Cross attendants and nurses, 
working over hundreds of wounded soldiers lying on the ground or on 
stretchers. It was a pitiful sight. The white clothes of the Red Cross 
people were splashed with red. So were all the canvas stretchers. 

“Moved by pity for the terrible case of a wounded officer who had been 
shot through the stomach, I told my isvoshchik to drive him to the city 
hospital in my telega. Alone, and on foot, I proceeded farther up the 
hill, dragging my photographic apparatus with me. 

“The road grew much worse. Abandoned articles littered the way- 
side. Rags of uniforms, torn boots, broken rifles, twisted bayonets and 
sword blades, together with fragments of shells and hand grenades. 

“As I turned a corner | came in full view of Vusdékaya Gora, the place 
that has gone into history as the 203-meter Height. It rose above me 
a bare, dusty hill with a round top, devoid of all vegetation or fortifica- 
tions. Not a soul was to be seen on the hill. 

“In the ravines at the foot of the hill there was feverish activity. 
Into the mud banks on both sides of the ravines bomb-proof casemates 
had been dug, where the surgeons were treating the wounded that had 
been dragged down the hillside the night before under cover of darkness. 
Nearby, halting under the protection of a knoll, stood a number of ambu- 
lances and stretcher bearers. The ravines themselves formed natural 
trenches, along which the reserves were posted. Half of them were Cos- 
sacks, with unkempt beards and huge shaggy caps deep over their fore- 
heads. Others were sailors of the naval brigade. They stood and 
squatted among the blood-splashed stretchers, munching their single meal 
of black bread and vodka, too depressed and indifferent to exchange even 
a word with their poor wounded comrades who were being carried past 
them. In the gullies alongside weary soldiers slept wrapped in their 
furry burlas. We could hear their deep, regular breathing amid the 
hideous racket of shells bursting all over the hillside and the thunder 
of great guns booming from all the heights around us. 

“Presently the thunder of the cannons grew a hundredfold in intensity. 
Shells were crashing everywhere round about us. The top of the hill 
was shrouded in smoke and dust from exploding shells. 

“Of a sudden the whole hill crest burst forth in a fury of fire from 
machine guns and musketry. In the rifts of smoke one could see the 
infinitesimal forms of human figures surging back and forth, crouching, 
kneeling and dropping under the hail of bullets sweeping about them. 
Hell had broken loose up there. 

“T heard the agonized cry of an officer nearby shouting, ‘Quick! The 
reserves! They are at it hand to hand! Forward! Reserves!’ While 
the men were still rallying around him, suddenly, shrill cheers could be 
heard from the hilltop. On the highest point a small white spot 
appeared with a red speck in the middle, fluttering wildly up and down. 
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We were all struck dumb, as by a flash of lightning. It was the flag of 
Japan. 

“We all stood rooted to the spot, staring up at this strange sight, 
dumb-founded. But in a few moments we were rudely aroused out of 
this by bullets from the Japanese riflemen and machine guns that had 
gained the top of the hill striking in amongst us. A stricken soldier 
crumpled up only a few feet away from me. Then came a wild panic 
of fleeing ambulances and stretcher bearers scurrying for safety with 
their burdens of wounded men, while the reserves in the ravines charged 
up the hillside in a last heroic attempt to recapture the lost position. It 
was in vain. Vusdkaya was lost, and with it, we felt, all Port Arthur. 
I tramped back to the city, threading my way through the hurrying 
throngs of retiring ambulances and of troops marching too late to the 
rescue. 

“For a week the Japonskies bombarded the harbor with their eleven- 
inch guns. More than a thousand of the huge projectiles must have 
dropped into the harbor each day. Each shell, as it splashed into the 
water, sent up a water-spout fully sixty feet high. A single shell, strik- 
ing on one of our ships was enough to sink it. 

“On December 20th I think it was, by our calendar, one of these shells 
struck the bomb-proof structure under which General Kondratchenko 
was holding a council of war. It killed all the eighteen officers assembled 
there, deep under the ground. With Kondratchenko the last spark of 
resistance went out. Stoessel and Smirnov could get nothing more out 
of our men, disheartened as they were by hunger, by the ravages of the 
scurvy, and the crushing force of the last disaster. 

“During the night of December 24th, the Japanese sappers and miners 
blew up the great Third Fort, and on the next day the Second Fort, close 
to the city. The Japonskies rushed in and bayonetted all the defenders. 
Over two hundred of our men were caught in the casemates under the 
ruins of the forts. 

“Black despair settled over all Port Arthur. The suspense was 
relieved when word reached us that Stoessel had sent out a white flag. 

“During the next few days our soldiers and sailors broke loose and 
looted all the stores and liquor depots. All was chaos and anarchy. 
Under Stoessel’s orders we civilians turned in and helped the merchants 
destroy all their stores of wine and vodka. The liquor was poured out 
on the ground. Finally, the soldiers were starved into submission by 
their officers withholding all rations for over two days. 

“Then came the first troop of Japanese—a small detachment of signal 
corps men which seized the telegraph building, telephone exchange, and 
the Marconi station on Quail Hill. On the following day came a column 
of about a thousand Japonsky infantrymen, very tattered and sunburnt, 
who posted provost guards all over the city to prevent further pillage. 
A sentry was stationed at the door of my house. His coming was really 
a relief to me. It meant the salvation of all my photographic property. 

“I took it gratefully as a Christmas present sent by old Nogi. For 
this was our Christmas day—the last Christmas, as I told you, that I or 
any Russian could expect to celebrate in Port Arthur.” 
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In the Sea of Pearls 


The Gulf of California and Its Buried Treasures—An 


Unknown Land of Promise 


By O. C. ELLison 





OTHING is more 
common in the min- 
ing regions of the 
Pacific west than a 
stampede to some 
newly discovered El 
Dorado. As a rule, 
we are too apt to 

| believe ourselves the 

A TOREADOR OF THE originators, as. well 
tane Geo oe: as the chief bene- 
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peice of these successive 
rushes. Yet, cen- 


turies before the Sutter’s Mill episode, 
there was organized in the city of 
Mexico one of the most extensive and 
systematized prospecting tours of what 
is now the great southwest of the 
United States. This is known to his- 
torians as Coronado’s expedition in 
search of the seven cities of Cibola. 
Upwards of a thousand men, hundreds 
of horses, over a thousand oxen, on they 
came by the dreary mountain trails from 
the city of Mexico to Acapulco, thence 
up the greater length of the gulf of Cali- 
fornia, northward through Sonora, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Colorado, and, as 
tradition asserts, well on toward the 
central areas of what is now the state 
of Kansas. And then, as the cities of 
which Friar Marco had spoken so elo- 
quently: “the walls of which were of 
jasper, studded with rubies, whose 
streets were paved with silver and the 
household utensils of which were all of 
beaten gold”—as all this glory became a 
veritable phantasmagoria, what must 
have been the well-nigh unutterable 
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realization of “hope deferred”! Two 
years of bootless search in the northern 
wilderness, with a march of upwards of 
one year’s duration before them in order 
to reach civilization again with a deci- 
mated force. 

The waters of the gulf of California 
witness the onward march to the far 
northern provinces and again its blue 
surface reflects the shadows of the proud 
and chagrined cavaliers on their melan- 
choly retreat along its shores. But it 
keeps its own secret well, for under its 
waves are concealed the ruby, the jasper, 
the emerald, which it keeps carefully 
hidden almost within touch of the out- 
stretched hand of these deeply disap- 
pointed men. Within a stone’s throw 
of their successive halting places the 
waters of the gulf contained pearls 
enough literally to suffice for a king’s 
ransom. Rarely, if ever, has the irony 
of fate played more, or greater, tricks. 
Pearls in stainless white, pearls in deli- 
cate pink, pearls in exquisite emeralds, 
pearls enough to add glory to the 
proudest tiaras and the most illustrious 
crowns of Christendcm lie just below 
yonder blue waves. But the great gulf 
was only a dreary expanse of waters to 
the worn-out travelers, though beneath 
its surface was wealth even beyond the 
dream of Friar Marco’s seven cities. 

When Coronado employed himself and 
his deluded followers in search of the 
pot of gold beneath the rainbows in the 
north, Cortez had utilized his oppor- 
tunities at home to become more accu- 
rately informed of the contents of the 
rich spoils he had secured from the 
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vanquished Montezuma. Among these 
were stores of beautiful pearls. But it 
required long perseverance to ascertain 
where these treasures really came from. 
Finally, that too, was ferreted out and 
Cortez considered the, matter of suf- 
ficient importance to leave his post of 
viceroy of Mexico and start off for the 
west coast of his realm in person. Hence 
the Gulf of Cortez, applied to the Gulf 
of California. He is also credited by 
some historians with conferring the 
name Vermillion Sea on the gulf waters. 
Whether he or some other did this, it 
does not matter, but it deserves the 
name. No other portion of the Pacific 
revels in a corresponding color display. 

Looking at a tray full of pearls under 
an adequately adjusted light, they would 
appear to be so many delicate prisms 
formed to catch the iridescent color 
play on land and water, and beguiling 
them below the shimmering surface they 
weave them into a gossamer net of 
translucent beauty, the most fitting 
ornaments of queens and the most gra- 
cious tribute that can be offered when 
the true knight plights his troth. 

The secret of the unceasing and fre- 
quently gorgeous color play, alike on 
land and water, will be probably found 
in the prevailing remarkable meteoro- 
logical conditions. The Gulf of Cali- 


fornia constitutes an area where dense 
moisture-laden air strata, tempered from 
the unlimited ocean expanse to the west- 
ward of the peninsula of Lower Cali- 
fornia, encounter an equally heavily 
charged tropical atmosphere. That 
these opposing currents do not cause 
more frequent and violent storms is as 
noteworthy as are all the other climatic 
features here. As a matter of fact, 
while severe storms do occur, especially 
in the fall, the region is as remarkable 
for its uniformity of weather as is the 
California coast, south of the Golden 
Gate. These conditions of the atmos- 
phere also lend themselves most 
naturally to endless and often exceed- 
ingly picturesque optical illusions. 

At the outer entrance of La Paz har- 
bor is located an island known as 
Espiritu Santo, which’ the humble 
natives regard with superstitious awe. 
Standing at the upper end of the bay 
of La Paz, some eleven miles inland 
from the isle, the writer has watched the 
transformation scenes taking place at 
this island. On several occasions the 
illusions presented in turn the outlines 
of a gigantic grain elevator, then a 
monumental organ, with fluted columns, 
again a huge whale would seem to be 
master of the situation. This last effect 
is caused by the fact that the lower and 
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IN THB HARBOR OF LA PAZ; TESTING PEARL-DIVING APPARATUS 


Vicente F. Gutierrez, photo 
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IN LA PAZ HARBOR, SHOWING THE FRINGE OF RUGGED HILLS THAT SHIELD THE QUIET TOWN 
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flattened end of the island, pointing 
northward, resembles at a distance a 
gigantic whale skeleton. 

The climatic elements show themselves 
in the botanic realm. Nowhere, perhaps, 
but here, around the shores where the 
pearls are, can one find perfect cocoanut 
eroves, so vigorous that, observed from 
the steamer deck in the bay of La Paz, 
one could readily believe oneself in 
Tahiti. But Burbank’s early potatoes 
do equally well. The lady who enter- 
tains you here with a cup of coffee on 
the veranda on an afternoon probably 
vathered her coffee beans in her own 
adjacent garden, and from the same spot 
come the most luscious strawberries ever 
tasted since the days when the textbooks 
were left on the shelf and we went 
a-camping in the Shasta pine forests. 

The pearl has been decidedly particu- 
lar as to where it took up its abode: 
Opalescent beauty on sea and land and 
a sky enclosing it all as with an espe- 
cially glorious frame designed to add 
luster to the rarest pictures; sheltered 
bays, picturesque islands, in the names 
of which we recognize old acquaintances, 
such as Catalina, San Jose and Los 
Angeles. 

Historians fail to go into detail as to 
what were the practical returns to Cor- 
tez and his pearl fishers, but they must 
have been of some consequence, for not a 
long time elapsed before the church and 
its emissaries were found to take cogni- 
zance of this new source of wealth. So 
far as known, Cortez’ expeditions did 
not extend their search north of San 
Blas, starting from Acapulco. But 
Father Salvaterra’s men included the 
whole gulf, especially the mainland, or 
eastern shore. Their converts here 
included the Yaqui and other Indians of 
Sonora. These they compelled to dive 
for the precious gems, for they would 
not trust their soldiers to handle their 
possible wealth. This state of affairs 
continued till 1768, when the Jesuits 
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suffered one of their many expulsions, 
probably one of the causes leading 
thereto in these parts being the assump- 
tion that the various missions on the 
gulf coast contained great treasures of 
pearls. Whether the expellers of the 
Jesuits absorbed what they found for 
themselves, or whether there existed no 
such wealth as the confiscators had been 
told to anticipate, it is certain that they 
reported to the viceroy that the decree of 
expulsion had been complied with, but 
the “pearls were missing.” 

Wealth has a tendency to congregate 
where there is treasure. At any rate, 
Father Clavigero reports Don Manuel de 
Ozio, a former soldier at the presidio of 
Loretto, on the central east coast of 
Lower California, in possession of four 
hundred pounds of pearls, and the 
wealthiest man in Lower California. 
This was in 1742. His wealth, it is 
further stated, was obtained in less than 
two years. 

Still more interesting and historically 
verifiable is the establishment of the 
Loretto mission and its rise to the dig- 
nity of the capital of all Lower Cali- 
fornia.* The rise and fall of Loretto 
will some day challenge an historian like 
Prescott, or a poet like Goldsmith. 
These would find the amplest material 
in that peaceful and all-but-forgotten 
village fronting the gulf waters. Its 
streets are grass grown, its historic 
cathedral half destroyed, but its natural 
setting would make it a fit capital for 
the proudest state. The fathers rarely 
made a mistake in their locations. The 
bay and island, forming a noble crescent, 
sweeps eastward and northward between 
two groups of islands, making a pic- 
turesque and extensive harbor, while 
supplementing the imposing marine 
scene, there rises immediately to the 
south a mountain range some six hun- 
dred feet in elevation, so delicate in out- 
line, so charmingly draped in blue ether, 
as to seem more like an ideal canvas 


* Nore.—In bestowing the name of Loretto, the church and the queen together conferred a title 
on the then capital of Lower California, the dignity and religious importance of which could 


scarcely be excelled. 


The house in which the Virgin Mary was born, so the church tradition 


has it, was miraculously removed from the Holy Land to Dalmatia, in order to save it from 


the vandal Turk; thence to Recanati, 


Italy. 
Lauretum. 


The grove became an object of pilgrimage and sacred veneration. 


The house was there deposited in a grove of 


From its wood 


was constructed a chapel, still standing, named ‘‘Laureti,” afterwards Loretto.—From Modern 


Mewico; History of Mewican Holy Days. 
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THE SONORA RAILWAY—A PLACH OF PROGRESS AND PROMISDH 
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LOADING PEARL SHELLS, THROUGH THE SURF, 


from the easel of Turner than a real 
mountain chain. 

One of the proudest of the Isabellas 
of the seventeenth century was made so 
happy by the receipt of some wondrous 
pearls, sent from Loretto, that she pro- 
cured from the Pope a special permit to 
raise the dignity of this mission to a 
bishopric, and to show the sincerity of 
her appreciation further, she ordered 
forwarded, not one, but over one dozen, 
masterpieces of Spanish religious art, to 
adorn the walls of the cathedral of 
Loretto. The beautifully carved and 
expensively gilded frames are still there 
in their respective places on yonder 
walls, but the glorious paintings, 
instinct with faith and devotion, are 
gone. The despoilers were not warriors 
bent on destruction, not common sneak- 
thieves, but vandals, some of them of 
American origin, with Mexican abettors. 
They took advantage of the troublous 
times under Maximilian. Before the 
peaceful natives realized what was tak- 
ing place in their time-honored parish 
home, where they had all been baptized 
and confirmed, the ruthless strangers 
had procured ladders and with sharpened 
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AT LA PAZ 


tools removed the noble canvases. Sub- 
sequently they were disposed of in San 
Francisco, where perhaps there still may 
be living a participant in that transac- 
tion—the last act of which took place 
behind bolted doors in the old Russ 
house some thirty vears ago. The match- 
less pearls of Loretto, which were the 
innocent vrigin of the vandals’ ignoble 
trade, repose safely among the crown 
jewels of Spain, fitting symbols of the 
imperial domain of that Spanish queen. 
Unfortunately, Loretto does not even 
possess a photographer, so the writer is 
unable to present anything pictorial 
from this most interesting spot. But 
there are indications that the period of 
isolation and neglect of this region are 
about over. There are rich mines as 
well as rich traditions in that greatly 
endowed country. The noble bay in 
front of Loretto will ere long see splen- 
didly equipped passenger steamers, 
instead of an occasional freight tramp 
throw its anchor into its deep blue 
waters. Pilgrim and explorer alike will 
be well repaid. 

Mulege, one of the original Lower 
California missions, was founded by 
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Father Basualdua, in 1705, in latitude 
27° north, and within three miles of the 
gulf, with which a navigable river con- 
nects it. This is diagonally across 
the gulf from Guaymas and north 
of La Paz. Like La Paz and Loretto, 
it is rich in pearl lore, dating 
back to the latter half of the sixteenth 
century. Some ideally formed pearls, 
as well as pearls of extraordinary weight, 
are credited to this now obscure but 
charming village. The whole location is 
a picture, and with its vineyards and 
natural terraces, one might well imagine 
oneself on some of the vine-clad hill 
slopes of the central Rhine, only here 
the traditions are all of wondrous pearls 
and—minas antiguas—not of feudal 
lords and castles. 

The guidebook writer of the future 
will wax as nearly eloquent as he dares 
over the natural beauties of Mulege 
(pronounced Mulehe). Should the 
tourist possess some money, and some 
little knowledge of Spanish, coupled 
with courtesy and patience, he will dis- 
cover that some of these unassuming 
adobe houses contain pearl treasures well 
worthy the attention of the connoisseur. 

La Paz is the capital city of the south 
half of Lower California. Like other 
capitals, commercial and _ political, it 
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claims dominion far and near. It pos- 
sesses a governor appointed by the Presi- 
dent of Mexico, Lower California being 
yet a territory. It has a total population 
of between seven and ten thousand and 
well-established shipping and commer- 
cial interests, but for our immediate 
purpose its importance lies in the fact 
that out from its spacious bay there sails 
annually the largest fleet of boats and 
schooners destined for the pearl fisheries 
of any on the entire gulf. Two com- 
panies, whose headquarters are here, 
claim concessions that cover the entire 
coast line—east, west, north or south. 
The trust, it will be seen, is not wholly 
unknown, even in these seemingly dis- 
tant waters. All the modern equipment 
for pearl fishing is found here. The 
boats leave in the autumn and return in 
the spring. A given number of small 
boats attends a schooner containing an 
experienced man. As the crews obtain 
their loads of shells they are delivered 
to the overseer, under whom they are 
opened and the pearls secured. From 
La Paz the bulk of the pearls are shipped 
to Europe, mostly to London. But not 
merely the pearl, but the mother-of- 
pearl shell, constitutes a very important 
item, and is forwarded from La Paz by 
the ton. This goes very largely to 
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THE DOCKS AND BREAKWATER AT THE SANTA ROSALIA COPPER MINES, LOWER CALIFORNIA 
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AN OPEN-AIR CONCERT BY THE ORCHESTRA OF MULEGE 


many, and is converted into the 


ornamental goods for which we pay such 
good prices when in that form they are 


returned to the United States. A cargo 
of mother-of-pearl shells, valued at 
$25,000, was recently unloaded at Guay- 
mas, and shipped to Europe via the 
Sonora and Southern Pacific railways. 
The pearls that come to La Paz are 
presumed to be controlled only by a few 
recognized vendors. But some go astray 
and turn up in unexpected quarters. 
One Yaqui woman, the wife of a pearl- 
fisher, felt herself affronted one morning 
by a high caste Mexican lady who was 
known to be very poor. Shaking her fist 
at her defiantly the Yaqui woman told 
the other that whereas the Castilian 
hardly possessed any meat for her kettle, 
she—the Yaqui—had three thousand 
dollars worth of pearls in her cabin. 
Far more interesting than the modern 
commercial exploitation of the pearl is 
its scientific aspect. Mayor Vives of 
La Paz, appears to be well advanced 
toward adding a new and exceedingly 
valuable chapter to the whole problem of 
artificial fish propagation through care- 


fully conducted experiments carried on 
for years in the sheltered coves of the 
mysterious island already referred to: 
“Espiritu Santo.” Mr. Vives, who is 
an accomplished gentleman of French 
descent and a lifelong resident at the 
pearl metropolis of La Paz, has a pen- 
chant for practical biological experi- 
ments. At the mysterious island he has 
for years experimented on the propaga- 
tion of the pearl oyster. Artificial oyster 
propagation is, of course, nothing new. 
The important thing in connection with 
Mr. Vives’ experiment is his asserted 
discovery that the pearl oyster is a dis- 
tinct breed of the species and that under 
proper culture it will be as easy to raise 
the delicate shining pearl as it has been 
proved to be to produce the Baltimore 
brand of delicious bivalves above Cape 
Hatteras. The mayor of La Paz is in sole 
possession of the sacred island at the 
entrance of La Paz harbor. He has a 
large force of men at work under his 
intelligent direction, and certainly it 
would be a most worthy addition to 
modern scientific knowledge if he dem- 
onstrated his theory by actual results, 
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which he has assured the writer will not 
be long in forthcoming. He has organ- 
ized a company in Mexico to back com- 
mercially his interesting discovery. 
The qualifications of a pearl of first 
water should be, in the jeweler’s lan- 
guage, “a perfect skin and a fine orient,” 
i. e., it must be of delicate texture, free 
from speck and flaw, and clear, almost 
translucent, with a subdued iridescent 
sheen. It should be spherical, if not, 
then of a symmetrical pearl shape. “La 
Pellegrina” in the Zosima museum, 
Moscow, is said to embody perfection in 
shape, and weighs twenty-eight karats. 
The Beresford-Hope collection in the 
South Kensington museum contains a 
sample pearl that weighs three ounces 
and has a circumference of four and 
one half inches. The Bay of La Paz, 
Mulege, and Loretto, have all produced 
samples fully equal to the most cele- 
brated pearls from the Persian gulf 
fisheries. The Encyclopedia Britannica 
credits La Paz with a pearl found in 
1882 weighing seventy-five karats. 
The gulf waters teem with other 
wealth than pearls. Here are fish of 
every description. The tuna is abundant ; 
and the gamey Spanish mackerel is every- 


where. The dolphin seems monarch of 
all the gulf. In the vicinity of the great 
island of Carmen they are encountered 
by the thousand. One school, comprising 
many hundreds, were encountered by the 
steamer on which the writer was a pas- 
senger a short distance from the beauti- 
ful bay of Escondido. They were half 
a mile distant when they observed us 
going in the opposite direction. Sud- 
denly the leaders, in a clearly evinced 
spirit of rollicking sea-dog fun, turned 
every one of them and gave chase to the 
steamer. It was perfectly evident they 
enjoyed the performance as much as 
the spectators. For a little while the 
noise was deafening as if a thousand 
gamins of the streets had been turned 
loose in a go-as-you-please bath-house. 
To the Pacific coast tourist here is a 
veritably new realm, full of unique land- 
scapes of the rarest charm, bathed in the 
balmiest atmosphere. The invalid could 
find no kinder climatic asylum, but there 
exist as yet but limited accommodations 
for his benefit. The artist and the anti- 
quarian would be richly repaid for study 
and research here, for the Baja Cali- 
fornia missions were the base of all later 
missionary effort in Alta California. 








ON THE WAY TO MULEGE 
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A BIT OF FIGUEROA, ONE OF THE PRETTIEST STREETS IN LOS ANGELES 


How Los Angeles Grows 


By ArtHuR MacponaLp DOLE. 


Photographs by C. OC. Pierce & Co. 


N ACT of most transcendent 

importance in the story of Los 
: Angeles has recently taken place. 
A few weeks ago the electors of the city, 
rolling up the greatest majority ever 
polled at any of their bond elections, 
declared overwhelmingly for incurring 
a bonded indebtedness, which virtually 
means the ultimate expenditure of 
$21,500,000. The initial bond issue, 
which is for $1,500,000, secures rights 
to literal rivers of water from the heart 
of the mighty Sierra. By this act has 
been acquired title to an exhaustless 
water supply from the Owens river, suf- 
ficient unto the needs when a greater 
Los Angeles may claim a million and a 


half souls as her own. A huge covered 
concrete conduit, over two hundred 
miles long—including tunnels through 
mountain ridges—large enough to carry 
30,000 inches of water, and a mammoth 
storage reservoir in the San Fernando 
basin, are in the plans of the builders. 
The progress made by Los Angeles 
during the past ten years in wealth and 
development has been rapid beyond 
expectation. It is one of the best adver- 
tised cities in the world, by reason of 
yeoman service done by a loyal local 
press and a Chamber of Commerce, 
which latter body counts the dollars 
expended in announcing Los Angeles to 
the globe at three hundred and fifty 
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thousand. It has made a reputation for 
wonderful forwardness and rare enter- 
prise. A quarter century ago the popu- 
lation of Los Angeles was little over 
11,000. Its present growth to the 
200,000 tally is but commensurate with 
the United States census record, which 
shows that Los Angeles, from 1890 to 
1900, made the largest percentage of 
increase in population of any city in the 
country. 

Three reasons obtain for the mar- 
velous expansion of Los Angeles along 
all lines: first, accessible topographical 
position; second, uncommon climatic 
equity; third, abundant fertility of soil. 
Favorably located, between the broad 
Pacific and the Sierra Madre moun- 
tains, with the varied environment of 
beach enjoyments and mountain scenery, 
with a climate Italy cannot surpass, a 
soil heavily charged with all the elements 
of vegetable life, Los Angeles is acquir- 
ing distinction as the metropolitan center 
and commercial focus of the southwest. 


During this progressive cycle, some of 
the wiser and conservative builders of 
the city have viewed with concern the 
inadequacy of a water supply to provide 
for immediate and future growth. 
Realizing that water has largely made 
California what it is, wise ones have cast 
about for some inexhaustible source of 
supply. The problem is solved in an 
acquirement of rights in the Owens 
river valley. It is no anomaly to write 
that, though the city has grown, she is 
just beginning to grow. ‘The financial 
eye of the country is turned toward 
this western land. Investors and keen- 
minded helmsmen of capital, placing 
money in the city, are rendering sub- 
stantial an activity, which is entering 
Los Angeles upon its most hopeful 
chapter. 

Los Angeles is on the direct line of 
four transcontinental railroads: the 
Southern Pacific via San Francisco by 
two routes, the San Joaquin valley and 
the coast—the Southern Pacific via El 














PALM DRIVE OF THE OLD LONGSTREET PLACE 
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ADAMS STREET, SHADED BY PEPPER TREES, WITH LEAVES LIKE FERN FRONDS 


Paso, the Santa Fe via Chicago, and the 
Los Angeles, San Pedro and Salt Lake, 


via Salt Lake City. Occupying almost 
the position and possessing largely the 
advantages of a seaport, Los Angeles is 
the clearing-house for all water com- 
merce received from and sent forth to 
the world through the ports of Redondo, 
Port Los Angeles and San Pedro. Upon 
the completion, by the government, of a 
$3,000,000 deep water harbor at San 
Pedro, since it offers the shortest and 
easiest route from Atlantic to Pacific, a 
great impetus is bound to be given to 
Oriental commerce. 

The coming of Henry E. Huntington 
to the city, in the fall of 1898, marked 
the beginning of a new epoch. During 
the last seven years the city and environs 
have been inestimably benefited through 
a liberal construction of electric roads. 
Los Angeles—the first city west of the 
Rocky mountains to install an electric 
street car line—has today one of the best 
urban and inter-urban electric systems 


in the world. This comprises two hun- 
dred and fifty miles of trackage within 
the city limits, and inter-urban connec- 
tions aggregating nearly five hundred 
miles, which serve as important settle- 
ment producers. Suburban lines are 
run from Los Angeles to Santa Monica 
over two routes, from Los Angeles to 
Long Beach, to Redondo, to San Pedro, 
to Pasadena and Altadena, to Alhambra, 
San Gabriel, Monrovia, to Whittier, 
Glendale, Santa Ana and to Newport. 
Early builders of Los Angeles scarcely 
expected to make it a manufacturing 
center, there being apparently no quan- 
tity of cheap fuel within easy range. 
The discovery of oil, however, one of 
the chief mineral products of Cali- 
fornia—was timely and fortunate, and 
cost of fuel is no longer a retarding 
barrier. This development of oil in and 
around Los Angeles has proven such a 
stimulus to manufacturing, machine and 
foundry work, that the city is becoming 
the manufacturing center of the entire 
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zona, Lower California, 
Sonora, Utah and Nevada. 
Scores of industries employing 
from ten to a dozen workmen 
have been started during two 
years, establishment for manu- 
facture now numbering fifteen 
hundred and their present 
annual output of products 
amounting to $40,000,000. 
Were this. prosperity an 
evanescent repetition of the 
memorable boom of 1887— 
those fortune-hunting days of 
auction circuses, side-show 
bands, cerise lemonade and 
free sandwiches, when. the 
intoxicating spirit of frenzied 
speculation was making ele- 
mental history—then, indeed, 
might there be need for 
retrenchment. Present values, 
however, are firmly established 
and intrinsic, warranted by 
the substantial character and 
permanence of the building 
improvements. <A_ retrospec- 
tive comparison may be inter- 
esting. In the year 1880, the 
best available business prop- 
erty could be bought for $1,000 
a front foot. When, during 
the spasmodic pitch of the 
boom, this price was sent 
bounding up to $2,500, the 
inflation was considered wildly 
excessive and unsound. The 
other day $3,500 a front foot 
was refused for a “heart-of- 
the-city” lot 50 by 147 feet, 
adjoining the premises of the 
Braly building on Spring 
street ; $2,400 a front foot was 
offered for a lot 70 by 90 feet 
east of the same building on 
the Fourth street side. An 
option of $4,700 a front foot 
is known to have been given 
Topica ee Angele homce sie slew cof the comparative on a lot with nominal improve- 
redecming fcatures of modern art ments located on Spring 
street, near Fifth. At the cor- 
southwest and the natural headquarters ner of Sixth and Main streets, in the 
for the mining fields of the southern locality of the Huntington building, a 
part of California, New Mexico, Ari- lot which in 1863 was sold for $20 a 
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front foot, and during the 
auction boom for $800 a front 
foot, today could not be 
reached for thrice the latter 
sum. The Crocker estate, of 
San Francisco, recently pur- 
chased for a sum approxi- 
mating $400,000, a practically 
unimproved flat-iron piece of 
property extending 400 feet 
on South Spring street, a like 
distance on South Main street 
and 108 feet on Eighth 
street. 

For a couple of years past 
Los Angeles has led all cities 
of its size in aggregate values 
of building permits. The 
/ “~* report of the city superintend- 

4 5 ent of buildings for the year 

— - 1904 shows 7,064 permits 

| Sa@eriee| issued, representing an expend- 

= a iture of $13,409,062. The 
monthly permits have this year 
steadily increased. August 
alone shows a record of 858 
permits, representing $1,414,- 
821, and it is safe. to assert 
that the total expenditure on 
buildings for the year 1905 
will exceed $15,000,000. 

In view of the comparative 
newness of the city, the build- 
ings generally possess a 
redeeming feature of modern 
art, uncommon in older com- 
munities, where a_heteroge- 
neous architecture often 
precludes uniformity of struc- 
ture. The thorough and cer- 
tain confidence of the makers 
of Los Angeles, in their city, 
is not better displayed than in 
the splendid commercial, office 
edifices and hotels constantly 
being built. Witness the new 
Huntington building, the H. 
W. Hellman, the Braly, the 
Farmers’ and Merchants’ 
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National Bank, the Conserva- 


a a New Yorker down among the beautiful homes tive Life and California Club 
clustering around Chester Place and West Adams or ildi i i 
Westlake districts and he would marvel et the buildings. Consider the Ange 

prodigality of landscape ‘gardening. lus hotel, the new Leighton 
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and Alvarado, the newer Lankershim, 
the newest Alexandria. 

There is no gainsaying that the “all- 
around” climate of Los Angeles is the 
chief asset. Years ago Helen Hunt 


Jackson, Charles A. Dana, Charles Nord- 
hoff and Charles Dudley Warner gave 
its climatology extended consideration. 
They penned a profusion of wonderful 
word pictures about the enticement of 
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the balmy air, the cloudless heavens, the 
green fields and flowering hedge-rows of 
resplendent bloom in this land of 
sunshine. This fascinating allurement, 
compelling as ever, is calling thousands. 
The number of commodious dwellings 
and artistic cottage homes increase 
monthly and the general spaciousness of 
the building sites impress a_ visitor. 
Drop a New Yorker down among the 
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beautiful homes clustering around Ches- 
ter Place, the West Adams or West- 
lake districts, and he would marvel at 
the prodigality in private landscape 
gardening. 

An almost incalculable range of archi- 
tecture is followed to suit the tastes of 
the varied home builders, the personnel 
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of whom has greatly changed since the 
pueblo days of padres and the indolent 
pastoral life. Eminent globe-trotters 
who have seen homes in all sorts and 
conditions of climes, state that Los 


Angeles presents the widest range of 
architectural designs in the world, all 
contributing to an artistic environment. 
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BROADWAY, LOOKING SOUTH, FROM BETWEEN FIRST AND SECOND STREETS; THE CHAMBER OF COMMBERCE 
BUILDING IS ON THB LEFT 
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THIRD STREET, CENTER OF THE BUSINESS SECTION OF LOS ANGELES 


HOW LOS ANGELES GROWS 


HON. OWEN M’ALEER, MAYOR OF LOS ANGELES 


The picturesque and comfortable early 
mission style, with enclosed patio and 
campanile, are dexterously turned to 
modern uses. The colonial, sightly with 
Dorie pillars, the log cabin, the Swiss 
chalet, the Moorish, the sterner Gothic 
and the angles of the Elizabethan period, 
all have their perfect types, amid a 
plentitude of semi-tropical vegetation. 

Fifteen years ago there was not a 
paved street in Los Angeles. Today the 
city boasts 350 miles of graded and 
graveled streets, twenty-five miles of 
paved thoroughfares, and is one of the 
best lighted cities in America. The 
entire length of Broadway is attractively 


Steckel, photo 


illuminated by clusters of electric lights 
on ornate iron electroliers. ‘These have 
been erected at the expense of the abut- 
ting property owners, the city paying for 
the electric current used. So successful 
is this departure in lighting proving, 
that a similar plan is talked of for 
Spring and Hill streets, to displace the 
present arc lights. 

Ample educational and social facilities 
aid material welfare to a great degree; 
40,000 pupils are attending private and 
public schools in the city. There are 
over sixty public school buildings, 
including a new polytechnic high school, 
and over eight hundred teachers are 
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employed. Twelve public parks within 
the city limits aggregate over six 
hundred cultivated acres. The total 
assessed valuation of Los Angeles has 
reached nearly $160,000,000. The bank 
clearances for 1904 amounted to $345,- 
343,956, and the total bank deposits of 
$70,623,878, at the close of the same 
year, show an increase of five hundred 
per cent in a decade. 

Los Angeles led all cities of America 
in the increase of its postal business dur- 
ing the year 1904, the gross sum being 
over $600,000, twenty per cent more 
than during 1903. The total volume of 
business from January 1 to September 
1, 1905, as given by Postmaster M. H. 
Flint, is $664,798.19. Since Los Ange- 


les is the great tourist resort of the 
United States, its transient winter popu- 
amounting to fifty thousand 
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annually, the postoffice has the distinc- 
tion of being the only institution of its 
kind in the Union having eight general 
mail delivery windows, where these tran- 
sient thousands may receive their mail; 
10,000 letters are daily handled through 
the general delivery windows during the 
winter seasons, the callers averaging 
5,000 a day. A million-dollar federal 
building is about to be erected on prop- 
erty at the junction of Spring, Main and 
Temple streets. 

Computation shows that Los Angeles 
might be called the “auto-phone” city. 
More automobiles and telephones are to 
be found than in any other community 
of like population in America; 40,000 
telephones in service makes the average 
of one to every five inhabitants, the 
largest proportion of any city in the 
world. 
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A SINGLE CLUSTER OF ORDINARY DATES OF COMMERCE WEIGHING FORTY POUNDS; THERE ARE TEN SUCH 
CLUSTERS ON THIS PALM 


Date Culture in the Southwest 


By DaneE COooLipcE 


Photographs by the author 


NEW factor in the already rapid 
reclamation of the desert lands of 
the west has been found in the 
date-palm. An alkaline soil, intense 
summer heat and absence of rain, supply 
the conditions under which dates thrive 
in their native lands: Arabia, Algeria, 
Egypt. There are millions of acres of 
such land in southern Arizona and 
southeastern California, and within the 
past few years there has been great activ- 
ity in the importation and planting of 
foreign varieties of dates. 
Originally planted by the mission 
fathers, who used their leaves in the 


celebration of Palm Sunday, date palms 
have existed in Arizona and California 
for over a century. But they have never 
produced fruit. In California the 
absence of intense summer heat in the 
coast regions where the missions were 
founded, renders the luxuriant palms 
unfruitful. The lack of intimate knowl- 
edge of the nature of date trees left the 
palms of Arizona infertile for over a 
century. 

It was not until the founding of the 
agricultural experiment stations of 
the University of Arizona, in connection 
with the United States Department of 
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A GIANT DATEH-PALM, AT TEMPEH, ARIZONA, GROWN FROM THE SEED OF AN ORDINARY 
DATE, PLANTED BY ACCIDENT; A SMALLER MALE TREE BESIDE IT, AND MANY 


SEEDLINGS BELOW 


Agriculture, that the process of pollena- 
tion, which is essential to the production 
of mature fruit, was known. Date palms 
are of two sexes, and care must be taken 
in planting, else the fruit will not 
develop. It is the practice in Africa to 
‘cut away clusters of the pollen-bearing 
flowers and hang them above the fruit- 
bearing flowers, thereby making the 
blossoms fertile. Upon the introduction 
of this simple expedient, great branches 


of delicious fruit were produced by 
palms which formerly had been barren, 
and farmers begin to plant the suckers. 

In 1896, and in subsequent years, the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture imported many varieties of date 
palms from Asia and Africa and planted 
them at the experimental stations at 
Tempe and Phoenix, Arizona. The 
fruits of this first planting were first 
gathered last year, for it requires from 





AT CHRISTMAS-TIDE 


five to seven years for the palm to come 
to fruition. From the impetus which 
has come from the delicious quality of 
the fruit and the high prices realized 
from its sale, thousands of palms are 
being planted. In a few years date- 
growing will be a recognized industry. 
Since the seeds, when planted, produce 
both male and female plants and do not 
come true to the parent stock, the cut- 
ting away and planting of suckers is 
resorted to, as guaranteeing both the sex 
and quality of the parent. Because those 
who are fortunate enough to possess old 
palms are inereasing their acreage 
instead of selling palms, it is at present 
difficult to procure either suckers or 
seedling palms in this country. Several 
companies have been formed, however, 
for the importation of African palms. 
In the great area of the Colorado desert, 
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recently reclaimed by diverting the 
waters of the Colorado river, half a mil- 
lion dollars is being spent in the plant- 
ing of imported dates. 

In 1891, 20,091,012 pounds of dates, 
valued at $661,596.31, were imported 
into the United States. The commercial 
demand for dried dates is sufficient to 
justify the production of them in this 
country, but it is as a fresh fruit that 
they hold the greatest promise. That 
the dry regions of Arizona, which lay for 
years shimmering in idle whiteness. 
should produce a palm so graceful and 
a fruit so luscious was never dreamed 
of by the thousands who toiled across 
that country. After a decade or two 
has passed and the palms have attained 
to the majesty of age this arid section 
may offer a vision of fruitful grace that 
will not prove a mirage. 


At Christmas-tide 


By Eizaberu 


BLAKELY Ross 


The December rains are falling—but the grass is coming out ; 


Chrysanthemums are laughing 
O! the storm-king has no terror, 


in the wet! 
with the green things all about, 


While the singing birds and flowers are with us yet. 


In the park the scented violets peep among 


There are shining petaled roses locking 


up. 


The December sun is glancing o’er the lakelets’ glimmering glass ; 
Whitened glory gleams the lily’s glistening cup. 


There’s no sadness in the raindrops, as they drip along the eaves, 
While the thirsty hillsides drink their fill with joy. 

There’s the budding of the blossoms, and the birth of tender leaves, 
And the humming-bird a-flitting, swift and coy. 








Christmas at the Connors’ 


An Idyl of the San Francisco Fruit and Flower Mission 


By Mase Crart DEERING 


Drawing by Gordon Rose 


ISS EDITH was a recent recruit 

of the fruit and flower mission. 

She was pretty, sympathetic and 

sweet, and most enthusiastic over the 

mission work. Her bunches of violets 

leaned more gracefully from the handles 

of baskets than those of any other girl 

in the mission, though her parcels were 

not as neat and workmanlike in the 

corners as those which came from more 
practised hands. 

On the twenty-third of December 
Miss Edith stepped from a Sutter-street 
car and ran lightly up the mission stairs. 
The door stood open and from inside 
came a chatter of voices, for this was 
the busiest time of the year. It would be 
impossible to deliver all the baskets on 
the twenty-fourth, so many were to go 
out this afternoon. 

A huge table was crowded with a 
savory medley. Uncooked turkeys, with 
preasts covered with “goose-flesh,” were 
waiting to be wrapped. Sometimes half 
of a browned turkey, all ready for warm- 
ing, went to some careless housewife 
who could not be trusted to cook the 
Christmas feast. Often a whole turkey 
was crowded into a basket and the niches 
filled with vegetables, cranberry sauce 
in small glasses with screw tops, jellies, 
fruit, and cakes, and the most tempting 
of browned mince pies. 

Twenty women, young and prettily 
dressed, crowded about the table, wrap- 
ping eatables in paraffine paper, making 
everything as attractive as possible to 
look at, and tying a bunch of flowers 
or berries to each basket before it was 
labeled and placed on the floor. 

“T’m glad it’s not as warm at it was 
last week,” said the president, pushing 


back a lock of hair with her wrist, “or 
half of these things would be spoiled 
before Christmas.” 

“Tt’s really quite crisp for San Fran- 
cisco today,” said the girl next to her, 
making turkey drumsticks disappear 
beneath layers of waxed papers, “It’s as 
near real Christmas weather as we ever 
come.” 

“Why, here is genuine English holly 
from Vancouver,” cried a third. “Tie a 
spray of that on the Connors’ basket to 
remind them of the old country.” 

“Do you think you can carry that 
basket, Miss Edith?” said the president. 
“It’s pretty heavy. The Connors are so 
numerous that we allowed them a whole 
turkey. Fortunately, Mrs. Connor is a 
good cook—she won’t spoil it.” 

“Dear me, yes, I can carry it,” 
responded Miss Edith, lifting the basket 
tentatively. “I can transfer to Polk, 
you know, and that takes me to Ninth 
and Harrison. It isn’t far from there.” 

At last all the baskets had been 
filled and the young ladies started 
out with them—a bright-faced host, 
laden with the good cheer of the Christ- 
mas season. 

“One minute, Miss Edith,” called the 
president, as the basket for the Connors 
was disappearing through the doorway. 
“Here is a check for ten dollars. It is 
for a ton of coal for the Connors. Tell 
Mrs. Connor to mak it last as long as 
possible—she’s an economical soul—and 
I hope it will last until Connor is able 
to work again.” 

Miss Edith put the check in her chate- 
laine, assumed her heavy load again and 
was gone. On the car several people 
noticed the bright-faced girl who had 
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Miss Edith wished to enquire 
after little invalid Patrick 


sought the airy dummy with her basket 
of too-fragrant eatables. The bunch of 
violets on her brown fox boa made a 
charming contrast and set off the peachy- 
pink cheeks above. A well-dressed, gray- 
haired man carried Miss Edith’s basket 


at the transfer point. Women of the 
Miss Edith type are seldom burden- 
bearers. 

At the Connors’ the modern angel of 
merey climbed the well-worn stairs of a 
house which had once been a comfortable 
home but was now fallen, with its neigh- 
borhood, on less prosperous days. There 
was a fan-light over the door, with panes 
of glass at the sides, and the hall into 
which Miss Edith stepped smelled of 
soap and water. Every particle of paint 
had been scrubbed from the woodwork 
long ago by the industrious Mrs. Connor, 
but from above, where lived another and 
less scrupulously neat family came the 


indescribable dirt smell of a meat-loving 
people. 

The lower hall was full of Connors. 
The swish of Miss Edith’s garments, 
like the rushing of angel’s wings, had 
brought them out pell-mell, and their 
short noses and long upper lips were 
a-quiver with delight. 

“Miss Edith! Miss Edith!” they 
shouted in chorus, with eager hands tug- 
ging at the basket. 

“Be careful, be careful,” cried their 
guest. “You'll upset the cranberries and 
the wine jelly for Patrick.” 

The next second the basket was pro- 
gressing down the hall on an even keel, 
borne as carefully as the Israelites 
carried those wonderful grapes and 
melons, as told in the bibles of our child- 
hood. 

Miss Edith followed the basket. She 
wished to speak to Connor pére, who 
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was just out of the hospital, to enquire 
after little invalid Patrick, who was not 
able to walk, and to give the fuel-money 
to the hard-working mother. 

Mrs. Connor was delighted with the 
money for coal. 

“T don’t know how I could ever have 
browned that turkey without it, mum,” 
she said, gratefully. “There’s a house 
bein’ tore down in the next block and 
some flats bein’ built down street, and the 
childer gets sticks there. That’s what 
we’ve been usin’ for weeks, but it don’t 
make a very stiddy fire for roastin’— 
that it don’t.” 

Miss Edith went in to see Patrick. 
He was a freckled, pallid little fellow, 
with a twisted spine. 

“How do you do, Patsy?” chirruped 
Miss Edith. 

“Oh, I’m pretty well,” said the boy, 
cheerfully. “I’m kind o’ tired o’ stayin’ 
in the house though. As soon as father 
gets work and I kin have carfare I’m 
goin’ down town.” 

“Why, how fine that will be,” smiled 
Miss Edith. 

“Merry Christmas!” chorused the 
Connors as Miss Edith departed. 

“Merry Christmas,” she laughed back, 
though she intended to visit them again 
on Christmas day to see them enjoying 
the contents of their basket and some 
toys which she purposed to send them. 

Christmas morning found Miss Edith 
very busy in her own family, and it was 
two o’clock before she found time to go 
to the Connors’. So many flowers to put 
in water; so much candy to unpack and 
sample; so many telephonic greetings 
to which to respond! Miss Edith was a 
popular girl in her set. She was afraid 
she would interrupt the Connors at an 
early dinner, but she must chance it. 
She knew they wouldn’t mind. 

The front stairs were as clean as 
usual and the fragrance of roast turkey 
filled the air. Miss Edith smiled to her- 
self. This time the door was closed and 
a doorbell, which resisted all force at 
first and then almost threw Miss Edith 
into the street with its sudden and over- 
whelming response to her vigorous pull, 
brought Ellen Connor to the door. 
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“Merry Christmas,” mumbled Ellen, 
with her mouth full. “Oh, my doll was 
grand, Miss Edith, and the lovely white 
silk with the pink roses on it. Um! Was 
you comin’ in?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Miss Edith, smil- 
ing at the family group seen through 
the open kitchen door at the other end 
of the hall. “Please don’t stop,” she 
cried out, noting the suspended knives 
and forks. “I only came to see that 
everything was all right.” 

“T should think it was all right. 
Hurray!” said a small voice, muffled 
with turkey and onion dressing. 

The table was undecorated save for 
the eatables, and these were mostly gone, 
but on the platter was a notable monu- 
ment in the shape of the turkey’s clean- 
picked carcass. Long practise had made 
Mr. Connor a most proficient carver, 
and many high-salaried butlers might 
have envied his skill. 

Patrick waved a pearly white drum- 
stick in a greasy fist. It needed all 
Miss Edith’s devotion to help her stand 
her ground. This materialistic celebra- 
tion made her desire to beat a hasty 
retreat. 

The visitor wondered what had become 
of the English holly and violets she 
had left—they were nowhere to be seen. 

Yet there was some slight attempt 
at decoration. In front of each member 
of the family was propped a bit of paper. 
Miss Edith thought of place-cards and 
menus, but these papers were curled up 
and smelt of chemicals. Patrick Con- 
nor eagerly held his out toward the 
visitor. 

“Look, Miss Edith!” he cried, with 
the vanity of the deformed, “isn’t it 
grand? I went down town to have it 
taken.” 

Miss Edith unrolled the paper, hold- 
ing it taut in her gloved fingers. It was 
a proof of a photograph of Patrick Con- 
nor already turning garnet from expos- 
ure, and it showed the hump-backed boy, 
with his shriveled face, in a pose which 
was as painful to the onlooker as it must 
have been to him. 

“Why, it’s your picture, Patsy,” said 
Miss Edith, with the proper enthusiasm. 
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“When did you have it taken?” 
“Yesterday,” said Patsy. 

Then Miss Edith noticed for the first 
time that each member of the family was 
lovingly fingering a similar proof. Bar- 

ney Connor held his out. It showed a 
stocky boy with shoe-strings wound about 
his shoe-tops, laboriously balancing him- 
self on one toe of a foot most unnaturally 
crossed over its fellow. His hair had 
been plastered down with water, the 
expression of the face was one of agon- 
ized anxiety to look well, and one could 
feel the cold prong of the iron head-rest 
clamped behind the ears, like giant 
asparagus tongs. 

“Most interesting!” gasped the aston- 
ished and truthful Miss Edith. 

“See mine,” piped Ellen. 

Ellen’s portrait was scarcely less pain- 
ful than the others. She held her doll 
in her arms and her feminine determina- 
tion to put the best foot forward and to 
keep it there made her face less strained 
than the others. 

Miss Edith’s politeness compelled her 
to inspect and praise them all. 

“They are certainly a remarkable set 
of likenesses,” she said, “and you all 
sat, didn’t you?” 

When Miss Edith had finally recovered 
her presence of mind she asked, “and 
where did you get the money ?” 

There was an ominous silence. Mr. 
and Mrs. Connor looked down; even the 
children fidgetted, though they still 
gazed rapturously at the wonderful por- 
traits. 

“We took the coal money,” said Mrs. 
Connor at last, weakly, while her hus- 
band hung his head. Then with gather- 
ing foree the spokeswoman went on. 

“You see, it was this way. We've 
always wanted to have our pictures taken 
and we never could get the money 
together. All these only cost twelve dol- 
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lars, with a red plush album that tilts, 
thrown in—and they keep the glass 
things a year and we can order a dozen 
whenever we get the money. The childer 
say they can pick up plenty of wood,” 
Mrs. Connor continued, brightening as 
her visitor made no protest. “The turkey 
was real good and brown for a wood fire, 
now, wasn’t it, childer?” 

“Yes, it was. You bet!” shrieked the 
little Connors. 

Miss Edith was so overcome that she 
forgot to inquire about the toys. She 
only remembered that she must tell the 
president. When she found herself in 
the street she was reproaching her- 
self. 

“What will the president say?” she 
thought. “I’m afraid it’s all my fault. 
I should have impressed it on Mrs. Con- 
nor that the money mustn’t be used 
for any other purpose. I’m afraid this 
is what they call embezzlement. Oh dear, 
oh dear, I wouldn’t have minded so much 
if they had been good photographs—but 
those wretched things, ugh!” 

Miss Edith’s Christmas had gone 
under a cloud, but at the Connors’ joy 
reigned supreme. Each child rolled and 
unrolled his proof until the pictured 
features gradually retreated into the 
background, and the paper cracked in 
perpendicular lines. By the evening 
lamp the Connors’ were still gloating 
over their photographs. They were not 
beauties, but they harbored a doubt as 
to whether anything so beautiful in 
photography had ever been produced 
before. They were sure the photog- 
rapher would put these pictures in his 
showease at the street door, and what 
would the O’Briens say to that? 

“And only cost twelve dollars,” mur- 
mured Mrs. Connor late that night. “We 
can get the two dollars somehow.” The 
paternal Connor sighed. 
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California’s Garden Calendar 


By E. J. Wickson 


Dean of the College of Agriculture of the University of California and Acting Director 
of the University Experiment Stations 


DECEMBER 


tue be days and lower tempera- 
tures bring the California garden 
to its nearest approach to wintry 
conditions during December ; but autumn 
flowers still bloom, fresh grass grows 
and trees put forth new leaves in many 
parts of the state. It is not uncommon 
to see the same kinds of flowers amid 
Easter, Thanksgiving and Christmas 
decorations. 

And yet there is work to do in Decem- 
ber which is, to a degree at least, dis- 
tinctive. Deciduous trees and shrubs 
are nearest to dormancy and, therefore, 
in good condition for pruning and for 
propagation by hard wood cuttings. 
Roses, which were encouraged to autumn 
bloom by the treatment prescribed last 
July and August, are now entering upon 
their longer rest, and may be thor- 
oughly handled for shape and for the 
growth of new wood. Thrust sharp 
shears, then, into the brushy bushes and 
cut out, close to the roots, old wood 
which has done its work and save enough 
of the younger stems to renew bush-form, 
selecting both for strength and position, 
so that new shoots, soon to come, shal! 


have space to develop and contribute to 


symmetry. To the skilful pruner a 
well-pruned bush has a peculiar beauty, 
because it suggests future shapeliness 
and vigor, while to the uninitiated it 
may be but an ugly bunch of prongs and 
stubs. Try to realize this and you will 
find a deeper significance in pruning 
and learn how to do it rationally. Stan- 
dard shrubs and fruit trees are, in a way, 
treated differently from those in bush- 
form, but the principles of preserving 
symmetry, renewing wood for vigor and 
spacing for opportunity are still to be 
applied. The bright December days, 
sharp tools and keen interest make prun- 
ing study and _ practice particularly 
delightful. 

Cuttings of roses and other hard wood 
which roots readily, can be taken in any 
quantity from the prunings. Well- 
matured shoots of medium size, straight 
and clean, in six to eight-inch lengths 
(rejecting the softer wood of the tips) 
make quick rooting if buried two-thirds 


their length in moist, well-drained, 
loam. Cuttings of hardy, soft growth, 


like geraniums or pansies, also find ade- 
quate heat in December, although the 
tenderer herbaceous plants will do better 
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later. Transplanting of deciduous trees, 
shrubs, vines, etc., is also timely and 
orders to nurserymen should not be 
delayed. All this can be done later, it 
is true, because California has nearly 
half the year for planting deciduous 
growths, but you can often get better 
plants by early orders and better results 
by early planting. 

Continue planting seeds of hardy 
flowers and vegetables for succession of 
bloom and esculent product ; though top 
growth may be slow the roots will estab- 
lish themselves. If your land lies low 
and is liable to fill with water, dig or 
plow up ridges and plant upon their 
crests. Keep thinking and inventing to 
secure slight shelter, to avoid excess of 
water and to corner the slanting sun rays 
and you will surprise yourself with your 
December achievements. 


The December garden need not be 
bare, though it too often is, even in 
California. Violets, started into new 
life by September rain or irrigation, will 
fill the air with fragrance. Hardy bulbs, 
like narcissus and others, freely open 
their cups and tubes to catch the rain- 
drops. The geraniums are gorgeous. 
Roses and chrysanthemum still linger— 
in fact, an innumerable host of blooms 
may cover the garden, if the planter 
plans for them. The brilliant red of the 
toyon, or California holly berries, in 
their evergreen setting, will always be 
our formal Christmas decorations, but 
the California home garden will fill the 
vases or shower the damask of the 
Christmas dinner table with many hues 
and forms of beauty, without recourse 
to the conservatory, if one but gardens 
wisely and devotedly. 


Camping with Le Conte 


By Grorcr WItARTON JAMES 


This is the second of a series of reminiscent papers by Mr. James, a life-long friend and 
devoted admirer of Dr. Joseph Le Conte, philosopher, geologist and naturalist, whose death occurred 
in the Yosemite valley, July 6, 1901. The first of these pancrs appeared in Sunset for October, 1903. 


T WAS at Blue lake, a small crystal 
| gem in the so-called Warner spur 

of the Sierra Nevada. Here we 
made permanent camp, and _ daily 
enjoyed swimming, boating, a_ little 
hunting, mountain climbing, cooking 
and eating by our camp-fire, and above 
all, for me, the conversations we had on 
all kinds of subjects, as we walked. 
climbed or lounged. What blessed weeks 
those were! Dr. Le Conte’s pure, 
simple-hearted enjoyment of everything 
has been fully reflected in the quotations 
made from his diary. He saw the good 
in every man and woman; and saw it, 
not because he was a careless observer, 
but because he was a remarkably keen 
observer. His own soul was so pure, 
sweet and kindly that it caught and 


reflected all that was pure, sweet, kindly 
and lovely in others. With him it was 
an instinct to take the words of the 
apostle, and wherever he saw anything. 
or heard of anything, that was pure and 
lovely and of good report, he thought on 
those things, and not on the converse. 

He was by no means blind to the 
faults and failings of others, but he did 
not ponder over these things. He looked 
at the best, and the result was he drew 
from others their best. A bad man 
became good in his presence; a low man 
dignified himself, and the noblest felt 
that here was a soul capable of the 
noblest flights in their company. 
“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.” TI speak with reverence 
hoth of the Deity and the dead, when | 
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say I believe he saw God continuously. 
In this article I shall not attempt to 
keep a register of the days. Conversa- 
tions will be recorded as I recall them, 
regardless of regularity. I remember 
well how his great love and veneration 
for his brother John kept welling up 
into glowing words. I had had the 
pleasure of meeting Dr. John Le Conte 
several times, and I asked why he did 
not write more; why his original 
researches were not better known. 

“Ah!” replied Dr. Le Conte—and 
this was the thought of several similar 
talks—“my brother John should have 
had a Boswell, to make record of all his 
scientific discoveries. He is too busy 
and too much occupied in the actual 
work itself to care, or even think, of 
giving the results to the world. Had 
that been done I believe my brother John 
would have ranked as high, if not higher, 
in the scientific world than Tyndall, for 
his grasp of facts and principles was 
quite equal to that of the great English 
scientist.” 

Now to the diary: 


Blue lake is an exquisite mountain lake, 
only a mile in diameter, surrounded by high 
hills—a regular mountain basin. I have not 
yet examined, but I think there is a dammed- 
up moraine on the north end where lake dis- 
charges. Took a row on the lake after 
dinner, and greatly enjoyed it. James took 
a swim. I was not quite well, so resisted 
temptation to do so. Joe made a few shots, 
and brought down a blue heron from tiptop 
of a pine tree, 150 feet high. 


Dr. Le Conte arranged the camp. Of 
course, he was the leading spirit; he 
directed and we all obeved. He was 
chef, and Joe and IT hun: le assistants. 
We had a tent, which, :o0.. ver, we used 
only as a storehouse. Witl. a few nails 
we fixed up a table of shakes, which I 
found on the other side of the lake, and 
with beds of pine needles were well and 
comfortably established. Within twenty 
feet was the lake, with its pure, sweet, 
cool water, and its fish, which simply 
awaited catching for our table. There 
were piles of dead wood for camp fires, 
and one night we piled up an extra 
mass of it around the trunk of a dead 
tree and set it on fire. Being on the 
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spot, we knew there would be no danger 
of it spreading. And what a fine blaze 
it made, and Dr. Le Conte sat, after the 
first excitement was over, and told us 
stories of his war experiences, as we 
enjoyed the comforting warmth. 

He was an inventive genius and 
showed this in the many little con- 
trivances that he designed to help out 
our cooking outfit. He broiled lamb 
chops and ribs over the camp fire per- 
fectly. He cooked bread in the frying- 
pan, by propping up the pan in such a 
way that one side was towards the fire. 
With a few live coals placed underneath 
at the back, both sides were equally well 
cooked. We caught fish from the lake, 
and he fried them as no chef of national 
reputation ever did- And through it all 
he was as jolly, as light hearted, and as 
merry as a child, though his conver- 
sation would at times be _ perfectly 
brilliant, often in those epigrammatic 
and sententious utterances by which he 
will long be remembered by those who 
have often heard him. 

Ruskin was an especial favorite with 
him. How vividly he described the time 
when the reading of Ruskin “formed an 
epoch in his intellectual and spiritual 
life.” Said he: 

“Though I have progressed beyond the 
teachings of Ruskin I still regard him 
as one of the moulders of my life. His 
clean-cut, clear teaching made a pro- 
found impression upon me, and [I shall 
never cease to be grateful that I came 
under his influence.” 

Just about this time he was complet- 
ing the revision of his book, “Evolution 
in Its Relation to Religious Thought,” 
and he talked much upon this engrossing 
subject. I[e was a pronounced evolu- 
tionist, but saw no reason for the fear 
expressed by too many of the orthodox 
clergy that the various theories to 
account for the facts of evolution would 
have any effect upon the faith of Chris- 
tian believers. One of his _ favorite 
utterances was: 

“Tf there be any truth more axiomatic 
than the truth of gravitation it is the 
truth of evolution. The theories which 
men propound to account for the facts 
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of evolution are entirely distinct from 
evolution itself.” 

And how strange it is that men of 
intelligence persist in confusing evolu- 
tion with its theories. If it be true, as 
eminent scientists declare, that there is 
no controversy as to the facts of evolu- 
tion, how absurd it is for incompetent 
men, who have not had scientific train- 
ing, to argue against the existence of 
these facts, because some scientific man, 
in accounting for the facts, may have 
propounded a theory antagonistic to the 
preconceived notions or ideas of a cer- 
tain class. Men forget that theories are 
an essential condition of knowledge. 
When a number of facts are discovered 
that the scientific world cannot account 
for, certain theories are propounded as 
“working hypotheses” to explain their 
existence. Instead, therefore, of finding 
fault with the hypothesis-maker we 
should thank him. His hypothesis or 
theory may be all wrong, but it is a help 
to us in reaching the final truth. Dr. 
Le Conte illustrated this by referring to 
Linneus, the great Swedish botanist: 

“We honor the name of Linnzus, and 
the greatest botanical society in the 
world—the English Linnean society—is 
named after him. Yet all botanists 
know that his classification of plants is 
erroneous. Why, then, is he _ thus 
honored? It is because the classifica- 
tion he gave was so much in advance of 
the ones hitherto followed, that it com- 
pletely revolutionized existing botanical 
science. Linnzus is honored, then, not 
because his theory was perfect, but 
because of the wonderful advance the 
science of botany made under his direc- 
tion. So, then, in like manner, should 
we honor Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, 
Spencer, and our own American, John 
Fiske. Their theories may be all wrong, 
but in working to these theories scien- 
tists will inevitably eventually come to 
the right one.” 

In one of our conversations on this 
line he became reminiscent, and spoke 
of his great teacher and friend, Agassiz: 

“It is strange,” said he, “that though 
Agassiz was strongly opposed to any of 
the theories of evolution, it was his 
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presentation of the facts that made an 
evolutionist of me. Agassiz believed in 
a form of progress—to avoid the use of 
the word evolution—which he desig- 
nated as ‘waves of cyclical progress.’ He 
spoke of the first of these waves as aris- 
ing out of a waveless sea, by some 
interior or exterior force, which his 
reverent mind called God. This wave 
advanced higher and higher until it 
gained its maximum height, and then 
receded. In that recession it gained 
fresh power and new elements. As the 
new wave advanced it went higher and 
further than the preceding wave. When 
it had attained its maximum it in turn 
receded to gain new power and new ele- 
ments which formed a new and higher 
wave than its predecessor. Thus the 
waves continued. In rough outline 
these waves may be designated as fol- 
lows: The first is what the geologists 
call the molluscan era, the second that 
of the fishes, the third that of the rep- 
tiles, the fourth that of the birds, the 
fifth that of the mammals, the sixth that 
of man. We are now at about the apex 
of the wave of man’s physical ascension. 
By and by this wave will recede, gain 
new elements and power and a new wave 
be thus formed. This new wave will be 
man’s mental and spiritual domination 
over his body.” 

Those who are familiar with even an 
outline of his teaching will readily see 
how these ideas of Agassiz were trans- 
formed by Dr. Le Conte into evolu- 
tionary doctrine. 

Now for a few more quotations from 


the diary: 


Monday. 1 made a discovery today. I 
have observed in several places snags rising 
just to the water’s surface some distance 
from shore and in deep water. Examined 
these and found them trees upright and 
evidently perfectly sound. This morning we 
tied boat to one of these to leap off and swim. 
This afternoon found another on other side 
of lake. Evidently a lake had formed or had 
greatly risen and destroyed trees in very 
recent times. How? Not glaciers for a gla- 
cier bed would have no trees. 
will see tomorrow. 

Tuesday. After hearty breakfast took row 
to outlet of lake. Undoubtedly a glacial 
dumping ground. No lava stream nor bed 
tock of any kind. Hummocky - surface 
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characteristic of dumping ground. Conclu- 
sion: lake is glacial lake. But the depth has 
increased fifty feet or so in very recent times 
and destroyed trees on margins. What is 
the cause? Answer: crust movement. Rus- 
sell finds nearly all lakes in this region give 
proof of this crust block movement. Some 
part of the movement is very recent. Indeed, 
is going on yet. (A sheepherder afterwards 
told me that there are many lakes in this 
region full of trees, some shallow.) Here are 
beautiful woods on the glacial dump. 

Wednesday. After breakfast a boat row 
and then talk. Soon across the lake a man 
in long duster appeared and motioned. Mr. 
James recognized his father. Concluded his 
father and mother had arrived and buggy 
left a little back and father had come on to 
explore. James started off immediately on 
Knight (the black horse), for the buggy. 
Missed his father, but found buggy and 
brought to camp mother and little boy. 
Meantime Joe went and joined James, Sr., 
and they went back, and of course didn’t find 
buggy. Meantime I was in the throes of 
cooking. Finally James Sr. and Joe reap- 
peared and James took boat and rowed them 
over. Then late lunch. Afternoon much talk 
with James, Sr.—a very liberal and intelli- 
gent man. The family sings in chorus really 
very finely. I was much inspired by the glee, 
“Hail! Smiling Morn.” Swim in afternoon; 
caught some fish today and enjoyed them for 
dinner. 


The day after the arrival of my 
father and mother we did little but chat 
and eat, take our daily swim and go up 
to see how the horses were getting along. 
On my return from Cedarville I had 
brought back two extra horses, so now 
we had Knight and four others picketed 
out where grass was good. The next 
day a man, Mr. Sigler, who had been 
several times to see us, passed and I 
asked him about our horses, which he 
had passed. He said, “All right.” 

Here’s the diary: 


James went down in the afternoon to look 
after horses. Came back and announced, 
“Knight is dead!” The noble, glorious ani- 
mal had tangled himself in his rope and 
choked himself to death. Alas! this destroys 
the whole pleasure of the trip; went to bed 
gloomy and depressed by this tragedy. 


And yet the tragedy, though a very 
expensive one to me, for I had already 
a customer for the horse for several hun- 
dred dollars, was made a great inspira- 
tion to me. I saw how much this noble 
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man loved a noble animal. For years 
after he could never speak of Knight to 
me without tears coming into his eyes. 
It did seem strange that the four poor 
horses were safe, while this beautiful 
and valuable creature lay dead. I well 
remember the shock the sight gave me, 
but my distress was as nothing com- 
pared with Dr. Le Conte’s. We walked 
up together to see the dead animal, and 
with tears on his cheeks he spoke words 
of affection, and petted the dead body 
as if it could respond. From that time 
to this every lower animal has had 
kinder and better treatment from me as 
the result of that day and my remem- 
brance of how much he thought and felt 
towards them. 

In spite, however, of the gloom the 
horse’s death cast over us we still con- 
tinued our discussions on various social, 
religious, ethical and scientific subjects. 
And how we all enjoyed those discus- 
sions! My father and I often afterwards 
referred to them and the uplift and 
stimulus we gained from them. For 
Dr. Le Conte was not only a great 
geologist, but also a keen-minded philos- 
opher. He had met many noted men— 
men high in the councils of the scientists, 
and he related anecdotes of them with 
that kindly good spirit that never 
seemed to fail him. How often since, 
when talking with men that he described 
and analyzed, have I found that his keen 
eyes had detected in them things the 
casual observer would never have 
noticed. 

Of his ability to impart knowledge, 
it is scarcely necessary that I should 
speak, nor of his gentle patience with 
the humble and ignorant. I was full 
of questionings, many of them upon 
things I should have known, but he was 
ever patient and kindly, and his lucid 
explanations rendered things so clear 
that I have never forgotten them. 
These days together were a liberal edu- 
cation in geology, evolution, philosophy, 
optics, and many other things to me. 

And his test of goodness, who can 
improve upon: “How shall we tell that 
which is good from that which is bad? 
Here is my recipe: That only is good 
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that we can come back to, again and 
again, with increasing pleasure. That 
piece of music only is good which we 
can hear again and again with increasing 
pleasure. That book only is good which, 
when the novelty has worn off, we can 
read again with increasing pleasure. 
That picture, that sculpture, that archi- 
tecture, ete., only is good that we can 
come back to with keener appreciation 
and pleasure.” 

All too soon the time came for us to 
separate. After packing up, the doctor 


helping, we put the saddle for him on 
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Belle, and we pushed on to Reno, by 
way of McCulloch’s. 

When the train came the doctor and 
Joe jumped aboard, and one of the best 
camping trips of my life was ended. 
But better than the camping trip were 
the friendships formed. Death for the 
time has seemed to sever the tie, but if, 
in the evolution of man to his higher 
and better life, all the highest and best 
of his present life be retained, our 
friendship is but interrupted. It will 
be renewed “by and by,” and “With God 
be the rest!” 





The Desert 


By EvizaBeTH FRAZER 


A land of purple shadows stretching dim, 

To weary, shadow-stricken eyes that swim 

And sicken in the brazen sea of heat, 

And dream of gleaming lawn and dew-drenched limb, 
*Tis mystic, dun-eyed Circe’s last retreat. 


The spell she weaves on lonely, wide, pale sands, 
Haze-cradled hills and burning mesa-lands ; 
Her soul from mocking scarlet lips she blows, 
Shakes down her hair of twisted golden strands, 
Goes forth to lure and beckons as she goes. 


Athwart the desert’s amber, wraith-hung rim 

The traveler sees her nod and smile at him; 

Sees air-spun town, white walls and glistening spire, 
And gliding stream gold-daisied at the brim 

Rise from her breath like incense from pale fire. 


And aching feet turn toward that dreamy light, 
As some wan day turns toward the violet night, 
Lured swooning on by footless Things of air, 
To drink at last the turbid cup of blight, 

While dun-eyed Circe smiles and binds her hair. 














The Hold-up 


at Campbell’s 


A Christmas Story of the Border 


By ADELAIDE SOULE 


LITTLE wind arose and fled 
across the desert, stirring the sand 
to ripples ; but in the shade of the 

cactus, the air was hot and still. The 
two men kept well in the shadow and 
waited. The American sat upright, his 
back nearly touching the spiked trunk. 
The Mexican stretched along the sand, 
lizard-like, digging in an elbow to sup- 
port his head. He raised himself to roll 
and light a cigarette, then fell back in 
his old position. 

“Lord!” said the American, con- 
temptuously, “I believe you’d smoke at 
the foot of the gallows!” 

Pedro crossed himself. Denham had 
a way of saying things that set one to 
thinking—of such unpleasant matters, 
too. Pedro glanced up, a trifle super- 
stitiously, at the cactus towering above 
them. It was not unlike a gallows in its 
cumbrous outline, but the shadow it cast 
was that of a cross—a huge, irregular 
cross, lying black on the white sand of 
the desert. 

“One may as well smoke. It is but 
eight o’clock. The express passes at 
nine, and half an hour later, the limited. 
Only half an hour; but that gives us 
time to surprise Johnny Campbell in his 
little wooden station yonder—to tie him 
and gag him—and to hang out the red 


lantern, to stop the limited. It is good, 
this plan of yours—especially the red 
lantern. A fire between the rails or at 
the side—that is an old game. The 
engineer might not stop—the messenger 
might shoot as they flew past. But for 
the red lantern they will surely stop. 
We must make sure of Johnny.” 

Denham nodded. “It will be sharp 
work,” he said. “Johnny is a quick man 
with his gun. But we are two to one.” 

“Perhaps it would be better to take no 
chances,” suggested Pedro, his hand 
going to the red neckerchief knotted, 
noose-like, around his neck. The Ameri- 
can shook his head. 

“No,” he said, decisively. “We may 
have to fight when we cut off the mail 
car, but that’s fair—comparatively. Of 
course, we will be in shadow and they in 
light, but they out-number us, five to 
one. It’s only a chance, though, if they 
resist at all. You see, they always think 
there’s a lot more men behind the sta- 
tion, ready to drop ’em off from a safe 
distance, and no man’s going up against 
a proposition like that. They'd stand up 
to you an’ me, quick enough—but they 
ain’t goin’ to risk what may be out there 
in the dark. This is the third train I’ve 
relieved of part of its load, and I’ve 
never had to shoot yet, thank the 
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He stopped, suddenly. Who was he, 
Abe Denham, train-robber, gambler, 
Josefa Rimo’s man, to thank God that 
as yet in his evil career he had escaped 
taking life? 

“The sheriff at El Paso thinks dif- 
ferently,” said Pedro Rimo, as he sat 
up to roll another cigarette. 

Denham swore. “Just because I hap- 
pened to be in town that night, they had 
to settle on me. Now I can’t go back 
there without danger of bein’ lynched. 
Well, it don’t matter—now.” 

“No,” assented Pedro. “It does not 
matter, as Josefa is gone. It was 
natural the sheriff should think of you, 
since your knife was found by the body.” 

Denham clapped his hand to his belt. 
The knife was gone. He clutched his 
pistol and lurched fiercely toward his 
companion. 

“Was it you?” he hissed, “You—you 
cowardly dog?” 

“But no,” cried Pedro, shrinking back 
into the shadow. “That was Josefa’s 
little joke—not mine at all! You know 
she has gone ze 

“With Red Bill.” Denham thrust his 
gun back in his belt, and stared moodily 
out over the waste of sand. 

“With Red William, yes. Red William 
shot that stranger—there was a fight 
over cards—and it would have been awk- 
ward if he had been suspected, since he 
wished to go away with Josefa.” 

The American nodded heavily. “And 
she thought it would be just as well if I 
was lynched and out of the way. That’s 
the woman I’ve robbed trains, stolen 
cattle, risked the gallows for—for three 
years. It’s a kind of madness. But I’m 
cured. Any woman that would leave a 
white man for that half-breed dog e 

Pedro laughed. “He beats her, and 
women like that. There lay your mis- 
take, amigo—you did not beat her. But 
some day he will cast a look at some 
other woman, and ” he made a swift, 
sweeping motion across his throat— 
“then Josefa will kill him. Perhaps not. 
He shoots quick, Red William, likeJohnny 
Campbell, in his little wooden house. 

Denham glanced distastefully toward 
the station—a mere cabin, set down in 
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the wilderness. Beyond, and all around 
it, stretched the desert, broken only by 
gaunt cacti, pointing ghostly fingers to 
the sky, and by telegraph poles that sped 
away to the west, following the undevi- 
ating course of the tracks. Earlier in the 
evening, clouds had favored a holdup, 
but now the moon shone brightly, send- 
ing down a flood of white radiance. 
Once, when Pedro flung his hand out for 
an instant, it seemed photographed on 
the sand. He drew it back with a glance 
at Denham. But Denham was not look- 
ing at him. Out there in the moonlight 
floated Josefa’s face. He saw her red 
mouth and panther glance, but it left 
him cold. 

“Josefa,” he said, under his breath— 
“Josefa gone! A year ago it would have 
driven me crazy. Tonight—somehow— 
I don’t care.” 

The Mexican heard. “It is not well 
to care,” he said. “What is one woman? 
There are always others. As for Josefa 
—she is my sister—but”—he flicked the 
ashes from his cigarette, and shrugged 
his shoulders—“she was always wicked, 
Josefa,” he said, at length. 

Denham looked at him thoughtfully 
—beyond him, to the double line of rails 
that ran like silver ribands until they 
melted in the horizon. Josefa’s face, 
with its mocking smile, had gone. In 
some dumb way, Denham knew she had 
gone from his heart, too, and the knowl- 
edge left him calm. 

“Badness is a queer thing,” he said. 
“T’ve lived with all sorts of people— 
mostly bad ones, I guess, since I’ve been 
man grown—but I’ve never yet seen a 
man that thought he was bad. No more 
they weren’t, altogether. You ain’t a 
bad sort, Pedro, for all your lying an’ 
thieving an’ that nasty knife habit of 
yours. Neither am I, though nobody’d 
believe it. It’s always a toss-up with 
me, when I’m going into a job that may 
mean a lot of swag—and may mean mur- 
der—whether I’ll go ahead, or chuck 
the whole thing.” 

He was silent foratime, watching rings 
of smoke that floated from Pedro’s lips. 

“T’ve lived among thieves and scala- 
wags and vagabonds—in cities and on 
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the plains—but there ain’t a thief among 
‘em that don’t think he’s better than the 
man he robs. He knows he gives what 

he has to-a pard in trouble, or to any 
woman that asks him. Thieves mostly 
throw away or give away their plunder. 
That’s what makes ’em thieves—not 
knowin’ the value of money. If they see 
another man with a lot, they think he’s 

a mean cuss to have kept it—an’ they 
steal it if they can. An’ when people 
talk to *°em—through the bars, maybe— 
about honesty and cleanness and duty to 
their neighbors—they don’t know what 
it means. They don’t understand. They 
think they’re a lot better’n the man that 
piles up his dollars an’ gives ’em to 
churches and charities after he’s dead.” 

“Tt is good to give something to the 
church,” said Pedro. 

“Then there’s the women. Some of 
’em are tough. Women go further’n men 
—up or down. But I’ve seen the worst 
of ’em cry over a sick baby—yes, an’ 
pray, too, never doubtin’ that God’ll hear 
them as well as anybody. Poor little 
kids—they’d better die, for it’s a sure 
thing theyll grow up to be thieves an’ 
jail-birds—but the mothers don’t think 
about that. They love ’em an’ pray for 
’em, just the same.” 

“Yes. I have seen Josefa fall on her 
knees, when the image of the Infant 
Jesus was carried past.” 

Denham nodded. “There’s something 
about a baby no woman can stand 
against. I remember how my mother 
used to come up to my bed at night an’ 
talk to me, an’ try to make me a decent 
little chap. Maybe if she’d lived, instead 
o’ givin’ out when I was knee-high to a 
grasshopper—maybe I’d been decent yet. 
No tellin’. So Josefa prayed to the 
Infant Jesus. I—didn’t know that.” 

“Not often,” said Pedro, truthfully— 
“once or twice, maybe. Me—I give 
something always to the church. And I 
go to confession—sometimes. Father 
José is severe.” He sighed. 

“T was to be a priest,” he continued ; 
“did Josefa never tell you? The good 
fathers cared for me, when I was little, 
and taught me from their great books— 
it was thus that I learned English—and 
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Father José had pride in me. But 
Josefa came, again and again, telling of 
the world—and at last I went with her. 
Still, I am careful not to offend the 
saints.” He fumbled at his neck and 
drew from under the red handkerchief 
a little silver image, hung on a string. 
“The holy St. Sebastian,” he said, kiss- 
ing it. 

The American looked at him with a 
sort of amusement. 

“T didn’t know you was religious, 
Pedro. I never have been, myself, an’ 
the reason is, I don’t dare. I’d be some 
sort of a crank, sure, if I gave in to it— 
some religious freak, going around, 
preachin’ an’ exhortin’. I couldn’t do it 
by halves. So I guess I’ll have to stay 
what I am—train-robber and general 
bad man.” 

“Surely,” said Pedro, with simplicity. 
“Those others are all heretics and there- 
fore damned. It is well to escape 
that.” 

“Even by being a scamp. Well, I sup- 
pose there is some chance for thieves. 
The Bible says so, anyway.” He looked 
curiously at the cross thrown on the sand 
by the cactus. In the silence, the sound 
of bells came faintly from great dis- 
tance—the bells of the old church at El 
Paso. 

“Pedro,” said Denham, suddenly, “do 
you know what night this is?” 

“The night of the Holy Nativity,” 
said Pedro, promptly. “Do you hear the 
bells ?” 

“Christmas night,” muttered Denham, 
“Christmas night—out here on the desert 
—and I going to rob a train! Lord, 
what a queer thing life is!” He leaned 
forward and rested his chin on his 
clasped hands. 

The station agent, a little bent man, 
bareheaded, with a paper in his hand, 
came out and looked up the track. Then 
he went in again and shut the door. 
Pedro, watching, saw his shadow pass 
before the one window of the station 
house. Denham had not noticed. 

“Pedro,” he said, “how do they keep 
Christmas, down in those Mexican towns 
where you have lived? Do they have a 
Christmas tree, with a golden-haired 
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angel in the top, an’ cornucopias spillin’ 
blessings and candy on the kids, an’ 
little pink an’ white candles setting 
things on fire if you don’t watch ’em?” 

“No, but there is a grand procession, 
after the mass is sung, and the holy 
images are carried through the streets, 
and the priests march by in their robes, 
and then, in the midst, the Mother and 
the Holy Child—and all the people fall 
on their faces. “Once,” said Pedro seri- 
ously, “I looked up—when I was quite 
littl—and I saw—I saw around the 
head of the Child a halo—not a wooden 
halo, covered with gilt, you understand, 
but a halo of light.” 

“Yes,” said Denham. He was shad- 
ing his eyes, looking out over the desert. 

“It was a miracle,” said Pedro, 
piously. “I have seen other miracles.” 

“Hush,” said Denham. “Here comes 
the express !”” 

It came out of distance with frightful 
swiftness, for the limited was on its 
heels—just how far behind it could not 
know until the trainman snatched a 
paper from Johnny Campbell’s hand and 
read it by the light of a lantern. He 
nodded, said a few quick words, waved 
his hand to the engineer, and the express 
was off again. The stop at this station 
was for orders. 

Denham watched it dwindle to noth- 
ing along the silver ribands. Then, 
slowly, he rose and shifted his belt so 
that his pistols were under his hand. 
Pedro threw aside his cigarette and 
lifted a lantern from the ground. It 
was closely wrapped, so that no light 
escaped, but peering in, Pedro saw the 
red glow. Both men looked across at 
the station house. 

“What’s that?” asked Denham sud- 
denly. He dropped back in the shadow 
and stared fixedly at the tracks. Some- 
thing was crossing them, blurring the 
silver ribands for a moment, then leay- 
ing them clear, as it turned toward the 
spot where the two men crouched—where 
the shadow lay like a cross. 

The lantern fell from the Mexican’s 
hands. His swarthy face turned white. 

“Madre de Dios,” he whispered; “‘the 
Holy Child!” He dropped, face down, 
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in the sand. Denham rose to his knees 
and waited. Wonder—absolute, unmixed 
with other feeling, filled his soul. 

A child was coming to them across 
the desert, coming slowly and quietly, 
with a lamb clasped to its breast. 

It seemed to Denham that a hush fell 
over the night. The stars hung low, as 
though watching, and the little wind 
that all the evening had fretted the sand 
was stilled. Pedro, cowering against the 
cactus, muttered incoherent prayers. 
Denham remained motionless, save that 
his hand moved up to his throat and 
clutched it. He breathed with difficulty. 

Straight, as though led by some invis- 
ible hand, the child came on. At the 
dense, cross-like shadow it hesitated an 
instant, then plunged forward toward 
Denham with steps that wavered. He 
caught it as it fell. 

A real child—a child, out here in the 


desert—a child, sobbing, trembling, 
clinging to him—resting in his arms as 
on its mother’s breast! The lamb slid 


to the ground. 

“Mercy,” wailed Pedro, half smothered 
in sand—“Mercy, little Jesus, and 
tomorrow I will give all to the 
church !” 

“Get up, you fool,” said Denham, not 
harshly. “It’s only a baby.” 

“A baby!” Pedro’s voice was incred- 
ulous. He raised his head cautiously— 
then struggled to his knees—still awed. 

He reached out his hand and touched 
the child on the shoulder. It moaned 
and clung to Denham. 

Pedro shrank back, staring, bewil- 
dered. Presently he picked up the lamb, 
and laughed. It was a child’s toy, a 
woolly lamb on wheels. 

“And I thought it was the Holy 
Child! Caramba!” 

Denham looked at him strangely. He 
put the child on its feet and gazed at it, 
still in pure wonder. Whence had it 
come, this little human mite, with its 
halo of golden hair, its tear-swept eyes? 
Why had it come to him? He looked at 
it more closely. 

“The little kid’s hurt, Pedro.” He 
turned the child’s face to the moonlight. 
The tender cheek was torn and scratched 
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and blood trickled from a little cut. 

“Oh,” it moaned helplessly, “oh /” 

Denham felt gently where the tiny 
hand lay. The collar bone grated under 
his fingers. He sprang to his feet, with 
an exclamation of horror. 

“It’s hurt bad!” he gasped. He 
started on a run toward the station, but 
Pedro jumped in front of him. 

“Have you taken leave of your senses, 
then?” he cried. “If you go there, that 
Johnny will shoot you!” 

Denham stopped a moment. 

“Tt fell off the express!” he cried, with 
sudden illumination. “How, I can’t tell 
—but that’s it—and it must have folks 
on the train. Ill make Johnny tele- 
graph—and then stop the limited 

He started off again, but Pedro 
grappled with him. 

“You are locoed!” he cried. “TI tell 
you Johnny will kill you, and all will 
be lost. Let me go first and talk with 
him, as we planned. Then, when he sus- 
pects nothing, you 6 

Denham turned and faced him. 

“Pedru, there ain’t going to be any 
hold-up tonight.” 

“No hold-up ?” 

SNe” 

Pedro looked at Denham, at the 
revolver in his steady hand, at the child, 
sobbing in the shadow of the cactus. 

“Tt is true,” he said at last, hesi- 
tatiagly, “that it is the night of the Holy 
Nei ‘ty, and it is not lucky; I stepped 
on a scorpion, too, as we crossed the 
desert—and then, there is Father José.” 

Denham dropped the revolver and 
thought a moment. Pedro was right. 
Johnny Campbell would shoot first and 
ask explanations afterward. He had 
been in El] Paso and knew of the mur- 
der. If he telegraphed ahead for help 
for the child, he might telegraph for the 
sheriff at the same time. Denham 
looked about him desperately. All at 
once, he threw up his head and listened. 

“The limited!” he cried. “Pedro, 
come quick! Bring the child! Come!” 

He snatched the lantern from the 
ground, and ran. Pedro, not under- 
standing at all, caught up the little one 
and followed. At the switch post Den- 
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ham paused and slung the lantern over 
the arm. 

“Stay here,” he gasped, pushing Pedro 
down in the shadow. “When the train 
stops, jump on quick, and tell the con- 
ductor to take you both to El Paso. Tell 
him Johnny has wired 14 

He dashed on across the track, dodged 
the bullet that came whizzing past his 
head, and grappled with Johnny Camp- 
bell in the open door of the station. 

Johnny had put out the light when he 
jumped for the door. The two men 
swayed and struggled in darkness. As 
the limited thundered up and came to a 
grudging stop, with a grinding of brakes 
and the hissing of steam, Johnny sent 
out a piercing cry for help. 

Denham put his hand over his mouth 
and dragged the little agent to the win- 
dow. There, still clenched in fierce 
struggle, the two men saw Pedro hold 
the child aloft—saw the conductor spring 
to the ground, ask a hurried question or 
two—nothing short of life or death 
might stop the limited—then hurry 
Pedro on board, with the baby in his 
arms. With a shriek, the train was off 
into the night, and Denham drew a deep 
breath of relief. 

Johnny Campbell had stopped strug- 
gling. Denham drew him out the open 
door, into the moonlight, where they 
could see one another. He was per- 
fectly safe, now. No other train passed 
after the limited, and there was no 
human being within miles. 

“Johnny,” he said, “I’m going to tie 
you up and leave you here. There'll be 
a train along in the morning, and some- 
body *1l cut you loose. It may occur to 
you that a hold-up was contemplated 
tonight. I don’t say whether there was 
or not; but if so, it didn’t take place. 
You saw that yourself. Now, will you 
be quiet while I tie you?” He gradually 
loosened his hold on the little man, but 
kept him covered with his gun. 

“Perhaps,” said Johnny Campbell, in 
his usual drawling tones, “you’ll have 
the extreme kindness to tell me why 
you're going to tie me up. I don’t see 
the necessity for it.” 

Denham looked at him in surprise. 
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“That little kid fell off the express, 
some way or other. And I stopped the 
limited to take him on to El Paso.” 

“T’ve got eyes in my head,” remarked 
Johnny Campbell. “I saw why you 
stopped the train.” 

“Then,” said Denham, more slowly, 
“there’s that matter of the shooting at 
El Paso. I didn’t do it, but if you was 
to telegraph the sheriff that I’m within 
catching distance ~ 

“T won’t,” said Johnny Campbell. 
know you didn’t do that shooting.” 

“T can’t prove you didn’t, of course,” 
he added, as Denham dropped his gun 
and looked at him. “But I’m not going 
to telegraph the sheriff or anybody else. 
And if you want to make a quick start 
to get over the border, there’s nothing 
to prevent it, so far as I know.” 

Denham gazed at Johnny, a sudden 
illumination shining through the bewil- 
derment in his face. He walked away 
without a word. Johnny stood in the 
doorway, looking after him. 

Presently Denham turned and came 
back. His face was still shining, but 
the bewilderment was gone. He met 
Johnny’s glance steadily. 

“There was going to be a hold-up. I 
planned it. Pedro didn’t have anything 
—didn’t have much to do with it.” 

“Scheduled to take place at this point, 
I suppose,” drawled Johnny Campbell, 
lolling against the doorway. “With me 
in the title role, in case I showed fight, 
which, naturally, I would. Might I ask 
why it didn’t go through accordin’ to 
programme ?” 
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Denham did not answer. Instead he 
turned and pointed back over the desert. 
“Do you see it?” he said, “that 
cross? That’s where the child came, 
right down through the shadow, an’ fell 
in my arms.” 

Johnny Campbell was silent. 
ham moved away again. 

“I’m going,” he said, simply. “Thank 
you, Johnny. Maybe some day, after 
I’ve learned to be decent, we'll meet. 
I’d like to shake hands with you—then.” 

“Do it now,” said Johnny. “Good- 
bye, Denham. Cut across into Mexico, 
and when you're safe, send me a line, 
and I'll let you know how things go.” 

Denham wrung his hand and walked 
away. Johnny Campbell went into the 
station house and shut the door. 

“Guess I’d better telegraph ahead 
about the kid,” he said, as he fumbled to 
light the lamp. “An’ it won’t do any 
harm to inquire if they’ve caught Red 
Bill. They were hot on his trail the last 
word I had. Wonder if I did right in 
sending Abe off to Mexico? It'll keep 
him out of Josefa’s clutches, anyway, 
until his good resolutions set.” 

After Johnny had gone, Denham went 
back to the cactus. He stood a long time 
at the edge of the shadow, looking at the 
tiny foot-prints that dimpled the sand. 
Then he followed them, down to the foot 
of the cross. He sank to his knees and 
bowed his head—so low that it touched 
the sharp thorns of the cactus. When 
he raised his face at last, there were 
drops of blood on his brow; but in his 
eyes was the light of a transfigured soul. 


Den- 
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Humbug’s Christmas Mail 
A TRUE STORY OF THE SIERRA NEVADA 


g HE snow was nine feet deep as the 
mail carrier and his little horse 
struggled through the Devil’s 
corral. Robbers’ creek was 
crossed with the snow twelve 
feet deep and the storm still 
increasing in violence. The little horse moved 
steadily forward on his square iron snow- 
shoes, obedient to the praise and caresses of 
his master. The mail must reach Humbug 
for Christmas, though the Storm King piled 
snow as high on the Sierra Nevadas as they 
towered above the distant sea. 

The six-thousand-foot level was reached. 
The carrier and his weary little horse 
stopped for a hasty meal at the Mountain 
house. The odor of Mrs. Brown’s fried veni- 
son and home-made bread did not deter the 
carrier from first giving a swift rubdown to 
the wiry little bay, eagerly crunching his 
oats. No hands, other than his master’s, 
ever touched little Dave. Davie didn’t like 
strangers. 

In an hour they were on the trail again, 
despite the solemn warning of the men at 
the stage station. For five weeks the worst 
storm in years had raged over the snowy 
range, and no mail had been over the trail. 
Tomorrow would be Christmas, and many a 
weary heart ached for news of the outside 
world, and of dear ones far away. To miss 
the Christmas mail is a calamity of direst 
magnitude to people snowed in for months, 
and whose only change, whose only sunshine, 
is the receipt of letters and papers. 

It was growing dark when little Dave and 
his rider reached the seven-thousand-foot 








level. The wind grew colder and colder, and 
drifted the snow into the hollows. The car- 
rier was growing numb. The blazes on the 
huge pine trees, the only indication of the 
trail, were fast disappearing in banks of 
snow. At 7,500 feet scarcely a blaze was 
in sight; at 8,000 feet all were buried. Little 
Dave and his master were lost in the heart 
of the Sierra. 

It was eleven o’clock by his watch when 
the carrier dropped the slide of his dark 
lantern and said: 

“Davie boy, we’re done for. We can’t get 
the Christmas mail to Humbug after all, old 
man. We’ve packed our last mail-bag—you 
and me, Davie—our last mail-bag.” 

Davie whinnied and rubbed his glossy 
head against his master’s boot. Davie under- 
stood. The wind grew keener, but the car- 
rier no longer felt the cold. Davie stumbled 
on a little farther; he paused beneath a 
clump of trees, in the lee of a huge snow- 
drift, as his master slipped from the saddle 
into the soft snow. 

It was a dreary Christmas eve at Humbug 
stage station. The men sat dismally around 
the fire and told tales of other storms, of the 
snow-shoers who had frozen to death, of 
the many narrow escapes each had experi- 
enced. No one mentioned the mail, but each 
knew that all had the same thought—‘“no 
Christmas mail this year.” The snow piled 
up to the second story of the station house, 
the wind howled, and one by one the men 
crept quietly away to bed. 

Christmas was two hours old when a stamp- 
ing and whinnying on the porch awakened 
the house. The door was opened, and a rider- 
less horse walked wearily into the hall, the 
mail-hags strapped to his saddle. 
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“Why, durn me, if it ain’t Davie, the mail 
carrier’s hoss! Davie boy, whar’s your mas- 
ter? whar is he, lad?” 

The pony neighed and stood quietly, while 
the mail-bags were unstrapped, but when 
Jerry Thompson tried to take off the saddle, 
the horse snorted, plunged through the open 
door and disappeared into the darkness, the 
sparks flying as his big iron snow-shoes 
struck each other in his first hasty leap. 

The men looked at one another, and the 
old man said: 

“It’s too durn bad; the hoss is snow-mad, 
and there ain’t a soul could live in that storm 
to ketch him. And the carrier’s done for, 
boys—he’s somewhere out there in the moun- 
tains,” his voice grew husky, “just ’cause 
he wanted to bring us the Christmas mail. 
He aughten ter tried; there ain’t no one on 
earth could a’ done it. He’s a hero, too, is 
little Dave—he knew the carrier’d rest easier 
if the Christmas mail cum through.” 

At daybreak Christmas morning eight 
determined men on snow-shoes started on 
their sad errand—to find and bring in the 
frozen carrier. The storm had lulled and 
the snow, glistening, white, trackless, lay 
twenty feet deep on the level and thirty feet 
in the hollows. Up the trail silently, deter- 
minedly they searched. They stood on the 
summit as the sun rose. The old man sighed: 

“The first sunshine for five weeks—and we 
got the Christmas mail. If only ” he 
paused a moment, wiped his eyes furtively, 
then started and glanced quickly around. 
“Boys,” he continued excitedly, “did you hear 
that? Listen!” 

A faint whinny sounded across the snow. 
With a shout of “little Dave, it’s little 
Dave!” the men started forward with light- 
ning speed, their long snow-shoes raising a 
cloud of flakes behind them. 

The sound led them to a thick clump of 
tamarack trees, and thrusting aside the 
branches, they saw little Dave lying in the 
snow. But when, close beside the horse, 
unconscious, but still alive, they found his 
master, their shouts awoke the echoes from 
Humbug to Lassen peaks. 

There was a rejoicing and dinner at Hum- 
bug that Christmas that was never equaled 
before, nor has it been since, and little Dave 
ate oats and unlimited lumps of sugar at the 
head of the table. 





* * * * 


“You see them five tamarack trees by that 
big rock?” said “Old Jonnny,” the stage 
driver. “Wal, that’s the place, and”—point- 
ing to the frisky little bay leader—“that’s 
Davie, that is. The finest snow-shoe hoss 
in Californy! Yes, sir! And there ain’t 
money enough in the United States treasury 
to buy him, neither! Ah, Davie lad, you and 
me has had many a close shave—but that 
was the nighest of all!” 

MaubE L. FRANCI8, 
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Next Boom is Panamint 


HERE are some twenty-five thou- 

sand people in the new mining 
districts of Nevada, and the 
larger part of them are watching 
for new camps and new openings. 
Tonopah grew slowly and con- 
servatively, but finally compelled attention 
by sheer force of merit. Goldfield caused a 
stampede and proved such a success that by 
the time Bullfrog entered the favored arena, 
the people were only too ready for it. Those 
who had made a stake at Tonopah and Gold- 
field were willing to take a chance at a new 
venture, and those who hesitated and lost at 
the first camps and even the second, did not 
intend to lose on Bullfrog. So also with 
Bullfrog there was a rush to Kawich, Lida, 
Silver Peak, and Tule Cafion, each in turn 
attracting and enjoying either great or small 
booms, but just now every one is on the tip 
toe of excitement to know where the next 
rush will be, and it looks as though that sec- 
tion will be Panamint. 

Generally speaking, the Panamint range, in 
Inyo county, California, offers as great an 
opportunity for the man of small means and 
the prospector as it does for the capitalist. 
There are already sufficient good mines to 
attract an energetic, active population, and 
when the country has been thoroughly pros- 
pected, many mines are bound to be added to 
the present good showings of the district. 
Old Panamint camp has already produced its 
millions, but this was entirely from a copper- 
silver ore. No attention whatever was paid 
to the gold veins. 

Every one of the formations generally 
found in most mining sections are there. 
These are the schists, slates, quartzites, lime- 
stones, granites, andesites and rhyolites, all 
running about parallel with the strike of the 
range. All the veins are in true fissures and 
many lie in contacts, thus assuring the most 
permanent conditions for depth of ore bodies. 
Even the most skeptical mining expert can 
find no fault with the geological conditions 
of the range, and Josiah Edward Spurr, the 
eminent United States geologist, who has 
recently studied the section, predicts that 
some remarkable discoveries will be made. 

Water is plentiful in most of the cafions, 
always enough for milling purposes, and in 
some cases for power. There is a heavy 
growth of pine in the upper parts of the 
eafion, which assures cheap and abundant 
f.ct and mine timbers. The country is quite 
active at present, but has never enjoyed a 
boom. Many men are now visiting the dis- 
trict, and before many months it is expected 
that this section will receive the proper 
attention that it deserves. 

The original Panamint properties were 
located by a lot of outlaws, in the early 
’70’s. Their discovery proved so valuable 
as to immediately attract the attention of 
mining men, and were soon sold to Senators 
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William M. Stewart and John P. Jones, 
of Nevada. This section for several years 
enjoyed one of the greatest rushes to any 
mining camp. The activity lasted about five 
years and declined with its more famous 
sister, the Comstock lode, but not until 
$2,500,000 had been produced from a rich 
silver lead ore. The nearest shipping point 
in those days was Los Angeles, more than 
500 miles distant. This famous old camp is 
situated high up in the range at an elevation 
of more than 7,000 feet, just under Telescope 
peak, which rears its head 10,987 feet above 
sea level. It is a most delightful spot, with 
its running water and forests of pifion pine, 
particularly in the summer. Such a spot will 
be sought by the desert prospector during the 
intolerable hot days of the coming summer, 
and when once he gets into this range the 
world will hear more of the Panamint dis- 
trict. 

Probably the most important of all the 
cafions is Jail cafion. Here are located some 
of the best mines in the entire range, among 
which are those of the Gem group. These 
claims are owned by local men, and have a 
good record from their high-grade, free-mill- 
ing ores alone. But recently the same parties 
have discovered on one of the claims a strong 
vein of sulphide ore, carrying more than $100 
per ton in gold, several shipments of which 
have been made to the Val Verde smelter in 
Arizona. 

Farther up the caiion is found the rich 
Burro mine, which was discovered by an 
Indian. The vein continuously outcrops the 
full length of the claim, reaching a width of 
twenty feet. A rich shoot runs better than 
$50 and the whole vein averages more than 
$10 to the ton. Twenty inches of water runs 
across the north end of the claim, and an 
abundance of timber is found farther up the 
eafion. This is a free milling proposition, 
and should prove a very attractive group for 
the capitalist. 

Adjoining this famous property is the Star 
group, owned by James McHugh, and show- 
ing a well-defined vein between slate and 
diabase. The entire vein will pay well, and 
assays as high as $116 have been obtained 
across four feet. With capital for develop- 
ment purposes, these claims should prove big 
producers. 

Four miles to the south is Surprise cafion. 
Here the once famous mines of Senators 
Stewart and Jones are located, but nothing 
has been done with them for the last thirty 
years. However, recently, Jack Curran has 
located some good claims in the vicinity of 
the old silver camp, which he is working 
to a profit. These veins are probably of the 
same series as those of Halls cafion, just to 
the north. Nothing whatever has been done 
in the way of development work, but as soon 
as a trail can be built shipping will be com- 
menced. The formations of this part of the 
range are limestone and quartzite, and the 
ledges are on the contact. 
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It. is stated that De Lamar may take over 
the Radcliff group of properties in Pleasant 
cafion, which have produced several hundred 
thousands in gold. The vein on these claims 
show a strong fissure in places 40 feet wide, 
at a depth of 1,100 feet. It also shows 15 
or 20 feet of $28 ore on the surface. The 
World Beater mine, owned by Monte Mont- 
gomery, and located just above the Radcliff, is 
producing some wonderful ore. Many thou- 
sands are being extracted from a four-foot 
ledge that averages better than $75 a ton. 
Much of it runs into the hundreds. 

The Tyler brothers have just closed a deal 
on their claims with eastern capiatlists for 
$25,000. They have opened up a fine shoot, 
and it is expected when the mill, now in 
course of erection, is completed, that these 
mines will produce largely in bullion. 

One of the greatest discoveries reported 
from the Panamint is that of Tom 
O’Shaunessy, who has just located several 
claims on a vein over 100 feet wide, and all 
of which will horn well. Thirty feet of ore 
on the hanging wall side gives high 
values. 

H. M. Thurman, a local prospector, has 
recently found some rich veins that give 
promise. These veins were found after fol- 
lowing for some days some float up Coyote 
eafion. The vein outcrops boldly for 600 feet, 
and good values are obtainable in the horn 
spoon across the entire ledge, and by assay 
averages more than $35. One shoot is known 
to exist that will run $125 per ton. 

Another rich discovery has been made by 
Don Pickett, who heard of the Thurman 
strike and immediately decamped to the same 
cafion. Some 2,000 feet to the west, and 
parallel, he found a strong, well-defined vein 
that showed bright particles of free gold. 
Upon close inspection he found the vein to 
carry uniformly high values. By careful 
horning he has demonstrated the existence of 
several rich shoots. 

Other discoveries have recently been made 
in the low hills to the south, and they show 
veins of value. 

Geologically this end of the range is not 
unlike that of Tonopah and Goldfield, and 
offers a good opportunity to the prospector 
The formation is composed principally of 
andesite and rhyolite. Recently the south 
west has been electrified by the discovery by 
“Shorty” Harris of a rich gold vein in the 
Panamint district. It is stated that a vein 
has been found over fifty feet in width show 
ing values throughout. The strike is of so 
recent date that very little can be stated. 

It is only a question of time when this sec 
tion will be better known and get its just 
share of the thorough prospecting that all 
the desert along the state line is destined to 
share in. The way to reach this unpros 
pected range is via the Southern Pacifie to 
Reno, thence south to Keeler, where a tri 
weekly stage connects with Ballarat. 

Frep PHERY. 
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The Course of Empire 


Improving the Harriman Lines 


Official statements from headquarters tell 
of large orders, due to increasing demands of 
the service, for new equipment for the 
western Harriman lines of railway. Requisi- 
tions have been placed on locomotive builders 
for 140 of the most modern types of heavy 
locomotives for Union and Southern Pacific 
lines. Seventy-two of these are consolidation 
freight locomotives, twenty-seven being for 
the Southern Pacific and the balance for 
Union Pacific lines. These locomotives are 
of the following dimensions: Total weight 
on drivers, 187,000 pounds; total weight of 
engine, 208,000 pounds; weight of tender, 
loaded, 135,050 pounds. These locomotives 
compare favorably with the very heaviest 
freight engines in service anywhere in the 
country. 

Ten of the locomotives ordered are to be 
passenger engines of the Pacific type, six 
being for Southern Pacific and the balance 
for Union Pacific lines. These locomotives 
have following dimensions: Total weight on 
drivers, 141,000 pounds; total weight of 
engine, 222,000 pounds; weight of tender, 
loaded, 162,200 pounds. These are intended 
for fast heavy passenger service, and are of 
the largest type used in this service in the 
United States. 

Twenty-three of the locomotives are to be 
passenger engines of Atlantic type, thirteen 
being for Southern Pacific and ten for Union 
Pacific lines. Dimensions as follows: Total 
weight on drivers, 105,000 pounds; total 
weight of engine, 196,000 pounds; weight of 
tender, loaded, 162,200 pounds. These loco- 
motives are for fast passenger .rains on the 
more level lines. 

The tenders on the Atlantic and Pacific 
type locomotives have a carrying capacity of 
nine thousand gallons of water, being exces- 
sively large, in order to permit them to make 
long runs without being delayed taking water. 
Thirty-five of the new locomotives are to be 
switchi-g engines, twenty-one being for 
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Southern Pacific and the balance for the 
Union Pacific lines (Union Pacific lines 
including the Oregon Short Line and the 
Oregon Railway and Navigation company). 
These switch locomotives carry their entire 
weight, 140,000 pounds, on drivers. The 
engine tender weighs 85,040 pounds addi- 
tional. 

Fifty-two hundred freight cars of all 
classes, built of the most modern design, 
with steel underframing, have been ordered. 
Of these 4,050 are box cars having fifty tons 
capacity; 2,250 of these box cars being 
assigned to Southern Pacific and the balance 
to the Union Pacific properties. Four hun- 
dred of the cars are stock cars; three hundred 
of them being assigned to Southern Pacific 
and one hundred to Union Pacific properties. 
Four hundred and fifty of the new cars will 
be flat cars, each of fifty tons capacity; one 
hundred being assigned to Southern Pacific 
and three hundred and fifty to Union Pacific 
properties. Three hundred of the new cars 
are gondola coal cars of fifty tons capacity, 
all being assigned to Union Pacific properties. 

One hundred and twenty-one of the most 
modern passenger cars have been ordered 
built; twenty-five of these are coaches for 
Union Pacific lines, and sixty of the latest 
type of chair cars for the Southern Pacific. 
Twenty-two baggage cars will be built; ten of 
them being for Southern Pacific and the 
remainder for Union Pacific lines. Seven 
observation-smoking cars have been ordered 
for Union Pacific properties, for use on high- 
class passenger trains, also seven dining cars, 
of which six will be assigned to the Southern 
Pacific. 

It is to be observed that forty-eight per 
cent of the locomotives, fifty-one per cent of 
the freight cars and sixty-three per cent of 
the passenger cars ordered for the associated 
lines are to be assigned to the Southern 
Pacific. The 140 locomotives ordered have a 
total length of 9,334 feet; the 5,200 freight 
cars have a total length of 225,908 feet, and 
the 121 passenger cars a total length of 8,054 
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TYPES OF LOCOMOTIVES BEING BUILT FOR THE HARRIMAN LINES: NO. 2727 IS ONE OF THE LARGE SIMPLE- 
CONSOLIDATION ENGINES, WEIGHING 338,600 POUNDS IN WORKING ORDER. LOCOMOTIVE NO. 2400 
IS CAPABLE OF EXERTING A TRACTIVE EFFORT OF ABOUT 19,900 POUNDS, OR ABOUT TWO AND 
ONE-HALF TIMES THE TRACTIVE EFFORT OF THE STANDARD EIGHT-WHEEL PASSENGER ENGINE OF 
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feet. Thus the aggregate length of new 
equipment ordered amounts to 243,296 feet, 
or if they were all coupled together, forty- 
six miles, or almost the distance from San 
Francisco to San Jose. 

The associated lines have placed very large 
orders for new rail for the forthcoming year, 
the total amount aggregating 130,000 tons, 
or 1,008 track miles—double this number of 
lineal miles. Of this rail, 38,000 tons will be 
laid on Southern Pacific lines, the remainder 
on Union Pacific properties; 63,050 of the 
total tonnage will be of heavy ninety-pound 
section, which is ten pounds heavier than has 
heretofore been used. 

A large amount of new steel bridge work 
is contemplated. It is expected to place 
orders soon for nearly 23,000 tons of bridge 
material, of which a good proportion will go 
to Southern Pacific properties. 


What One Book Accomplished 


That modern railway advertising literature 
is not only attractive but convincing is shown 
by a recent instance brought to the attention 
of the officials of the Harriman lines in Ore- 
gon. In March, 1904, C. N. Hyskell, of Bur- 


lington, Iowa, received a copy of the “Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho” book. After reading 
it carefully, he brought his wife and three 
children to Oregon and secured 160 acres of 
land. Before coming he showed the book to 
Edward Andrews, of Burlington, Iowa, who 
brought his wife and one child. Mr. Andrews 
also secured 160 acres of Oregon land. He 
showed the book to C. D. Hazelrigg, who 
brought his wife and secured 160 acres of 
land. Mr. Hazelrigg, through this book, 
induced his father-in-law, Major and Mrs. 
Erdman, of Washington, D. C., to come to 
Oregon. They secured 160 acres of land and 
a house at Medford. Mr. Andrews, through 
this book, induced his brother-in-law, Edward 
White, of Minnesota, and two friends to 
locate in Oregon. These three bought two 
hundred acres. Mr. White, through this book, 
induced his three sisters and mother to come 
to Oregon, and they bought a house in Med- 
ford. Mr. Andrews, through this book, 
induced Lucin Wakefield, of Mankato, Minn., 
to come to Oregon. Mr. Wakefield secured 
160 acres of land and induced his brother, 
Del Wakefield, and three children, to come to 
Oregon; also his sister. Del Wakefield 
bought eighty acres of land near Medford, 
and also a house in that town. 
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FOUR MEN INTERESTED IN BRINGING ABOUT AN ALLIANCE OF PACIFIC STATES IN EXPLOITATION AFFAIRS 


An Alliance of Pacific States 


Citizens along the Pacific slope, filled with 
a zeal for the good of their states, are con- 
summating an interstate alliance between 
California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Utah, 
Nevada and Arizona territory. This alliance 
has much about it that is similar to the 
favored nation compacts made by world 
powers. Through it the advantages attained 
by great nations with their official declara- 
tions of friendship and good-will are to be 
brought to the states west of the Rocky 
mountains. It is hoped that such an organ- 
ization will bring about internal improve- 


ment, beneficial exploitation, and increased 


settlement throughout the states 
included in the association. 

The plan which was suggested by Rufus P. 
Jennings, of the California Promotion com- 
mittee, is to have all commercial organiza- 
tions—the chambers of commerce, boards of 
trade, improvement clubs and their like, all 
working to advertise the Pacific slope—cen- 
tralized under one executive body aiming at 
the general development of this entire area. 
It now seems that this idea is to be realized. 
Already in California there are over one hun- 
dred and fifty commercial organizations 
centralized under the California Promotion 
committee. In Oregon some fifty-seven such 
bodies are included in the Oregon Develop- 
ment League. A like organization, known 
as the Central Promotion committee, is 
being formed in Washington. The people of 
the remaining Pacific states are impressed 
with the advantages to be derived and are 
in hearty accord with the project. When the 
minor organizations in each of these states 
are brought under individual directing bodies 
these latter will themselves be martialed 
under the leadership of the Pacific States 
association. When finally working in full 
swing, this organization will incorporate a 
large number of chambers of commerce. 
These will all be working toward the same 
end, in perfect harmony and with a unity 
of purpose abandoning unfriendly competi- 
tion for codperation. There is to be no 
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curtailing of individual enterprise. Each 
state and local organization will be free to 
advertise its own locality and attract as large 
a development as possible for its own inter- 
ests, but beyond this, there will be the aiding 
of other sections as well as one’s own. A 
peculiar condition reigns upon the Pacific 
littoral in so much that development cannot 
be attained in one locality without benefiting 
all the rest of the coast. 

The constructive work of the proposed 
association includes publicity and internal 
improvement. Under such an executive it is 
planned to carry on united systematic adver- 
tising of the wonderful resources of the 
Pacific—resources unparalleled elsewhere. 
The opportunities here offered will be brought 
to world-wide prominence. When the possi- 
bilities for development are thus made known 
an unprecedented wave of immigration is cer- 
tain to be turned toward the Pacific. Last 
year these states furnished one seventh of the 
value of the wheat of the United States; one 
twenty-first of the value of oats, almost three 
sevenths of the value of barley, more than 
one seventh of the value of potatoes, and 
more than one eleventh of the value of hay. 
How great, then, will be the producing power 
of these states when settlers are upon the 
now waiting lands. 

And one of the features of this work on 
such a large scale, is that the proposed asso- 
ciation can find a place for each prospective 
settler which will perfectly suit his condi- 
tion. As pointed out above, under competi- 
tive development of individual sections, 
settlers are apt to be located in places where 
they are not suited; under the broader 
scheme of codperation, every one will be 
placed in the locality for which his character 
and condition best equips him. This is not 
the only phase of the constructive work. 
Those striving for progress realize that to 
insure permanent growth it is necessary to 
bring about internal improvements. A con- 
siderable part of improvement work naturally 
falls upon the national government, and its 
aid can readily be obtained when the mem- 
bers of the congressional delegations from the 
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Pacific states, working for the good of each 
other’s constituents, present a solid front at 
Washington. This aspect of the proposed 
work is significant, as it means that when 
working for special improvements an amassed 
strength will be enjoyed by the various dele- 
gations, and no competition need be antici- 
pated between separate states. They will act 
in harmony with one another, realizing the 
basic principle of the movement: that what 
is advantageous to one locality is advan- 
tageous to the whole region. 

The leaders in this movement are conserva- 
tive business men. Among them are Mr. Jen- 
nings, whose work has made the California 
Promotion committee so successful; J. H. 
McGraw, former governor of Washington 
and president of the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce; Tom Richardson, secretary of the 
Oregon Development League, and L. W. Pratt, 
secretary of the Tacoma Chamber of Com- 
merce, and former president of the Tacoma 
Boosters Club. These leaders have behind 
them a score of equally efficient workers. As 
a starting point they have taken the axiom 
that for a country to succeed it must create 
a home market in preference to seeking a 
foreign one for its products; to do this, in an 
undeveloped region, the population has to be 
built up; furthermore, that an identity of 
interests, such as exists throughout the 
Pacific slope, should have a codperation in 
effort. This was expressed by Mr. Richard- 
son, when he was in San Francisco a year ago 
last June. He said that the people of Oregon 
“would even like to see San Francisco become 
greater than New York, for we realize that 
as San Francisco and California grow, Port- 
land and Oregon will respond with equal 
strides.” 

When codperation is substituted for com- 
petition a mutual advantage will surely 
result in unprecedented prosperity. Then 
will be realized the prophecy of President 
Roosevelt, who said: 

“The empire that shifted from the Medi- 
terranean will, in the lifetime of those now 
children, bid fair to shift once more west- 
ward to the Pacific.” 


AvucGuUSTIN C. KEANE. 


In the Tonopah Country 


The trip to Tonopah and Goldfield, Colum- 
bia and Diamondfield today, compared with 
that of twelve months ago, might be likened 
to the sudden change from laborious ox-teams 
to the Pullman car. It takes the west and 
the westerner to forge ahead, nothing daunts 
him—he moves mountains to acquire his pur- 
pose, and makes water flow on the dry desert 
at his command, with force of energy, and 
the good American dollar. C. M. Schwab, 
who has just concluded a flying trip of inspec- 
tion through this wonderful region of south- 
ern Nevada, said: 
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“T like the West—I like this Nevada, I 
like the men—their very bearing says ‘do,’ 
says ‘independence,’ says ‘success.’ ” 

Tonopah and Goldfield are reached over the 
Southern Pacific by Pullman cars and easy 
chair cars, direct from San Francisco without 
change. Mr. Schwab marveled that he 
should travel all the way from New York 
to Goldfield without change. Tonopah is a 
camp some five years old, with nearly six 
thousand people, and mines that are a won- 
der to the mining world. At a conservative 
estimate, there is ore blocked out here that 
will furnish railroads with freight for the 
next fifteen or twenty years. Mr. Schwab is 
largely interested in Tonopah as well as in 
the newer camps of Goldfield and Bullfrog. 

Goldfield is all of eighteen months old; it 
has now 10,000 people, with buildings that 
give every convenience, for business, resi- 
dence, or the sojourner. Social conditions 
are as good as at home, and here is a club 
—The Montezuma—that would do credit to 
the Waldorf-Astoria as an annex. 

Progress is the constant call on the bugle. 
Millions of dollars have been taken out of 
small holes in the ground, for there are no 
great depths reached yet. Six-hundred-dollar 
ore is as common as twenty-dollar gold pieces, 
and three-thousand-dollar ore is not at all 
uncommon. 

Bullfrog—the sister camp—is some sixty 
miles distant from Goldfield, and is reached 
by automobile and stage. Mr. Schwab made 
the trip and climbed the mountains of Bull- 
frog and looked into many holes in the 
ground; one looked so good to him that he 
said that $3,000,000 of his good steel money 
can be called upon any time for it. 

F. MACPHERSON. 


Railway Hospital on Wheels 


Officials attending the American Railway 
Association’s annual meeting at Chicago, 
during October, were given the opportunity 
of inspecting the new hospital car of the 
Southern Pacific Company, of which descrip- 
tion and illustrations were given in the 
November Sunset. This car, which marks 
an innovation in modern railway service, is 
a complete hospital on wheels, but is so 
designed that when not on special duty it 
presents the artistic appearance of a thor- 
oughly equipped private car. It was built 
and finished throughout at the Southern 
Pacific shops at Sacramento, California—a 
result in detail and finish that compares most 
favorably with the finest cars ever turned 
out of the Pullman company’s shops. Dr. F. 
K. Ainsworth, manager of the Southern 
Pacific hospital service, plans to locate cars 
of this character, but not so elaborate, at 
various points on the system, where they may 
be in readiness for emergencies which demand 
prompt surgical aid and hospital necessi- 
ties. 

















Plays and the Players 


Holbrook Blinn is much interested in the 
“single episode” play. After a gratifying 
success in London, he hopes 
soon to revive the quaint 
old curtain-raiser in Amer- 
ica. Judging from Mr. 
Blinn’s own story, he has 
always been acting, even before he went on 
the stage. His first attempt at disguise was 
werthy of Tom Sawyer. There were no foot- 
lights, and the stage setting was the streets 
of San Francisco. It seems that one of his 
playmates could whip him. But when the 
kindly shades of night fell, Holbrook would 
don bristling black whiskers and parade as 
night watchman of a building that was going 
up next to the little boy’s house. As night 
watchman he could give chase and frighten 
the boy. Or, white-whiskered and bent with 
age, he would take the rdle of an old man 
and would beat the boy with his cane, saying: 
“You’re a bad little boy. I’ve been watching 
you ’round this neighborhood.” 

Perhaps the original impulse had some- 
thing to do with Mr. Blinn’s leaning to old 
men parts. When he was a student at Stan- 
ford, he used to give an imitation of Mans- 
field in the character of the dissipated old 
Baron Chevrial in “The Parisian Romance,” 
that was said to equal the original. When 
Joseph Grismer and Phebe Davies came to 
San Francisco with “The New South,” in 
1892, they took him away with them, cast in 
the rdéle of an old darky servant. In the 
play, “Ib and Little Christina,” an adapta- 
tion from a Hans Anderson story, he 
appeared as a man eighty years old. 

Falling into réles came easy to him. It 
was in his blood. His mother, Nellie Hol- 
brook Blinn, was a member of the Sheridan 
company, which played at the old Baldwin 


Holbrook Blinn 
Talks of One- 
Act Plays 


theater in San Francisco at the time David 
Belasco was serving the apprenticeship to 
his great art. California actresses are an 
innumerable host, but the California actor is 
more of a rarity. Although Mr. Blinn was 
without much honor in his own country, he 
invaded London, and with his wife, Ruth 
Benson, also from the west, produced a 
number of one-act pieces that won instant 
recognition. 

“The artistic production of one-act plays 
has always been my ambition,” says Mr. 
Blinn. “I produced a series of them in Lon- 
don, and London took to them. The curtain- 
raiser has almost died out in this counrty. 
Its fate was not an ignominious death, but 
in the larger play and musical comedy was 
found amusement enough for the entire eve- 
ning, so the little curtain-raiser simply 
stepped down and out. It is my hope to 
revive some of the best of them in this 
country, notably: “Ib and Little Christina,” 
“The Cat and the Cherub,” “Scrooge,” and 
“The Great Silence.” 

Most interesting is it to note the English 
criticism of the North American Indian, 
Rain-in-the-Face, as portrayed by Mr. Blinn 
in a little play called “The Great Silence.” 
Especially interesting is it when one stops to 
consider that the Indian since the colonial 
days has been associated in the English mind 
with massacre and treachery. A London 
account of Rain-in-the-Face reads: 


Though far from California, the land of 
reckless expansiveness, Mr. Blinn nevertheless 
has a quiet and tactiturn reserve. The son of 
a lady who was once the popular California 
actress, Miss Nellie Holbrook, he comes natur- 
ally by his talents. Rain-in-the-Face, the 
chieftain’s son, was superb in a splendid Indian 
costume, a real one imported from America, of 
white buckskin, embroidered with beads and 
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The Gainsborough Studio, London, photo 


HOLBROOK BLINN, AS HE DEPICTED THE AMERICAN INDIAN, RAIN-IN-THE-FACB, 
IN A PLAY CALLED “THE GREAT SILENCE,’ WHICH HE PRODUCED IN LONDON 


embellished with long leather fringe. He wore 
the feather head-dress of the Apache tribe and 
carried tomahawk and spear. The Apaches were 
that warlike race of American Indians who, 
at one time, inhabited that vast region lying 
between the Rio Colorado and the Rio Grande 
Del Norte. 

Nothing could better suit the quiet force 
and scholarly restraint of Mr. Blinn’s art than 
this figure of a doomed stoic, Rain-in-the-Face, 
marching to a tragic fate. Beautifully, too, 
did he read the lines, which, as he delivered 
them, were full of feeling and limpidly clear. 
But Mr. Blinn’s performance in “The Cat and 
the Cherub” gave us warning of his mastery 
in the short play. 


Mr. Blinn produced “Ib and Little Chris- 
tina” as an opera in London, and “The Cat 
and the Cherub” was also elaborated into an 


opera, which Mr. Blinn produced in Breslau, 
Germany. 

“Scrooge” is an adaptation from Dickens’ 
“Christmas Carol.” Mr. Blinn appears as the 
ghost of Marley, who, as Dickens puts it, 
“was dead to begin with.” Marley’s ghost 
presents the past to his miserly partner, 
Scrooge, in a series of tableaux. These acts 
within acts, all compressed within the liinits 
of a curtain-raiser, show great technical skill. 

“T notice in America a reactionary pas- 
sion for reticence in a play,” says Mr. Blinn. 
“After the wealth of musical comedy and 
gorgeous stage settings that have been 
flaunted at the public, the crystalized work 
of one-act plays would at least be a change, 





PLAYS AND THE PLAYERS 





EDYTHE CHAPMAN NEILL 


and I think the public would take kindly to 
the short play now and again. A short play 
means a straight, simple story. A simple 
story means simple dialogue and all must be 
clear cut as a cameo.” 

ISABEL FRASER. 


“The Light Eternal,” which is drawing full 
houses at the Majestic theater, in San Fran- 
cisco, was written by Martin V. Merle, a 
student in his senior year at Santa Clara col- 
lege. The play was written for the college 
theater, but it was so successful that requests 


were received to have it repeated in other 
theaters, and the faculty allowed the stu- 
dents to play it at San Jose and San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Bishop, the manager of the 
Majestic, saw it and decided to risk a big 
production. The success of the piece has 
proven his judgment. The scene of the play 
is laid in Rome during the early Christian 
era. 


An actress who is called upon to create one 


new character a season feels that she is 
accomplishing much. But Edythe Chapman 
Neill has created leading réles in two new 
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CHARLES W. STRINE 


plays already this season, besides learning a 
long part each week in a play that has been 
tried. She is at work on a part in Sydney 
Rosenfeld’s:new play, “The Optimist,” which 
Harry W. Bishop will produce at the Majestic 
theater, in San Francisco, some time soon. 


Charles W. Strine, formerly associate man- 
ager of the Tivoli, San Francisco, has been 
engaged as general representative of Sarah 
Bernhardt, during her coming American tour. 
This tour of the great French tragedienne 
is to include in its circuit the principal cities 
of the United States, Mexico and Canada. 
The San Francisco engagement comes in the 
spring of next year. Mr. Strine made an 
enviable record in San Francisco in handling 
the Conried opera company. It was a finan- 
cial record-breaker, $120,000 being’ the 
receipts of the series of twelve performances. 
Among some of the renowned artists and 
opera companies with whom Mr. Strine has 
been identified are: Mme. Melba, whose first 


Bushnell, photo 


journey across the continent was arranged by 
him; the Ellis opera company; the Maurice 
Grau opera company’s western tour, and 
Paderewski’s last American tour. Strine was 
once a newspaper man in Philadelphia. His 
genial manner and gift of personal mag- 
netism, besides his business ability, have ever 
been most helpful in gaining him the respect 
and esteem of his artist associates. 


Henry W. Savage will present three of his 
biggest attractions at the Columbia theater, 
San Francisco, during November and Decem- 
ber. The first will be a revival of the musical 
hit, “The Prince of Pilsen,” with Jess Dandy 
and Arthur Donaldson in the same réles in 
which they appeared when the piece first 
came out. The second production will be 
George Ade’s best musical comedy, “The Sho- 
gun,” and this will be followed by that most 
decided comedy success, George Ade’s “The 
College Widow.” 
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Books and Writers 


In this volume, recently published by 
A. M. Robertson, San Francisco, friends pay 
deserved tribute to a California 

“A Voice poet of unusual strength and 
from the purity. Charles Philip Nettle- 
Silence’’ ton was a contributor to the 
old Overland Monthly and con- 

temporary literature. Critics at that time 


CHARLES PHILIP NETTLETON 


spoke kindly words for his verse and pre- 
dicted for him world-wide recognition. In 
this book, Ina Coolbrith, Isabel Darling 
and the Rev. Hamilton Lee unite in putting 
out the best of the verse and some of 
the prose of the man they so much 
admire. 
Concerning his work Miss Coolbrith—and 
one could not wish for a better 
or kindlier critic—says: 


Instead of an actor he was a 
dreamer, sensitively shrinking into 
silence at a touch of ridicule or 
harsh criticism, longing desper- 
ately, at times, for a place among 
the world’s recognized workers, 
yet without the boldness, the 
endurance, the push and trample 
needed to win and keep what he 
prayed for, and seemingly deserved. 
His hardest battles, like those of 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim, were mental and 
spiritual, fought in silence and 
solitude, and their results offered 
to the world with diffidence because 
of his reverence for the works 
and uttered thoughts of that 
world’s greater minds. 


The writing here shows broad 
sympathy, delicate imagery, 
tuneful harmony, while in his 
prose there are paragraphs show- 
ing close observation and a deep 
and abiding philosophy. Here is 
his oft-quoted poem: 


CALIFORNIA 


Five thousand years the cry of 
“Westward !’’ rose 
Within the ardent restless Aryan 


race, 
Five thousand stormy years they 
sought the grace 
Of some Hesperian land of pure 
repose. 
At last God greatly smiled: here 
ever glows 
The sun of peace on man’s and 
nature’s face. 
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DR. HENRY MORSE STEPHENS 


The crowning crown is gained—beyond is 


space— 
And all that man may ask this land bestows. 


Rest now, O weary race, forevermore. 
*Tis afternoon, and wanderings are done. 
The Lord of Life still beckons on before 


To his own land of peace beyond the sun, 
But California ends the earthly quest 
*Tis afternoon; Joy, and lie down and rest. 


In closing the volume of selections Miss 

Coolbrith adds this 
L’ENVOI 

Good night! I close the book, my task at end, 

The little all that friendship’s faith may do: 
Thy voice has spoken from the silence, friend... 

And now I pausing, wonder... “if he knew!” 
It matters not. Rest till the Morning Light 
Shall summon... softly...so...Good night! 

Good night! 
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Few adopted Californians have so quickly 
endeared themselves to the whole state as 
has Professor Henry Morse Stephens, the 
genial and erudite professor of history and 
director of university extension at the Uni- 
versity of California. Mr. Stephens is an 
Englishman by birth and training and looks 
it, but wide experience and study in many 
fields have made him far less insular than 
most of his countrymen. He took honors in 
history at Balliol College, Oxford, and later 
studied law, but instead of practicing it, went 
into journalism in London. It was at this 
time, while he was the acknowledged expert 
on the subject of East India, that he made 
his investigations of the French revolution, 
which placed him in the front rank of English 
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DR. ROLAND DWIGHT GRANT 


Lecturer, writer, and a leading authority on the natural scenery 
and resources of the west 


historians. Incidentally, he found time to 
write from the sources a_ short history 
of Portugal, which has since been translated 
into Portuguese, and is now used as a text- 
book in the Portuguese schools. After teach- 
ing at the University of Cambridge for a 
time, Mr. Stephens accepted a call to a pro- 
fessorship at Cornell, and in 1902 came to 
take a similar position in the University of 
California. Professor Stephens is a glutton 
for work. In addition to doing a professor’s 
full duty in lecture and seminary courses, 
in one of which he has some four hundred 
students, and keeping in sympathetic touch 
with the undergraduates, he has organized a 
department of university extension, with 
several staff lecturers, and finds time to give 
some eight or nine courses of university 
extension lectures all over the state, the fees 


from which, to the amount of $2,500 or more, 
go to the university.. In the literary field he 
is a busy worker. In addition to numerous 
encyclopedia articles and contributions to the 
magazines, his published works include “A 
History of the French Revolution,” “The 
Story of Portugal,” “Life of Albuquerque,” 
“The Orators of the French Revolution,” 
and other volumes. 


William Henry Johnson’s “Pioneer Span- 
iards in North America” covers the period 
between the voyage of Alonzo de Ojeda, in 
1499, on which voyage he had Americus 
Vespucci with him as pilot, and the second 
conquest of New Mexico by Juan de Onate, 
in 1598, thus extending over a period of 
ninety-nine most important years in the his- 
tory of the western continent, especially that 
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part which afterward became known as the 
Spanish possessions. The author takes up, 
in turn, Balboa, the discoverer of the Pacific; 
Ponce de Leon, the explorer; Las Casas, the 
Indians’ friend; Cabeza de Vaca, possibly the 
first white man to enter New Mexico, and 
the first to become acquainted with the 
peculiar life of the Pueblo Indians, and 
certainly the one who inspired the first expe- 
dition into the country; Coronado and De 
Soto. The book contains a clear and read- 
able presentation of the subject. It is beau- 
tifully printed, and handsomely illustrated 
with thirty-four cuts and maps. It is valu- 
able because it gives succinctly and directly 
in one volume what formerly required one 
to read through many works to obtain. Pub- 
lished by Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


Paul Elder & Co. announce that the third 
edition of “Prosit, a Book of Toasts,” is just 
off the press, and second editions of “Joke 
Book Note Book,” “Blue Monday Book” and 
“Good Things and Graces” are now ready. 
Their successful “Matrimonial Primer” is 
issued in a first edition of 25,000 copies, of 
which the greater number were sold before 
publication. This year’s issue of the “Cynic’s 
Calendar” brings its total sale to 100,000 
copies. The sixth edition of “101 Sand- 
wiches,” a celebrated epicurean classic, is 
just ready, as well as the second editions of 
“101 Salads” and “101 Chafing Dish Recipes.” 


Books Received 


“A Chorus of Leaves,” by Charles G. Blanden. 
Paul Elder and Company, San Francisco. 

“Womanhood in Art, Bs by Phebe Estelle Spauld- 
ing. Paul Elder and Company, San Francisco. 

“The Menehunes,’ by Emily Foster Day. 
Paul Elder and Company, San Francisco. 

“The Bird Woman of the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition,” by Katherine Chandler. Silver, 
Burdett and Company, New York. 

“Government Regulation of Railway Rates,” 
by Hugo Richard Meyer. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 

“Indian Legends and Other Poems,” by John 
A. Buchanan. The ee and Ray Company, 
San Francisco; $1.0 

“Deerfoot on i Prairies,” by Edward S. 
Ellis. The John C. Winston Company, Phila- 
delphia; $1.00. 

“aA Picture Gallery of Souls,” by Ira J. 
Sterner. Richard G. Badger, Boston ; ah. 00. 

“Tristram and Isoult,” by Martha’ W . Austin. 
Richard G. Badger, Boston; $1.00. 

“The Fall of Tollan,” by James Edward 
Routh, Jr. Richard G. Badger, Boston; $1.00. 

“Samson Marrying,” by Edwin T. Whiffen. 
Richard G. Badger, Boston; -50. 

“Bound and Free,” by Hugh Mann. Richard 
G. Badger, Boston; 50 cents. 

“A Study of the Divine Comedy of Dante,” 
by Walter L. Sheldon. S. Burns Weston, 
Philadelphia; 50 cents. 

“The Tragedy of Eden,’”’ by Campbell Carnes. 
F. L. Rowe, Cincinnati. 

“The Horse in America,” by John Gilmer 
Speed. McClure, Phillips and Company, New 
York. 

“The Fortunes of the Landrays,’’ by Vaughan 
Kester. McClure, Phillips and Company, New 
York. 

“The Deluge,” by David Graham Phillips. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 

“Hearts Haven,” by Katherine Evans Blake. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 
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Sunset Rays 


California in Winter 


California in winter, when far through the 
land 
The storm king with withering rigor holds 


sway, 
Remains ever verdant, as though wizard’s 
wand 
Had charmed all the terrors of winter 
away ; 


California in sunshine is bathed every day, 
Her valleys and hillsides with soft zephyrs 
fanned— 
Her January a June, her December a May— 
What more could the heart of chilled mor- 
tal demand? 
R. F. Wilson. 





A Good Resolution 


St. Valentine or Santa Claus— 
Which saint do I prefer? 

When Christmas came, each year the same, 
I sent my gift to her. 


But now divine St. Valentine 
Gives privileges dear, 

And in his name I may proclaim 
My love without a fear. 


No diffidence to mar the sense, 
As speaking face to face; 

In writing told I may be bold 
In pleading for her grace. 


And then—but, no; she may not know 
From whom the verses come; 

When they in her no feeling stir 
My heart-song will be dumb. 


No, not a line of Valentine! 
I’ll put it on the shelf, 
And humbly bow and make my vow 
And tell her all myself. 
George Birdseye. 


What Counts 


If Jim had had a wad o’ dough, he’d bought 
a house and lot 

And give it to that wife of his, jest Johnny- 
on-the-spot. 


But things wan’t goin’ very good, and cash 
was mighty sca’ce, 

So Mary kinder hinted round to let the 
Christmas pass. 


But Jim he knew a thing or two and wan’t 
the passin’ kind, 

And what he’d do this Christmas was a 
troublin’ of his mind. 


When Christmas mornin’ came around he 
sneaked sly out of bed, 

And soon he’d built a roarin’ fire—then 
kissed his wife and said: 


“My sweetheart, Merry Christmas! Here’s 
your stockin’. Look real deep. 

For Santa’s brought you somethin’ that I 
hope you’ll always keep. 


I give it to you wholly; it’s more than 
worldly pelf.” 

She found in there a paper writ, with just 
one word, “Myself.” 


Her day is full o’ happiness, 0’ joy beyond 
compare. 

At evenin’ by the firelight she strokes his 
silver hair, 


And looks at him so lovingly, the color slowly 
mounts— 

You see, it ain’t jest what is done, but how 
it’s done that counts. 


A. Cressy Morrison. 
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An Elfin Idyl, by Albertine Randall Wheelan 

















Extract from The Evening Elf: “Upon the occasion of Queen Titania’s H 
great banquet last evening the path to the refreshment ring was brilliantly co 
lighted by innumerable calochortus lanterns, each of which held three 
fire-flies.” 
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convenience of location—are present. Write for pamphlet to C, M. GIDNEY, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Santa Barbar: 





SANTA BARBARA, 
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4 QUIET AFTERNOON AT THE PLAZA DEL MAR, SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 
AT SANTA BARBARA MAY BE FOUND: Warm and sunny winter days. Cool, refreshing summer days. No extremes 
ofheat or cold. The whole year so delightful that no month can be described as more enjoyable than the others. This is Cali- 
fornia’s homeland vailey, where all the elements of home-building—perfection of climate, beauty of scenery, wealth of vegetation, 


California. 
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WINCHESTER 


AMMUNITION, RIFLES ann SHOTGUNS 


WERE AWARDED 


THE ONLY GRAND PRIZE 


BY THE SUPERIOR JURY OF THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION 
Winchester goods are famous the world over for finish, strength and reliability 


A. MULLER, Pacific Coast Agent, 127 


First Street, San Francisco, California 











HOLLADAY’S 


The geographical CENTER of Portland. 

The most DESIRABLE and only exclusive residence 
district in the City. 

A level plateau well drained, 150 feet above river. 

Commands a fine view of the City, the river, Mt. 
Hood, Mt St. Helens, Mt. Adams and surrounding 
country. 

Is very accessible and within easy walking distance of 
the business district. 








ADDITION 


. Has one hour more SUNLIGHT than over the 


river. 

Has improved streets, gas, electric lights, water mains, 
trolley lines and sewers. 

Lots sold on advantageous terms to home-builders. 

Seeing is believing. Locate your home where it will 
be a comfort and a joy and an investment that is certain 
to enhance in value. 


- THE OREGON REAL ESTATE CO., 


88% THIRD STREET, Room 4. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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LAKE COUNTY 


THE SWITZERLAND OF AMERICA 


LAKE COUNTY is the Mecca of 
thousands seeking lost health. 

IT is free from fogs and cold winds. 

IT has sufficient rainfall to insure large 
crops of fruit and grain without irrigation, 
Crop failure is unknown. 

ITS beautiful lakes have 100 miles of 
shore line, affording locations for hundreds of 
new homes. 

IT has 80,000 acres of fertile valley lands 
yielding annually large crops of all the cereals, 
and excelling in the quality of beans and 
Bartlett pears. 

IT has large areas of land mpesely well 
fitted for raising the finest quality of apples and 
grapes—much of this land may be obtained 
at a low price. 

T furnishes unrivalled sport for the hunter 
and fisher with its deer, ducks, etc., its lake 
and mountain trout and other gamey fish. 

has more mineral springs of medicinal 


virtue than the whole of EUROPE. 


For further information write to 
L. Henderson, Kelseyville, Cal., 
C. W. Phillips, Upperlake, Cal., , 
Thomas Patten, Lakeport, Cal., Supervisors 


’ J. M. Adamson, Lower Lake, Cal., 
ne ee or G. W. Kemp, Middletown, Cal., 























We will send FREE LITERATURE and tell you all about Lake County 
THE MAY LAND AND INVESTMENT CO., LAKEPORT, CALIFORNIA 











For all particulars about LAKE COUNTY LANDS, address 





EUVELLE HOWARD, County Recorder, Manager 


HOME REALTY Co. 











INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION 


60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


CAPITAL PAIDIN - - - ee: Se ee be $3,250,000 
SURPLUS PAID IN - . - : - - - : - »250,000 
WASHINGTON PANAMA KoBE SHANGHAI HONG KonG 
BRANCHES SAN FRANCISCO LonDON MANILA BomMBAY SINGAPORE 
CiTY OF MEXICO YOKOHAMA CEBU CALCUTTA PENANG 
MONTEREY CANTON 


Fiscal Agents for the United States in China, the Philippine Islands and the Republic of Panama. General Banking 
Business Transacted. Accounts of Corporations, Firms and Individuals Solicited. Foreign and Domestic Exchange Bought 
and Sold. Travelers’ and Commercial Letters of Credit Granted, available in any Part of the World. Interest Bearing Cer- 
tificates of Deposit Issued for Fixed Periods. Interest Allowed to Banks on Current Daily Balances. Special rates Given to 
Banks Drawing Direct on our Branches and Agents Throughout the World. 

CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. Correspondence Invited. 


SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH CORNER SANSOME AND BUSH STREETS WILLIAM H. HIGH, MANAGER 
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L. J. SHUMAN, Sec’y, LAKEPORT, CALIFORNIA 
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WHos YOUR TAN_OAQ, 


Is your coat 


Too long or too short ? 

Too high or too low in the neck or armholes? 
Too large or too small? 

Does it wrinkle in the back under the collar ? 
Or stand away from the neck in the back ? 
Does the front get out of shape in thirty days ? 
Do the linings wear out ? 


Is your vest 


Too long or too short ? 
Is the opening too high or too low ? 
Does the collar bulge out on the side or back ? 


Are your pants 
Too long or too short ? 
Too tight or too loose in the seat? 
Too short waisted ? 
Do the buttons come off ? 


These are a few of the many disappointments 
that you avoid when you wear clothes that are 
made expressly for you and that can be had for 
$25 to $35 asuit—about the price of ready-made 
clothes. 

Ed. V. Price & Company, Merchant Tailors 


for ten years in Chicago. 


We have a local representative in your town who will take your measure and 
show you woolens. Write for his name and address, also for free copy of ‘*Even- 
ing Dress,’’ an authority on what to wear upon formal occasions. 
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GHIRARDELLI’S 


CK, 


@ Flicks are tiny chocolate wafers that melt on the 
tongue. Made from cocoa beans — deliciously flavored 
and sweetened—baked by a new process making 
them the most toothsome chocolate you ever ate. 
@ A confection for children and adults. Better than 
candy because they are healthful—thus you can 
eat all your taste craves for. @ Hang boxes of 
Flicks on your Christmas Tree. 
















At dealers or send us 10 cents 
for a large trial package 


D. GHIRARDELLI CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 













HOMES FOR HOME SEEKERS 
in the MIRAMONTE TRACT, Los Angeles 


that ranks high as choice residential property, because of its many superior natural 
advantages and the excellence and completeness of its improvements. 


Situated 400 yards beyond the city limits, bordering for a quarter of a mile 
— on the Pacific Electric Long Beach Railway, 12 minutes ride from business 
center of town, 5-cent fare. 


a Wide Streets, Graded, Oiled and Rolled 
Cement Walks and Curbs 
Private Water System 
Electric Lights and Telephones 
Lots 50x 144 to 12 foot alley. Prices $500 up. Terms $25 


down, $10 per month, 6 per cent interest. Discount 10 per 
cent for cash. Building Restrictions. Taxes paid for 1905-6. 


Lots are selling rapidly and substantial homes being built. 





















Before you decide on a location for your home see the 
MIRAMONTE TRACT. 
For Particulars Apply to 


Rufus P. Spalding, Owner 
215 Herman W. Hellman Bldg. 


Corner 4th and Spring Streets 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Che 
National Supply 


Company 


OIL WELL 
SUPPLIES 


Drilling Tools 
Casing, Pipe 








MAIN OFFICE 


117 No. Main St., LOS ANGELES 


San Francisco Office, 317 Crossley Bldg. 


BRANCHES 
COALINGA 
SANTA MARIA 


BAKERSFIELD McKITTRICK 














Guy W. Colton 


Owner of 


Lake Tulare 
Property 


Most fertile spot in 
CALIFORNIA 


This land produces annually nine crops of alfalfa. 
Enormous crops of grapes, almonds, walnuts, melons, 
peaches, prunes, pears, apples, oranges, lemons, 
wheat, barley and corn are profitably grown. 

Cattle, hogs and poultry thrive here as nowhere 
else. Send for free illustrated booklet on model Five- 
Acre Poultry Farm. 

Colonist rates now in force. Weekly excursions 
are run from Los Angeles to this property. 

To bona fide home-seekers, I offer unusual 
inducements. Write me for full information regard- 
ing this, or any California investments. package 
of choice melon seeds and booklet on California, 
free, upon request, to readers of this advertisement. 


GUY W. GOLTON 
314 0. T. Johnson Building 
LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 
Agent for 
Los Angeles, Venice, Del Rey and Beautiful 
Hollywood Properties. 











beauty of your hair? 
Double the length, double 
the thickness, double the 
richness! Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian 
Hair Renewer certainly makes hair 
grow, sometimes to a most remark- 
able degree. And it brings back 
to gray hair all the dark color of 
former years. Make your hair 
beautiful, doubly beautiful. 


For the whiskers and moustache we make a ag 
known as BUCKINGHAM’S DYE. It colors in- 
stantly a rich brown or a soft black. 
R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 








CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS 


TOURMALINES 


Nothing will be more welcome as a Christmas gift 
than a precious stone and no stone is more suitable 
than a San Diego Tourmaline—the jewel which is 
now creating such a furor in fashionable circles 
wherever introduced. H 

If you desire to compliment a friend or relative 
no better way can be imagined than the gift of a 
Tourmaline—the crystaline form that vies with the 
floral world in the procession of its coiors and tints. 
By reason of the recent discoveries of large deposits 
in San Diego County, California, this jewel, always 
a popular one, has leaped to an eminence rivaled 
only by the diamond—a single Tourmaline well 
mounted, makes a solitaire ring of rare beauty 

We will send you, express prepaid, a genuine San 
Diego County Tourmaline—one full karat in 
weight, absolutely perfect and polished ready for 
setting for $12.00; half karat stone $550. Choice 
of pink or green, the two most beautiful colors. 


Mesa Grande Tourmaline and Gem Co. 











5018S. U. Hellman Building Los Angeles, California 


Please send me, express paid. one absolutely perfect Teurmaline— 
(a) Weighing one full karat for which I enclose $12.00 
(b) Weighing « ne-half karat for which I enclose $5.50 


The col. r I desire is rales (S. U.) 
PRONE oo \ag hase an sin senalias Agamanecawaeis suaehsaeeesas : 


ADDRESS 6:65.600:5000% 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


CITY AND COUNTRY REAL ESTATE 





Reliable information regarding city or country property in California can be obtained by corresponding with 
any of the below mentioned firms. 





Four Great Regions 


OF CALIFORNIA 


Described in detail and profusely 
illustrated by FOUR NEW BOOKS: 


“SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY” 


112 pages with 109 illustrations 


“SACRAMENTO VALLEY” 


112 pages with 118 illustrations 


“THE COAST COUNTRY” 


128 pages with 104 illustrations 


“SOUTH OF THE TEHACHAPI” 


104 pages with 92 illustrations 


These books are full of interest to the tourist 
and settler, and may be had for 10 cents 
each, or 30 cents for the four. Address 
Advertising Department, 431 California Street, 
San Francisco, California. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 





Belle Air Park 








The closest suburb to San Francisco, in 
San Mateo county, outside of the wind 
and fog belt, on line the electric cars, 
and only twenty minutes from the heart 
of the city, on the new Southern Pacific 
bay shore “cut-off,” now being com- 
pleted. Over one million dollars invested 
in lots within the past two years. Lots 
sold on this tract from $150 to $500. on 
easy payments. 


WE SELL BY MAIL 








For further particulars and literature 
address 


WEST SHORE REALTY (0. 


Union Trust Bidg. San Francisco, California 
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SPECK & CO., INC. 


REAL ESTATE and INSURANCE AGENTS 


Full Charge Taken of Property for 
Absentee Owners and Estates 


HovusEs RENTED 
RENTS COLLECTED 
209 MONTGOMERY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO ~ - ~ CALIFORNIA 





ATTENTION, HOME SEEKERS! 

We desire to call the attention of intending buyers of 
country lands to some bargains in income-producing 
orchard, vineyard, grain and stock farms, many of which 
are bank foreclosures, that we have for sale. Mr. Bush hay- 
ing had forty years’ knowledge and experience of the value of 
land, and being the owner of an income-producing orchard 
and vineyard, can intelligently direct intending buyers to 
the best lands and bargains in the State. Correspondence 
solicited. DAVID BUSH & SON, 336 Montgomery S&t., 
Safe Deposit Building San Francisco, California 


ANSWER THIS AD 


It may secure you a country home in California. 
some very goo¢c farms very cheap. 
them by mail. 


JAY T. NASH, Mgr. Country Dept. 


R. S. BROWNE & CO. 
226 Montgomery Street San Francisco, California 





I have 
Let me tell you about 





T. D. BOARDMAN GEO. C. BOARDMAN, JR. 


BOARDMAN BROS. & CO. 


CITY, SUBURBAN AND 
COUNTRY PROPERTIES 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


138 Montgomery Street San Francisco, California 


§. W. GOLLINS & GO., Inc. 


Successor to California Land Company 


City and Country Real Estate—Insurance 
Property Managed. Appraisements With Detailed Reports 
TELEPHONE, MAIN 5339 
708 Market Street San Francisco, California 


SAN FRANCISCO LOTS 
$250.00 


FACING THE BEAUTIFUL PACIFIC OCEAN 
Also Suburban acreage lots. @ Diagrams and maps mailed free. 
BAY COUNTIES REALTY C0., Inc., Owners 
Offices: 77 and 73 Chronicle Bidg., San Francisco, California 


MCGARVIE & CO. 


City and Country property in large and small 
tracts. Representatives in all parts of the 
State. 











720 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 
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Pacific Girove, California 


Ghe WINTER 
SEASIDE RESORT 


The California Chautauqua on the beautiful bay of Monterey, 128 miles south of 
San Francisco. Sunshine and no frost. Flowers bloom all winter. A paradise 
for invalids and convalescents. Surf bathing every day. Fine new bath house. 
Wonderful submarine gardens. Glass bottom boats. Boating and fishing. | Magni- 
ficent scenery and charming drives. _ Beautiful military post. Band Concerts. | Cavalry 
and Infantry parades and field day exercises. Old missions 
and historic buildings. All-round trip railroad tickets are 
good for a visit to Pacific Grove without extra charge. 


Bathing at Pacific Grove 





For literature and information address 


BOARD OF TRADE: 
PACIFIC GROVE CALIFORNIA Samaatae 

















DIRECT TO THE INVESTING CLASS 


‘Twentieth Entury Miner 


Enjoys the distinction of being the recognized international authority on Gold, Silver and 
Copper Mining. Its circulation is strongest where the greatest results may accrue 
to advertisers using its columns; for these reasons it is the 


Best Advertising Medium known to the Mining World 


It is one thing to have something to tell; another to select the 
most effective channel through which to speak. Discriminating 
advertisers appreciate the fact that the Twentieth Century 
Miner, with its circulation of 31,264, reaches directly the 
home of the investor—results follow promptly. The prestige 
of the paper among progressive advertisers is constantly on the 
increase. Advertising rates furnished upon application. 


Wire or write: The 


TWENTIETH CENTURY MINER 


JAMES FLOOD BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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rINET WALL PAPERS 


Largest and most carefully selected stock ever shown on the Pacific Coast. 
Cretons, Brocades and Tapestries to match our papers. Send for sam- 
ples. Interiors designed and decorated. Ideas and estimates furnished. 
Pacific Coast Agents for Fab-Ri-Kona Burlaps. d 
L. TOZER ®@ SON CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Retail Salesroom, 110 GEARY STREET Wholesale Store, 762 MISSION STREET 



























The leading magazine of California and the West. $1 a year 
—ten cents a copy. Published by Passenger Department, 


‘Southern Pacific, 431 California St., San Francisco, California. 





<4 








({EORGE GRANT, Asst. Cashier 
FRANK B. KING, Asst. Cashier 
W. McGavin, Asst. Cashier 

JOHN E, MILEs, Asst. Cashier 


Isatas W. HELLMAN, President 
JoHN F. BIGELOW, Vice-President 
I. W. HELLMAN, JR.. Vice-President 
F, L. Lipman, Cashier 


WELLS FARGO NEVADA NATIONAL BANK 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 





CAPITAL PAID UP - - = $6,000,900.00 
SURPLUS - - - - - = $383,500,000.00 
TOTAL - - $9,500,000.00 


DIRECTORS: 


Tsaras W. HELLMAN C. DE GUIGNE WILLIAM Haas HERBERT E. Law Lovis Stioss 
HENRY F ALLEN DUDLEY Evans I. W. HELLMAN. JR. JaMEsS L. FLOOD F, W. VAN SICKLEN 
JouHN F. BIGELOW E. H, HARRIMAN Wa. F. HERRIN CLARENCE H. MacKay ROBERT WaTT 


Accounts of Banks, Corporations, Firms and Individuals invited. Correspondents throughout the world 











HENRY T. SCOTT 


THE LIFE INSURANCE President 
OF THE FUTURE IS 


THE PACIFIC MUTUAL 


POLICY OF TODAY 


Address 


Life Dept. Pacific Mutual Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 


MENTION DATE OF BIRTH AND OBTAIN 
NEW COMBINATION POLICY PARTICULARS 
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Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


The Peerless Seasoning 


Some appetites need to be tempted. Dishes 
which are ordinarily flat and tasteless, may 
be made just the reverse by proper seasoning. 
Soups, Fish, Roasts, Gravies, Salads, etc., 
are given a delicious flavor by adding 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Beware of Imitations!~ There is no other 
near as good. 


Remember, Lea & Perrins’ Sauce was in universal use a generation before any other 
so-called Worcestershire Sauce was ever heard of. 


John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York. 









































W. M. LADD Cc. E. LADD J. W. LADD 
—Partners—— 
Established 1859 LADD @ TILTON, Bankers  PorTLAnD, oREGON 
Responsibility, $5,000,000 Transact a General Banking Business 
Interest Paid on Time Deposits Collections Given Prompt and Careful Attention 
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HOTEL LA PINTORESCA 


AMERICAN PLAN 
Write for illustrated booklet and terms 
M. D. PAINTER s Pasadena, California 








Richardson Mineral Springs 


The homelike health resort of Northern Cali- 
fornia. Open the entire year. Steam and mineral 
baths every day. Cures rheumatism, malaria, all 
stomach, liver, kidney, and skin diseases and nervous 
troubles. Stage daily, Sundays excepted. Ten miles 
from Chico. Long distance telephone. 


Rates Reasonable 


Address Je He. RICHARDSON 
CHICO, CALIFORNIA 











LIVING - MUSIC - BOX 


IS THE REGISTERED NAME 


for my genuine Geisler-Andreasberg-Roller Canaries, direct 
imported from our own hatcheries in Germany. Their song jg 
entirely different from the ordinary canary, and far superior to 
anything you have ever heard. Itis 
simply marvelous how a little bird 
like this can bring forth such a vol- 
ume of sweet, rich, melodious tunes. 


Guaranteed DAY and 5 
NIGHT SINGERS 


Other varieties from $2 up. 
Sent with safety anywhere in the U.S. or Can- 
ada, alive arrival at express office guaranteed, 
Beware of imitators. Cage and Bird's in- 
sid+ wing must be stamped with my Regis- 
tered Trade Mark ‘‘Living Music Box,’’ 
or not genuine, 
Fort Scott, Kas., May 1st. 1905, 
Your G. Andreasberg Roller is the finest 
singer I ever heard. It will surely drive away 
any one’s troubles. I can recommend them to 
anyone wishing a good singer. 
MRS. G. L. GARRISON 
Large Illustrated Catalogue, booklet and testimonials free 


GEISLER’S BIRD STORE Dept. 24 OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Estab. 1888 Largest Mail Order Bird House in the World 








CALIFORNIA HOME. 2%5,,,248¢)% 
2 TERMS TO SUIT 
New modern house, bath, gas, hot water, etc. Cottage, barn 
chicken ranch, orchards of fine and rare fruits. Plenty of pure 
water. Irrigation unnecessary. In foothills near town. Fine 
place for health, pleasure and profit. Send for description, views 
etc. to R. W. Moore, 8S. M. 125, Kenwood, California: or Box s. 
M. 505, Chicago, 11. ; 


WANTE Salary 83.00 per day. Expenses advanced. 


IDEAL CUTLERY CO., Desk B, CHICAGO 


SONGS 








WANTED! Many are worth 
Thousands of Dollars 
We compose music to poems 
Hayes Music Co.,12 Star Bldg., Chicago 





Men and women to demonstrate and advertise, 





| No.60!603 605 607-609-6iI 
QUPONT: STREET., 
CORNER CAUFORNIA 
casce aporess “SINGCHONG” 
4 B.C CODE 47 AND 5TH EDITION 





P. O. BOX NO. 2168 

















IMPORTERS.WHOLESALE & RETAIL DEALERS IN 
BRONZES. PORCELAINS. IVORY, CLOISSONNE 
SATSUMA & LACQUERED WARE, SILK EMBROIDERIES. 
KIMONOS, SHAWLS, GOWNS AND JACKETS BED SPREADS. 
EBONY FURNITURE, SCREENS JEWELRY. ETC 





SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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Camera Craft 


The Leading Photographic 
Magazine of the West 


San Francisco, California 
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i You 


Had #39 to Spend 


FOR MAGAZINES 














Would You Spend it all for One or Would You 
Buy Three, Particularly if Each of the Three 
was as Attractive and Valuable as the One? 








TWO DOLLARS 








The World To-Day 


There are several Dollar magazines as attractive 
typographically, as readable and as valuable in con- 
tents, as those retailing at Three Dollars. 


THE WORLD TO-DAY 


6 ONE CF TEEN 


Furthermore, it is the only magazine of its class 
retailing at One Dollar, and is considered by many 
equal to any of its competitors. ONE DOLLAR 
expended for THE WORLD TO-DAY gives you DECEMBER COVER 
as good a magazine as there is in its field and saves printed in colors 











for other purposes. Isn't it 
worth considering in making up 
your list for the coming year? 





Commands the Best Talent .. .. 
Among recent Contributors are : 


Israel Zangwill 
W. T. Stead 

Emile Combes 
Wm. R. Harper 
Brander Mathews 
Walter Wellman 
W.H. P. Faunce 
Harry Pratt Judson 
Ellen M. Henrotin 
John R. Commons 
Percy Alden 
Daniel C. Gilman 
Will H. Low 
Lucien Wolf 
Richard T. Ely 
Florence Kelley 
Albert R. Carman 
W. S. Harwood 
Robert Herrick 
Wm. Elliot Griffis 
Wm. M. Payne 
Eva Watson Schutze 
Andy Adams 


THE WORLD TO-DAY 


is a monthly world review. It is not made up ot clippings from other publi- 
cations, but obtains its information from original sources and as a result is 
reliable and always up-to-date. Its contributors are the foremost men and 
women of the day, selected not merely because they are great, but because 
they know how to write entertainingly, 

THE WORLD TO-DAY by its method of treatment makes fact as enter- 
taining as fiction. It believes in the educational value of pictures and contains 
monthly more illustrations of noted people, prominent events and famous places, 
than any other magazine published. 

THE WORLD TO-DAY was the first magazine to print regularly many 
of its illustrations in colors. This is a feature in which it excels. 

THE WORLD TO-DAY is a magazine for the home and needed by every 
one who wishes to keep in touch with the world’s progress. 

The above are a few pertinent facts. Are they not sufficient to warrant 
your becoming a regular subscriber? If so, WRAP A DOLLAR BILL in the 
coupon below and mail to-day. 





Ernest Poole 


< 
E. W. Clement 
Charles King 
George E. Vincent 
Frederick Starr 
Wolf Von Schierbrand 
Edmuad J. James 


Carter H. Harrison 








WEARS OI eins bs Welsinwin nc neeanravlecseivstacwes ces 1905. 
67 Wabash Ave., Chicago: 
Enclosed find One Dollar for which please send The World To-Day for one year 
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A FRUIT FARM IN SANTA CLARA VALLEY 


var" LICK OBSERVATORY scat: 


To San Jose in the heart of California’s San Jose headquarters for Observatory 
fruitful Santa Clara Valley. travelers. 


SUPERP STAGES of the Mt. Hamilton Stage Company make the mountain climb delightful. 
Stanford University and Old Mission Santa Clara are close at hand. 


For details address HOTEL VENDOME, JosEepu T. Brooks, Manager 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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“The Road of a Thousand Won- 
ders,” beginning in the sun- 
blessed land of perpetual spring, 
winding along the cliff-studded 
coast of the blue Pacific, plung- 
ing through valleys of fruit and 
flowers, over billowing hills and 
majestic mountains, around and 
around snow-crowned Shasta 
into the Rose City of Northland. 

That, in a word is the COAST 
LINE AND SHASTA ROUTE 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
from Los Angeles to Portland; 
1300 miles of the most inspiring, 
bewildering, educational, health 
bestowing country that wonder- 
lover ever dreamed about. 


a : To go to California and not 
weep @ shoo seeitfrom theCOAST LINE 
sisson Y syn" AND SHASTA ROUTE 
PY cracs would be like going blind- 
. folded through the Louvre; to 
: go sight seeking or health hunt- 


REDDING 


RED “J 
BLUFF 





ing in other lands, leaving be- 
hind this wonderland of ours is 
like renouncing one’s country ; 
to stay at home when just 
across the threshold is 

this treat of a lifetime 


ss is needless self-denial. 
oy Every turn of the 
COAST LINE AND 

WOODLAND ™) TTA QT: SOTTIT ER tc 
SACRAMENTO & SHASTA ms TE is a 
° revelation. Every 
ws mile gives new color- 
BENICI¢é- 0 ing, new life, new 

and (SC i 

BYRON g onFER ANC greatness to this ever- 
9 MATES ie changing panorama. 
pato LT OD Ce Each hamlet, village, 
SANTA CLARASQ) J town and city tempts 
SANTA CRUZ OR cru nRO one with the hos- 
WATSON VILLE “@] i itv its re- 
A OVILL NS pitality of its re 
SALINAS ¥} sorts ; thehealthful- 
DEL MONTES ness of its climate 


MONTEREY & 


sro and waters; the 
prisoner” rand f its 
pr or grandeur o s 
, scenes; the fra- 


SAN MIGVEL %] 
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HOT SPRINGS @& 
ATASCADERO 
SANTA MARGARITA 
SAN LUIS OBISPO &) 
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grance of its flow- 
ers ; the comfort 


e 
> of its homes— 





fortune. But hurry on, for on the COAST 
LINE AND SHASTA ROUTE are always 


greater things to be realized and you must not 
stop until you reach the end, for even if you 
live as long as the world endures, you will never 
find another trip that equals “The Road of a 
Thousand Wonders.” 


A FEW OF THE THOUSAND 


Leaving behind with many a regret, Los Ange- 
les, the City of Angels, the country where every 
day is May-day, with its orange groves and 
garlands of flowers, its palm-bordered vistas, its 
seaside and mountains, the first stop should be 


CAMULOS 

the home of Helen Hunt Jackson’s ‘‘Ramona.” 
The old ranch house of adobe, the quaint old 
chapel, the Indian pestle and mortars, the stone 


olive presses of a hundred years ago, are all 
here amid oranges and lemons, walnut, olive and 
rose trees. 

SAN BUENAVENTURA 


Here is the first of many old Spanish missions 
you visit on the COAST LINE AND SHASTA 
ROUTE, each one charming you with its rare 
art treasures, priceless books, ancient robes of 
the Franciscan Friars, and sweet-toned bells 
on their rawhide thongs, ringing as they did 
over a hundred years ago. At San Buenaventura 
one could listen for a week to the lore of 
Father Grogan, but “The Road of a Thousand 


Wonders” calls you to see the most gorgeous 
series of marine and mountain masterpieces 
Nature ever painted. 

For a century of miles and more the train 
threads the green-graced mountains within a 


stone flip of the ever-changing Pacific. Every 
curve, every bend of the roadway, displays 
another picture, until you are fairly spellbound 
with the glory of it all. In no other part of the 
world is there such a road as this—through 
miles of orchards and realms of flowers, beside 
a snow-white beach, fringed with its lace-work 
of foam. Before, behind, above, below, to the 
right and left, each view enfolds its marvels 
as you speed along “The King’s Highway’ in 
fog-bank and sunshine; through the blue and 
the gray; past Point Concepcion withits guiding 
light to Point Arguello, winding into the depths 
like some great serpent with a beacon for an 
eye. In the meantime you have stopped at 
beautiful 


NO BEACH even with the SANTA BARBARA 
oo ae promise Of the Capital of Content, where spring and sum- 
SURF EA neon, mer keep house together the year round and 
e cy 
2 Sie es welcome you alike in December and July. 
NAPLES ppAPY ano -@ CAMULOS 
ann Soret URD oe 
BUENAS oxnaRD LOS ANGELES 
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THE ROAD OF A THOUSAND WONDERS 





RAMONA’S HOME, 
NEAR LOS ANGELES, 
CALIFORNIA NANDO, CALIFORNIA 


IN THE CORRIDOR, 
MISSION SAN FER- 


Caressed on one side by the balmy Pacific, Santa 
Barbara may, indeed, be called the ‘Paradise 
of Sunshine.” 

The magnificent hotels, the Potter and the 
Arlington; the never-tiring drives; the invigor- 
ating sea-bathing; the awe of the mountains; the 
inspiration of the flowers; the fascination of 
fishing and catching something worth while; the 
charm of being carried back to another age in 
the Santa Barbara Mission, where somber-robed 
friars welcome everyone as they did the hidal- 
gos in days of yore, all this and more you find 
to hold you at Santa Barbara, but the train 
arrives and the itinerary says “all aboard’ for 


EL PIZMO 


This is a new resort where the never-silent 
waves have formed a twenty-two-mile beach of 
indescribable beauty and planned the greatest 
bathing Mecca of future generations. Already 
a beautiful hotel has been completed, comfortable 
tents and cottages furnishing the luxury of 
home, while you revel in the waters and gather 
health on the cliff-protected sands. From Pizmo 
it is but a step to 


SAN LUIS OBISPO 


where, in 1772, the Christianizing Fathers 
wrought another link in their chain of Missions. 
Here also is the location of Fremont’s earth- 
works, making San Luis Obispo, with all its 
other attractions, one of the important histor- 
ical points in California. 

Krom San Luis Obispo “The Road of a Thou- 
sand Wonders” follows the path of the padres 
over the heights of the San Lucia Mountains 
through the country of pyramids, where nature 
rivals the work of the early Egyptians, and 
makes the traveler think he is in the province 
of Ghizeh. Mile upon mile of regal sights 
unfold until you finally descend to that famous 
resort of health, 


PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS 


where the park-surrounded hotel of the same 
name bids you welcome, while you are rejuve- 
nated by the nature baths of hot sulphur water 
and soothing peat, where the Indians cured 
their ills centuries before the first pilgrimage 
of the paleface. Every page of Paso Robles’ 
history teems with miracles wrought by these 
voleanic springs, now enshrined in a marble 
bathing palace, perfectly equipped for every 
medicinal bath known to science. Within driving 


SANTA BARBARA 
MISSION, SANTA 
BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 


CASTLE ROCK, 


CALIFORNIA 


distance of Paso Robles are also found the 
Mission of San Miguel, Morro Rock, Devil's Den, 
Chimney Rock, the Abalone Fisheries of Cayucos 
and enough more for a year’s enchantment, ii 
you did not know that just ahead was that gen 
of all the world’s resorts, 


DEL MONTE 


A playground which one can readily believe was 
once inhabited by the gods and fairies of 
mythology; a 126-acre park in which every 
clime has contributed her rarest specimens in 
the creation of a haven for the botanist, the 
nature lover, the health seeker, the golf lover, 
the polo player. Here too, among many others, 
is that far-famed Seventeen-Mile drive—the 
road of things curious, weird and unbelievable 
—through historical Monterey, with all its land 
marks of early California; through the cypress 
forest of mystic origin which sets you thinking 
of things supernatural; around the spray-washed 
cliffs and pebble-studded sands of Monterey Bay: 
back to the hallowed Mission of Carmel. Usually 
those who stop at Del Monte find it irresistible, 
and encore its attractions until the end of the 
play, but those who are to see a thousand won 
ders must leave it for the time, and journey on 
through the Pajaro Valley, that realm of ver 
dure, that kaleidoscope of colors to 


THE BIG TREES OF SANTA CRUZ 


the oldest living things on earth today. Before 
the Big Trees of California you bow in silence. 
They are so much greater than anything you 
ever imagined, they are so far beyond anything 
with which you have to compare them that you 
are awe-stricken, your emotions are indescrib 
able, you want to be alone to compass them 
with the mind, to believe that what you see is 
really true. 

Without the big trees, Santa Cruz would be 
a wonder unto itself. It is a place beloved by 
all Californians, who have so many places well 
worth loving. From far and near they go to 
Santa Cruz to enjoy its amusement Casino, its 
beautiful beach and glorious bathing, its pleas- 
ure pier, its thrilling cafion drives, its abundant 
salmon fishing, and a hundred other allurements 
from which you will have to say farewell, if you 
ever expect to reach 


SAN JOSE 


in the Santa Clara Valley, that sea of blossoms. 
where six million trees in bloom make _ the 
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NEW BATH HOUSE, 

HOTEL EL PASO DE 

ROBLES, PASO ROBLES, 
CALIFORNIA 


OLD CYPRESS TREF, 
NEAR MONTEREY, 
CALIFORNIA 


cherry blossoms of Japan look like a pea-patch. 
Here, with the Hotel Vendome as headquarters, 
you visit Alum Rock Park, Santa Clara with 
its relic-stored Mission, and that tomb among 
the clouds and near the stars— 


THE LICK OBSERVATORY 


Like a castle from the goblin book mother 
read, the Lick Observatory shines white and 
clear on the summit of Mt. Hamilton, from 
which you see the mosaic panorama of the 
Santa Clara Valley; the rugged peaks of the 
Santa Cruz Mountains; the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco; the restless Pacific far beyond; the San 
Joaquin Valley and the snow-capped summits 
of the Sierra breaking through the clouds. 

From San Jose to San Francisco the COAST 
LINE AND SHASTA ROUTE is a myriad of 
surprises. At Mountain View you begin to see 
the great white clouds, lowering over the moun- 
tain tops thousands of feet above, like a _ pre- 
historic sea congealed in all its fury. Here and 
there a rugged peak breaking through, is gilded 
by the sun, forming a mirage of a most unearthly 
grandeur. And so the scene unfolds before you 
until the trainman brings you back to things 
material with the call of Palo Alto, the home 
of that great educational monument. 


THE STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


a work of love in which thirty millions of dol- 
lars have been devoted to completing the grand- 
est temple of learning ever erected. The Moorish 
architecture of the early California Missions, 
the perfectly equipped buildings, each a college 
in itself, are alone worth hours of study. The 
Memorial Chapel, costine half a million of dol- 
lars, calls you back again and again to marvel 
at the mosaic covered walls, the memorial win- 
dows of stained glass, the altar of pure white 
Carrara, the pulpit of stone and priceless bronze 
lectern. The glory of the coloring as the golden 
sun gives startling life to all these masterpieces 
of the Old World, holds you spellbound and 
thoughtful, and when you finally step quietly 
away it is with the greatest reverence in the 
heart for those who have blessed the world 
with such an edifice. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


the gateway to the Orient, the key of commerce 
to come, the most fascinating metropolis of this 
or any other age, commands you to forget there 
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MEMORIAL ARCH, 
STANFORD UNIVER- 
SITY, PALO ALTO, 
CALIFORNIA 


CLIFF HOUSE AND 
BEACH, SAN FRAN- 
CISCO, CALIFORNIA 


is such a thing as time, and invites you to 
dwell within her gates, and see those sights 
which make of her the Naples, the Rome, the 
aris, the Budapest, of America. 

With the famous Palace Hotel or the luxuri- 
ous St. Francis as a center, a different trip 
can be taken every day in the year and some 
of the nights, in seeing the Golden Gate with 
its tropical park conjured from the sands by 
the magic of money, love and art; the Presidio, 
where Uncle Sam guards the harbor; Alcatraz 
Island, the military prison of the Pacific; Fort 
Winfield Scott; Fort Mason; the Navy Yard 
on Mare Island; the Cliff House, Seal Rocks and 
Sutro Heights, not forgetting Chinatown with 
all its mystery and superstition. 

All of these things and many others you must 
surely see at San Francisco, leaving for the 
grand finale, Mt. Tamalpais, the Gibraltar of 
Cloudland, reached by the crookedest railroad 
in the world. From this eminence the eye can 
see on a clear day the Sierra, a hundred and 
fifty miles away, while below the fog-ciouds are 
rolling in from the endless Pacific, over and 
over the lower mountain ridges, like a thousand 
Niagaras poured into one—a fitting memory to 
carry with you toward the land of precious dust 
and nuggets. 

From San Francisco the COAST LIN AND 
SHASTA ROUTE carries you directly north- 
ward through tke picturesque Sacramento Val- 
ley, that fertile plain between the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains and the great Coast Range. Riding 
to the rhythm of the plunging, swirling, rippling 
Sacramento River, one marvels no longer at the 
fortunes of California, for where the earth 
does not yield wealth in metal it does in agri- 
culture. Here are produced the New 
York eats at Christmas; here is grown the bulk 
of California’s deciduous fruits; here is the 
which was played the first drama 


oranges 


stage on 


of °49. 


SACRAMENTO 


To those who love the history of their land, 
the capital of California is an inexhaustible 
archive, a city of landmarks, the most impor- 
tant of which is the Fort of General Sutter, the 
place to which John Marshall brought the news 
of the first discovery of gold. Sutter Fort is 
now a veritable museum of the days of ’49, 


containing Marshall's original mining tools, the 
stage 


bullet-scarred and prairie schooner, all 
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THOUSAND WONDERS 





FISHING IN KLAMATII 
RIVER, CALIFORNIA 


MOSSBRAE FALLS, 


SHASTA, CALIFORNIA 


reminiscent of the time when the land was in 
the throes of the gold lust. 

The Crocker Art Gallery of the capital city, 
adds an extra attraction for rare 
old art, its walls being covered with the finest 
collection of Dutch and Flemish treasures in 
America. 


lovers of 


North from Sacramento the road lies through 
a land of orchards, vineyards and grain fields. 
Every town holds something of interest—Yuba 
City, Marysville, Chico, Vina, Red Bluff, Redding, 
all extending an inviting hand to the sight-seeker, 
the hunter, the fisherman, the investor. At 


CHICO 


Uncle Sam has established his Plant Introduction 
Garden, where marvelous experiments are carried 


on the year round in the culture of flowers, 
fruits, nuts and vegetables for the benefit of 
mankind. 

From Redding, the equal of Los Angeles in 


perennial temperature, all eyes are ever turned 
in one direction, for this is the region of Shasta, 
that kingly mountain which bids you welcome a 
hundred miles away. 

beautiful 
turning, 


through the 
winding, 


Up and up you go, 
canon of the Sacramento, 


twisting, tunneling with every caprice of the 
gold-laden river, parallel with rugged crags, 


peaks and tablelands, until the eyes shut in sheer 
bewilderment to open in amazement at the most 
eerie of all queer rock formations, The Crags. 
Cold and gray and impregnable, they stand 4,000 
feet high, a heap, serrated like the 
fangs of some great mastodon, guarding the lake 
behind it, where floats an army of ravenous, sil- 
very trout. Next on the time-table is that super- 
lative of all mountain resorts 


splintered 


SHASTA SPRINGS 


situated on a sun-caressed plateau amid an end- 
less succession of mountains, forests, streams, 
cascades, wonderful waterfalls and mineral 
springs—the fount of Shasta water, that spark- 
ling, bubbling, snapping drink of health, syphoned 
in all its purity from the heart of Shasta. 
Over the mountains and under the mountains, 
too, you go to Sisson, nestled at the very foot of 
Mt. Shasta, almost within the cooling breath of 
its snow-filled chasms. Here the traveler stops, 
and from the porch of that famous inn of Cali- 
fornia’s history, Sisson’s Tavern, now modern- 
ized into a charming resort hotel, worships this 
white-crowned monarch of the mountains, this 


VIEW OF MT. SHASTA, 
CALIFORNIA 


ALONG THE WILLAM 
ETTE RIVER, OREGON 


glacier-capped rival of the Matterhorn—Mit 
Shasta—14,444 feet above the sea. At Sisson 
is also found the United States fish hatchery 

Leaving Sisson really seems like bidding good 
bye to civilization. Dashing into the wilds of 
the Siskiyou Range, around and around Mt 
Shasta, seeing it from every point of view, 
with the Crags and Black Buttes rivaling each 
other for second place, you enter a region where 
railroad engineering reaches the climax of its 
daring. Clinging to the very sides of many a 
precipice, over dizzy heights, doubling, turning, 
looping, skirting this cliff and that, creeping 
along the canon ever climbing until 
the summit is reached at Siskiyou, the hunting 
grounds of the old-time tribes, where the game 
still trails in wait for the white man. Here is 
the domain of the hunter, where deer and bear, 
geese, ducks, snipe and pheasants can be had 
within gunshot of the track, where five deer a 
day to a man is the liberal limit of the law 
because they are so plentiful; where the rivers 
and mountain streams are crowded with salmon 
and trout that know not the meaning of the 
rod's reflection. And so it continues every mile 
of the way past Pilot Rock, where shone the 
signal fires of the gathering tribes; past the 
placer mines, where fortunes are being washed 
from the gulch sides, until the Willamette 
Valley spreads out before you to the very 
threshold of that Pearl of the Pacific—the 


City of Roses, 


edge, but 


PORTLAND 


A city that exemplifies the true American 
spirit; that challenges anyone to find another 


environment of such beautiful rivers, lofty 
mountains, placid lakes, and silent forests; that 
represents the end or beginning as you wish, 
of “The Road of a Thousand Wonders.” 

For those who contemplate California and Ore- 
gon, and are further interested in the way of 
seeing them to the best advantage, a beautifully 
illustrated book is now on press, which will be 
mailed complimentary to all making application to 
Chas. 8S. Fee, Passenycr Traffic Manager, Southern 
Pacific Railroad, 998 Merchants’ Exchange, San 
Francisco, California, who will also answer every 
question regarding time, itinerary and 
trains. 

And don’t forget—If you wish to learn more of 
all the West, of its people, its climate, and its 
resources, read SUNSET MAGAZINE regularly. It’s 
only one dollar a year. For sale by all news- 
dealers, 


cost, 
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YOU CAN PLAY OUT OF DOORS EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR AT 


THE HOTEL DEL CORONADO, CORONADO BEACH 
The World's most equable climate. A new pleasure for every day. 
THE NEW GLENWOOD, RIVERSIDE 
California’s Mission Hotel. Old-time art and modern comfort. Orange blossoms and golden fruit and famous 
Magnolia Avenue. 
THE CASA LOMA, REDLANDS 
Mid orange groves and snow-capped mountains. A model hotel in a model town, in a model climate; dry: 
warm air. 
THE HOTEL GREEN, PASADENA 
Surrounded by flowers, combining perfection in Art and Nature. A sun-kissed jewel in Pasadena’s crown. 
THE RAYMOND, PASADENA 
On a foothill summit, facing mountain and valley. On every side an inspiring view. Where every sense is gratified. 
THE MARYLAND, PASADENA 
Pasadena’s Home Hotel. Open all the year. Under the beautiful pergola, Italy and California join hands. 
THE ANGELUS, LOS ANGELES 
Central, convenient, luxurious. Latest Eastern ideas joined with Western hospitality. 
THE LANKERSHIM, LOS ANGELES 
Los Angeles’ Newest Hotel in the heart of the city. All the advantage of experience. A welcome for all. 
THE POTTER, SANTA BARBARA 
The Scenic Seaside Hotel of the Pacific. Facing the famous Santa Barbara channel. For all who want the best. 
THE ARLINGTON, SANTA BARBARA 
Where Tradition and Reality unite in perfect satisfaction. Near beautiful Santa Barbara Mission. 
THE PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS, PASO ROBLES 
Where sunshine and Hot Springs give Health and Happiness. The newest, finest and most completely 
equipped Bath House on the continent. 
THE HOTEL DEL MONTE, DEL MONTE 
By the sea, near Old Monterey. Golf and all out-door pleasures every day in the year. A wealth of 
historic landmarks. 
THE SEA BEACH HOTEL, SANTA CRUZ 
On a bluff by the ocean spray. Where fishing is good. In a genial climate. Close by the Big Trees. 
THE HOTEL VENDOME, SAN JOSE 
Embowered in Blossoms. In the beautiful Santa Clara Valley. Here the stage starts for Lick Observatory. 
THE ST. JAMES HOTEL, SAN JOSE 
Solid comfort for all who travel. "Mid orchard and city. On the way to the great Lick Observatory. 
THE CALIFORNIA HOTEL, SAN FRANCISCO 
The Homelike hotel of a city of travelers. A chef for every palate. 
THE HOTEL ST. FRANCIS, SAN FRANCISCO 
Faces Union Square Park. The Hotel answers every want, its Information Bureau every question. 
THE PALACE HOTEL, SAN FRANCISCO 
A resting-place for the World’s Tourists. Its great courtyard, beautiful palm garden and sweet-voiced 
organ are known in the World's capitals. 


Write to the Manager of any of these Superb Hotels for booklets and full information regarding this CHAIN OF 
CALIFORNIA RESORTS. 
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If you would have the Weariness of Years rolled off your shoulders— 

if you would experience again the True Joy of Living—the Peace of 

unracked Nerves—the Recuperation of unbroken, dreamless sleep— 
READ THIS CAREFULLY. 


I have the ONLY Sanitarium for Men, and 
it has been established since 1895. 


My Patients are solid, conservative men of 
affairs—men who are accustomed to deciding im- 
portant questions for themselves —and the question 
of Health is a vital one to YOU. 


The perfect appointments of my Sanitarium 
are adapted to those who require the best service. 


I treat Diseases, the result of Strains, Expo- 
sure, Accidents or a Sedentary Occupation. 


These Diseases are beyond the scope of the 
Regular Practitioner and require the skilled care 
of a Specialist. 


My Specialties are Varicocele, Hydrocele, Rup- 
ture and Associate Pelvic and Reflex - Nervous 
Diseases. 


These diseases are progressive in their char- 
acter and never cure themselves. Old time 
drugging and wide open cutting make them 
worse because such methods aim at the effect and 
do not remove the CAUSE. 


My “Direct Method,” discovered and exclu- 
sively used by me in my Sanitarium, is absolutely 
painless. It removes the CAUSE and assures a 
speedy and permanent cure. It only requires a few 
days of your time to remove your trouble torever. 


Government Statistics tell us that one man out 
of every TEN suffers from VARICOCELE—a 
special stagnated condition of the blood. 


I have discovered that this stagnant blood de- 
velops certain toxins (poisons) which permeate 
the whole system, causing nervous diseases, break- 
ing down the constitution, and making SUCCESS 
impossible in any calling. 


In Stagnant Blood the cells have begun to 
die. The toxins (poisons) which are formed are 
similar to those developed in any decaying ani- 
mal matter. Every heart beat distributes this 
poison to the remotest parts of the body. 


This means BLOOD POISONING of the en- 
tire system—Slowly but none the lesssurely. The 
effects of this auto-toxication or self-poisoning, will 
in time be the same as though festering animal mat- 
ter had been taken into the system through a cut. 


Such a condition results in the lowering of 
the vital, physical and nervous forces. You are 
always tired and depressed. Reserve force is 
used up and you become easily exhausted. 


HEART, LIVER, STOMACH and KIDNEYS 
become affected, by this toxic poison. PARALY- 
SIS and serious forms of RHEUMATISM are en- 
gendered, and often PROSATIC and BLADDER 
troubles in addition. 


Drugging for any of the above diseases af- 
fords no relief, for the CAUSE is still there—the 
Stagnant Blood is still breeding the poisons of 
decay. 


My “Direct Method”’ removes the cause, quickly 
and painlessly. It eliminates the poison from the 
system. The organs of the body regain their nor- 
mal healthy functions. You become in feelings 
and in facta NEW MAN— with renewed Health, 
Spirits and Ambition—eager and able to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with the bravest and fight 
life’s battle to WIN. 


I will be pleased to have you visit my Sanita- 
rium at any time and will gladly talk over your 
case with you. 


Even if you cannot call on me at once, you 
would not only be interested in, but benefited by, a 
careful reading of my scientific publications. 


Enclose ten cents if sealed package is desired. 


My books are free, but will be sent only to the 
man who writes me a complete history of his case, 
giving every symptom that annoys him. 


Feel perfectly free to ask any direct questions 
about your special case, and I will give you my 
professional advice. ; 

Write me personally, in care of my Special 
Carrier. 


Delmer D. Richardson, M. D., 20 East Adams St., Special Carrier 160, Chicago 
Hours 9 to 3 Daily, Sundays 10 to 1. 
ee 
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. W. F. SNYDER, M. D. 
On Mt. Tamalpai;, California. Elevation 2592 feet. 
Weight reduced fifteen to twenty-five pounds a month. Booklet free. 
Confidential. jrite today. 
0. W. F. SNYDER, M. D., Obesity Specialist 
70 Burton Bldg., 39 State St. Chicago, Illinois 











gy IN HARVEST TIME 
When brisk, Autumn breezes roughen the skin, 
use Mennen’s—a positive relief for chapped 
hands, chafing and all skin troubles. 
Mennen’s face on every box—be sure that you get the 

genuine. 
For sale everywhere or by mail, 25 ets. Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newerk, N. J. 
Try Mennen'’s Violet Talcum. 
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LIQUID COURT PLASTER 


immediately dries, forming a tough, transparent, waterproof 
coating. “*New-Skin” heals Cuts, Abrasions, Hang-Nails, 
Chapped and Split Lips or Fingers, Burns, Blisters, etc. In- 
stantly relieves Chilblains, Frosted Ears, Stings of Insects, 
Chafed or Blistered Feet, Callous Spots, etc., etc. 

\ coating onthe sensitive parts will protect the feet from being 
chafed or blistered by new or heavy shoes. MECHANICS, 
SPORTSMEN BICYCLISTS, GOLFERS, in fact all of us, are 
liable to bruise, scratch or scrape our skin. “‘NEW-SKIN” will 
heal these injuries, will not wash off, and after it is applied the 
injury is forgotten as “‘NEW-SKIN’’ makes'a temporary new 
skin until the broken skin is healed under it. ‘Paint it with 
“New-Skin” and forget it’’ is literally true. 

CAUTION: WE GUARANTEE our claims for ‘‘NEW-SKIN”. No one 
guarantees substitutes or imitations trading on our reputation, and 
the guarantee of an imitator would be worthless any way. 
ALWAYS INSIST ON GETTING ‘‘NEW-SKIN’’. 
Sample size, 10e, Family size (like illustration), 24e. Two ounce 
bottles (fo: su geo s and hospitals), 50c. 

AT THE DRUGGISTS, or we will mail a package anywhere in the 
United States on receipt of price. 


Douglas Mfg. Co. cero. ¢ 































96-102 Church Street, New York. 
























**The Economical Family Package”’ 


A wonderfully useful balance of well-known 
remedies. Always helps, never hurts. 
Strengthens, Benefits 
Promptly Corrects 
Colds, Grippe, Neuralgia, Headache, 
Chill, Indigestion, ‘*Out- of-Sorts’’ 
Feeling and all Common Ills. ‘**The 
only stimulant without sting’’ for 
Brain Fag, Lassitude, Fatigue of 

Body or Brain. 

















: r) 
Verdict from Ten Years’ Tests 
Endorsed by Thousands of Thoughtful People 

“Saves the day”’ from pain and ailment. 

Causes no reactive effect. 

Contains no alcohol or narcotic. 
Full Composition Published in every Package. 

25c Package Free for Intelligent Test 
Orangeine is sold by all progressive druggists, 

in 10c pkg. (2 powders), 25c pkg. (6 powders), 50c 
pkg. (15 powders), $1.00 pkg. (35 powders), or mailed 
on receipt of price. We are glad to send 25c pkg. 
free,with fullinformation and illustrative experience, 
on receipt of request. Write us today. 
Orangeine Chemical Company, 15 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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has for sixty years been the standard extract of witch hazel, and to-day is more 
popular than ever both with the public and the Medical profession. This has en- 
tailed upon POND’S EXTRACT the inevitable penalty of fame :— 


Imitation and Substitution 
Neither of these, however, would be perilous to public health if unscrupulous 
manufacturers—swayed more by Profit than Principle—did not jeopardize the 
health and lives of the people by adulterating their common and unidentified witch 
hazels and offering them through wholesale and retail druggists and department stores 
as ‘“‘the same thing” and “just as good’? as POND’S EXTRACT. 

Not content with marketing an inferior article these manufacturers reached the 
point at last—in their Greed of Gain—of offering witch hazel fortified with Wood 
Alcohol (poison), or Formaldehyde (poison), or both, to the imminent peril of all 
who were deceived into buying and using it. 

So rife have these pernicious conditions become that the State Legislatures of 
New York and Illinois have enacted laws which make it an offense punishable by 
heavy fine, or imprisonment, or both, to sell any medicinal extract containing 
Wood Alcohol (poison) or Formaldehyde (poison) unless the bottle containing same 
be labeled PO/SON, and other States throughout the Union are taking steps, one 
after another, to the same protective end. 

In order, therefore, that the public may be secured against the danger of poison- 
ing by the use of such witch hazels, we are impelled to publish the following 


Caution 


Witch Hazel is not ‘‘the same thing’’ as POND’S EXTRACT. On analysis of 70 
samples of witch hazel, bought of leading wholesale and retail druggists and de- 
partment stores, 52 contained Wood Alcohol (poison), or Formaldehyde (poison), 
or both, and not one of the other 18 was up to the required standard of strength. 
The peril of these poisons may be avoided by the exclusive use of 


POND’S EXTRACT 


IT COSTS MORE, BUT IT IS WORTH THE DIFFERENCE 
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NIGHTMARE OF FIGURES 


Did you ever go to bed after a fruitless search for an elusive error in 

a trial balance, and see columns of figures chase up and down the walls 

and ceiling? The aching drudgery of adding, multiplying, dividing and sub- 

tracting figures, the nerve-racking, brain-tiring search after the mistakes—the 

dull machine-like repetition—unfits the best clerk for the constructive mental work, 
the kind that pays the employe and employer. 


Let a Machine Do Such Work—Let Us Show You How! 


Our Business System department will make suggestions to you on new 
BURROUGHS’ ways of handling the details of your work. @ These ideas 
will cost you nothing. They have been found effective in saving time and work 
in the most progressive concerns. The machine will save you worry, for the 


BURROUGHS iis infallible. 


7 will save you five-sixths the time it costs you now. @ Write today, giving the 
character of your business, your name and complete address and let our system special- 


ists tell you about the BURROUGHS’ way. 
Nine-tenths of the adding and listing machines sold are Burroughs 


BuSINESS SYSTEM DEPARTMENT 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


Formerly American Arithmometer Co., of St. Louis 


BLOCK M DETROIT. MICHIGAN U. S. A. 
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ARE YOU WELL INFORMED? 





A condensed weekly of the News and Progress of 
the World. 

Edited by William George Jordan. 

THE SE ARCH-LIGHT will be sent free of charge 
for four weeks to any “Sunsev” reader, not already a 
subscriber, who correctly names the statesman por- 
trayed above. 

THE SEARCH-LIGHT PUBLISHING CO. 
24-26 Murray Street New York 
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INJURY. Lg . 
THE MO 
DELICATE SKIN 


N COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture 
was accidentally spilled on the back of the 
hand, and on washing afterward it was dis- 
covered that the hair was completely removed. 
We named the new d.scovery MODENE., Itis 
absolutely harmless, but works sure results. 
Apply for a few minutes and the hair disap- 
pears asifby magic. IT CANNOT FAIL. If 
the growth be light, one application will remove 
it; the heavy growth, such as the beard or 
growth on moles, may require two cr more 
applications, and without slightest injury or 
unpleasant feeling when applied or ever after- 
ward. Modene supersedes electrolysis. 
Used by people of refinement, and recom- 
mended by all who have tested its merits. 
Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing-cases (securely 
sealed), on receipt of $1.00 yer bottle. Send m ney by let- 
ter with your full address writen plainly. Postage stam 9s 
taken. LOCAL and GENERAL AGENTS WANTED, 


MODENE MANUFACTURING Co. 


DEPT. 518, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Every bettle Guaranteed. 
We offer $1,000 for Failure or Slightest Injury, 








HEALTH 
WEALTH 








Where these two con- 
ditions go together one 
may indeed be happy. 


A Summer and 
Winter climate simply 
incomparable. 


Ideal surroundings for 
a home. 


Investments in city 
and country property 
where values are safe 
and rapidly advancing. 


All this and more 
await the homeseeker 
and investor at 


SAN DIEGO 
CALIFORNIA 








For illustrated pamphlets and 
detailed information, write to 


SECRETARY CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


San Diego California 
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The Eaton 


A New and 
Up-to-Date 


fan 1 ele 


Centrally located and convenient 
to all business houses, theaters and 
other places of amusement. 


Q All outside rooms. Hot and 
cold water and telephone in each 
room. Private baths. All modern 
conveniences. 


Corner 
MORRISON & WEST PARK STS. 


Portland Oregon 























which to spend \ 
a winter holiday. 


A delightful voyage, a 
perfect climate, modern 
hotel accommodations, 
The beautiful ‘*Hawaii Book’’ that 
we mail for the asking pictures Hawaii 
as it really is. 
HAWAII PROMOTION COMMITTEE 
Honolulu, T. H. 
NEW YORK, 41 W. 34th 8t. 
LOS ANGELES, 207 W. Third St. 
BOSTON, 368 Boylston St. 
For Rates and Sailings apply to OCEANIC 
S.S. Co., 427 Broadway. New York; 109 
Adams St., Chicago; 653 Market St, 
San Francisco. PACIFIC MAILS. S. 
Co, San_ Francisco, St. Louis, 






Broadway, N. Y.,or Age 
of all Railroad and 
Steamship 
lines, 








The Pacific Monthly 


The Magazine of the West 

















@ No Western magazine has ever before attempted the great work which the Pacific Monthly 
is doing. It is in a class by itself. The Pacific Monthly depicts thoroughly the great move- 
ments which are making for the Supremacy of the Pacific. It is characteristically Western. It 
tells you about the opportunities, development and progress; yet it is of genuine interest for 
It is beautifully and elaborately illustrated. It 
has eight wide-awake departments—virile, timely, every one characterized by enthusiasm and 
energy. No magazine uses finer paper or illustrations. No 10-cent magazine has more 
Stories monthly, and the Pacific Monthly stories are snappy—you read and enjoy them. 


many other reasons. It is broad in its scope. 


$1.00 per year. Send 10c. for latest number or 25c. for three months trial subscription. 


The Pacific Monthly Publishing Co. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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California 
HOPS IN MENDOCINO CO. Q 


OPS can be raised for nine cents, which pays the producer 

for his labor. Anything over this price is profit. Hops 

are selling now from twenty-eight to thirty cents per 
pound, and twenty-five cents for two years past. An acre of hop 
land produces about one ton, which at a price of thirty cents leaves 
a clear profit per acre of $420. 

Wool is a staple of the hill pastures of Mendocino County, 
and is selling now, spring clip 1905, for thirty cents per pound. 
About twelve cents per pound is a living price for wool. On a 
flock of one thousand head of sheep, producing fleeces of eight 
pounds, with wool at thirty cents, this would give a clear profit 
on wool alone of $1,440, saying nothing of the increase in the 
flock, or the sale for lambs and mutton. 

Redwood timber lands have been selling at a price equal to 
from fifty cents to one dollar per thousand stumpage, while 
stumpage in such states as Minnesota and Michigan sells as high 
as fifteen dollars per thousand. 








Take an outing and satisfy yourself. or send stamp for booklet to 
MENDOCINO CouNTY BOARD OF TRADE, Ukiah, or address, with stamp, BOARD OF 
TRADE, Willits, or for special information either of the following members of 
the Board of Supervisors, J. C. LANE, Manchester (Coast); M. L. Grsson, 
Ukiah; A. J. FarrRRanks, Willits; D. H. Lawson, Booneville and L. BARNARD, 
Fort Bragg (Coast). 
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Cable Address: ULCO 








ABC Code, 4th Edition 

Pacific Coast Lumberman’s Telegraph Code 
Western Union Telegraph Code 

American Lumberman Telecode 


UNION LUMBER GOMPANY 
Redwood and Pine Lumber Klamath 


Railroad Ties, Telegraph Poles, Shingles, 


Split Shakes, Etc. Hot Springs 


Office: 207 CROCKER BUILDING 








Located in northern California, is 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA best reached by leaving the train at 

TELEPHONE PRIVATE EXCHANGE 624 Ager, on the California &9 Oregon 

ee nee Express and taking Edson Bros.’ 
SIXTH AND CHANNEL STREETS carriages at that point. 


a POSTOFFICE ADDRESS 


SAW MILLS BESWICK, CALIFORNIA 


Fort Bragg, Mendocino County, California 




















E. C. WILLIAMS, President HENRY TEMPLEMAN, Treasurer 


Mendocino Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Redwood Lumber 


Railroad Ties and Forest Products 


40 California St., San Francisco 


#itls at Mendocino Telephone Drumm O06 Cargoes Sawn to Order 








THE McCLOUD RIVER LUMBER (CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


SCOTT & VAN ARSDALE LUMBER COMPANY 
S. S. JOHNSON, PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER 


MILLS AT McCLOUD. CAPACITY, 90,000,000 FEET PER ANNUM 


Branch Yard: SAN FRANCISCO, FIFTH AND BRANNAN STS., M. HARRIS, Manager 
Branch Yard: STOCKTON, CENTER AND SONORA STS., M. J. GARDNER, Manager 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
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Refrigerating and Ice-Making Machines 


Of Any Desired Capacity 


VULCAN IRON WORKS 


605 MISSION STREET 
Send for Catalogue San Francisco, California 











COOPER-KELLY COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


MINING INVESTMENTS 
GOLDFIELD NEVADA 


We have just listed some exceptional properties in Bullfrog and Goldfield Districts 
Correspondence Solicited 
References: Nye-Ormsby County Bank, Goldfield, Nevada; John S. Cook & Co., Bankers, 
Goldfield and Bullfrog, Nevada 


Developed Mining properties in C California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, Mexico 




















DRUMMER BOY A Sure Enough Mine 


THIS IS A MINE 
NOT A PROSPECT 











Small Block of Stock now Being Offered 





a Mill will be running within sixty days 


SAN FRANCISCO Dividends will come monthly—sure 


- Lowest assays, $7.40 per ton; Highest, $5,262.41 
per ton 






EWEMMONS,C.E.&EM. 
SECRETARY 


ee 


_ LOCATION OF WORKS SISKIYOU, CO... 














1060 foot tunnel work completed 
25.000 tons of ore blocked out now 


5000 tons of ore on the dump ober x Me 
Ten stamp-mill, boarding-house, bunk-house, is ge ese ie 

assay Office, being erected gerd ine Bod Rests a0 
Over one year’s run for mill now ready e <@ xs er go3 nb god CUO al 
Development work going on oe ae c BE Om, OE OF ot Ogiet 
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TOWN of BEATTY 


Most Prosperous Mining Camp in Bullfrog District, Nevada 














A 
10,000 
Dollar Modern 
Hotel Under 
Construction 


November 1, !904 
Population Nene 
April, 1905 
Population 1500 
and still growing 





HOT SPRINGS BATH-HOUSE, BEATTY 


Beatty is the only Town in the Bullfrog District having abundant supply of pure water for 
domestic, mining and manufacturing purposes. 

$5,000 Bath House at the Hot Springs is now being constructed. Ice Plant, Bottling 
Works and Electric Plant. Two Mills of 40-stamp capacity, under construction and the world 
famous Montgomery-Shoshone Mines are at BEATTY. 

Beatty has the only established Postoffice in the District. 








Telephone and Two Railroads 
Headquarters are 

for Automobile Surveying 

Lines and Stages Toward Beatty 
from Tonopah, from the 
Goldfield, Las South, and One 

Vegas and from the 

Other Camps North 





MONTGOMERY HOTEL, BEATTY 


Those desiring reliable information concerning mines should address Mr. E. A. Montcomery, 
President of the Montgomery-Shoshone Mines Company at Beatty. 
Letters relative to the purchase of Town Property should be directed to 


BEATTY TOWNSITE CO. 


BEATTY, NYE COUNTY, NEVADA 
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RENO STOCK 
BROKERAGE CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Bankers and Brokers 


TONOPAH, GOLDFIELD AND 
BULLFROG STOCKS 








UR Booklet ‘‘Stock Exchange Practices’ 

which contains valuable information, and 
is also a directory of the principal Mining 
Companies of Southern Nevada, is ready for 
distribution. We will mail it to you on 
receipt of 5 cents postage. 

Our mid-weekly market letter will be 
mailed free on request. 


P. 0. Box 505, RENO, NEVADA 


Special Accommodations for Traveling Men. Headquarters for 
Mining Men. The only Strictly European Plan Hotel in 
San Francisco. 


LICK HOUSE 


G. W. KINGSBURY, Lessee and Manager 








Corner Sutter and Montgomery Streets 
San Francisco, California 








The Only Fire Proof Hotel in San Francisco. A Modern Hotel 
Newly Fitted Throughout. Center of Business District. Con. 
venient to All Car Lines, 














San Francisco Overland Routes 


Pacific Mail S.S. Co., Occidental & 
Oriental S.S, Co., and Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha (Oriental S.S. Co.) 

Central Pacific, Union Pacific, Chicago 
& North-Western, and Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railways. 








T. D. McKAY, General Passenger Agent 


No. 4 WATER STREET, YOKOHAMA, JAPAN 
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LET THE WOMEN DO THE WORK 


Some people say, but it doesn’t pay nearly as well as to LET YOUR MONEY WORK by investing (not speculating) 
in a block of the stock of 


Bullfrog West Extension 


MINING COMPANY 


We cannot tell you much about it here, but it is the 


MAKING OF A BIG MINE 


(1) The eg td positively adjoins the Original Bullfrog and Bullfrog Extension Mines. (2) The shaft on 
the Bullfrog Fraction which is in pay ore is just TEN FEET from the South side line of the West Extension 

roperty. (3) Three assays taken from the shaft above mentioned gave the following returns: No. 1, $607.20; 

0. 2, $180.80; No. 3, $2.671.44. (4) The property is proved by work on adjoining mines. (5) It isa mining 
enterprise controlled by mining men who are sure to make a success of it. (6) Every share of private stock 
is tied up in an iron-clad poo! for several months to come. These are a few of the things which the stock 
has to recommend it as an investment. Complete prospectus and engineers’ reports will be sent upon 
request. Write for them today. Only a small block to be sold for 12%c per share. Right reserved to 
advance the price any day. Address all communications to 


G. S. Johnson, Sec’y, Bullfrog West Extension Mining Company 


Nixon Building P. 0. Box 566 GOLDFIELD, NEVADA 
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the Panamint Article in this number of 
SUNSET by Fred. S. Pheby, M. E. if 


The Panamint Gold Mining Co. 


OWNS THE PICK OF THE CAMP 


WALTER H. WHITMORE is the Fiscal Agent for the 


property, 338 MAIN STREET, GOLDFIELD, NEVADA ff 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED ' 
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Tonopah and Goldfield 


Population 6000. Elevation 6200 Population 10,000. Elevation 5600 


Southern Nevada, the Twentieth Century 
Wonder of the Mining World 


Comprising the Following Districts: 


Tonopah, Goldfield, Columbia, Diamondfield, Lida, Kawich, Bullfrog, Rhyolite, Beatty, 
Gold Center, Silver Peak, Manhattan, ete., and now comes the excitement in the Panamint 
Range district, in Inyo County, California, which is seventy miles southwest of Bullfrog, 
and about 130 miles due south of Goldfield, Nevada. 





. 
: 
: 








The famous Reilly lease. Sacks of high grade ore worth $10 a pound awaiting shipment. 
$750,000 taken out in seventy-six days’ time. 


Twenty thousand people and over are now in the combined districts. Millions of dollars 
have been spent in building these wonderful cities, as might be said only yet in their swaddling 
clothes. Hotels, electric lights, banks, railroads, water, and every other convenience that 
much older cities than Tonopah and Goldfield cannot boast. Eight reduction plants now in 
operation. The monthly output of the two camps now exceeds $1,000,000. Is a poor man’s 
camp, as well as the rich, opportunities for everybody. Millions upon millions of dollars 
remain to be shipped, it being conservatively estimated that there is enough ore in sight to 
keep the railroads busy with ore shipments for the next twenty years. Too much to tell 
about just now, but 


Correspondence with any of the following will result in complete data and full informa- 
tion being given. 
January Jones Exploration Co., Goldfield and Forty-Three Exchange Place, New York 
Patrick Elliott & Camp, Bankers and Brokers, Goldfield 
Senator T. L. Oddie, Mine Owner, Tonopah 
Tonopah Standard Gold Mining Company, Tonopah 
Casey and Arden, Merchants’ Hotel, Tonopah, Columbia, Bullfrog, Beatty 
Walter H. Whitmore, Mining Broker, Goldfield 
F. W. Dulfer, Commission Stock Broker, Tonopah 
Ben Pearlman, Stock Broker, Box 120, Tonopah 


Tonopah and Goldfield are now reached by Pullman sleeping cars direct from all points 
SSS SSS nnn 0 GRRE RRR 
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Facts of Goldfield and Nevadas’ Golden Opportunities 


THE WORLD OWES YOU A FORTUNE and you may now collect the debt. OPPORTUNITIES, 
innumerable and unexcelled, in the way of excellent mines, mining properties, mining stocks, and 
very desirable city lots and properties, are open for investigation, and all promise incomparable 
returns on judicious investments. 

We have mining properties in immediate proximity to the following famous mines: The Blue 
Bull, Jumbo, Florence, Combination, and adjoining the famous January, February, and Red Top 
mines, for sale at lowest figures, considering that they are virtually surrounded by such prominent 
mines; also, excellent mining properties in all surrounding districts. 

If in any way interested in gold-mining, write us and secure the most reliable information free. 


S. Ce ok &C 
REFERENCES | ( J. ¥ ~ le ANKS PHENIX, ROUSH & CO. 
Nye &B a County ) GOLDFIELD NEVADA 








THB WASHOB COUNTY BANK, RBNO, NBVADA 


CAPITAL $500,000 SURPLUS AND PROFITS $154,334.04 DEPposITs $1,750,000 
George W. Mapes, Pres’t M. E. Ward, Vice-Pres’t F. M. Rowland, Vice-Pres’t 
Cc, T. Bender, Cashier G. H. Taylor, Ass’t Cashier Fred Stadtmuller, 2d Ass’t Cashier 


DIRECTORS 
G. W. Mapes M. E. Ward A. H. Manning A. M. Ward D. A. Bender F. M. Rowland C. T. Bender 
Deposit accounts of Corporations, Firms and Individuals received subject to sight drafts. Acts as Fiscal Agents. U. S. bonds and other 
investments bought and sold. Foreign and Domestic Exchange bought and sold. Correspondence solicited. 








C o M E AND ENJOY LIVING. CLIMATE UNEXCELLED. 
Good schools. Hlealth-giving sunshine. Our soil raises all the products of the 
Temperate Zone. Splendid opportunities for the homeseeker and investor. 


For information concerning farm, residence or business property in Nevada 


N EVA DA |: 
Lists on application. ip A. BONHAM & SON, Reno, Nevada. 

















JANUARY JONES 


EXPLORATION COMPANY 
High Class Mining Investments 


Fiscal Agents Mines and Mining Stocks 


REFERENCES: UR SPECIALTIES: 
Nye & Ormsby Co. Bank, Goldfield Goldfield, Tonopah, Bullfrog, Kawich, Lida, 
John S. Cook & Co., Bankers, Goldfield and Gold Center Mines and Mining Stocks 


Goldfield, Nevada 


Our Mr. January Jones discovered the now famous ‘ i imal * of Goldfeld, and divided 
with his associates in less than a year, ONE MILLION DOLLAR 

All properties and stocks offered by. us are given his personal a and investigation, so that 
our clients receive the benefit of his experience and judgment. 

We are in close touch with the mining situation in Southern Nevada. Fortunes are now in the 
making, and opportunities for quick profits are tremendous. 

It will pay you to get into communication with us quickly. Our offers are all “ground floor.” 
Our connections and facilities are unequaled. Write us. 


January Jones Exploration Co., Goldfield, Nevada 
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| I Have a Lease on the | 


FLORENCE 


B. J. REILLY and his associ- 
ates took $15,000 a day out 
of their lease on the “Florence;” 
we have the adjoining lease 








Nevada has produced so many millionaires in the past, and it has accomplished so 
many wonders, in a mineral way, only recently, that it is small wonder the eyes of the world 
are turned toward the center—Goldfield. 


The ore shipments from this one mining camp amount to nearly $16,000,000 annually, 
based on the present rate of shipments. 


I am sure that there is not another property in the entire district that has been more 
widely or favorably known than the Florence, and especially the far-famed “Reilly Lease” 
on the property, producing never less than $15,000 a day. The term of this lease ended 
only recently, and everybody in the camp seemed determined to get the next opportunity at 
it. My experience in mining, however, told me that this leased ground would be “skinned” 
for the high-grade ore and that thousands of dollars would be required to get it in even 
decent mining condition. I had experts examine the ground, and I found that adjoining this 
lease, and on the Florence, was ground that should contain as good values and untouched 
ore. Through hard work, I have secured a lease on the Florence, immediately adjoining 
the Reilly lease, and The Nevada Leasing Company, which I represent, is sinking a shaft now 
only fifty feet from the dump of the Reilly lease. 

We have the most noted mine manager in the United States in charge of our work, and 
that is “Hank” Smith, who, as manager of the Comstock-Belcher, took $33,000,000 out of it, 
and thereby made a large number of millionaires. He also opened the famous Crown Point 
of Virginia City, one of the Comstock group, and he will always stand out in history as one 
of the best known “Comstockers.” . 

The Nevada Leasing Company has other opportunities in store, and new leases will be 
taken on other big properties shortly. When you buy stock in this company, you buy an equal 
part interest in all it will do, and I can unhesitatingly say that there is little doubt that the 
Florence lease will return fortunes for all of us. All we need is ready money to rush work 
and get machinery. 

To get into this company takes only a little money. You may start with $10 and pay a 
few installments, or you may invest $10, $20, $50, $100, $1,000; or any sum outright, just as 
you wish. I can assure you that as soon as we find one of the well-known rich “Reilly shoots” 
we shall sell no more stock at any price. And the capitalization is low—only 5,000 shares, 
and the price of the stock now is $10 a share. 


Don’t let this opportunity pass. Write to me and ask me for a copy of our prospectus, 
and other matter, giving references, etc. 


Let me hear from you today. 


VOLNEY B. LEONARD, Treasurer 


GOLDFIELD, NEVADA 


7 RAMSEY STREET 
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} Tonopah Railroad Company | 





The Radiating Center for the World’s 
Wonder of Southern Nevada’s 
New Gold Mining Excitement. 


JOHN W. BROCK, President ALONZO TRIPP, General Superintendent 





NOTE: Goldfield, Columbia, Bullfrog, Diamondfield, Kawich, Silver Peak, and 
other new districts that are now pouring out their millions of dollars are all reached from Tonopah. Standard 
Sleeping Cars into Tonopah, Trains leave the line of the Nevada and California Railway (Southern Pacific 
Company) at Mina, Nevada. 











GOLDFIELD RAILROAD COMPANY 








THE radiating center of the World’s Wonder of Southern 


Nevada’s new gold mining excitement, connecting the great 
mineral belt with the markets of the world. 


Through Pullman sleeping cars daily from San Francisco, via 
Oakland Pier; through tickets and fast freight service to all points. 


NOTE: Columbia, Bullfrog, Diamondfield, Kawich, Silver 


Peak and other new districts that are now pouring out their 
millions of dollars are all reached from Tonopah and Goldfield. 


JOHN W. BROCK ALONZO TRIPP 


President General Superintendent 


GOLDFIELD, NEVADA 
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Hotel Goldfield 


Goldfield, Nevada 


FINEST HOTEL 
IN NEVADA 








@Every Modern Convenience: Hot 
and Cold Water, Private Baths, 
Electric Lights. 


@Located in the business center. 
@Bus meets all trains. 


@Large commodious office. Bar and 
wine-room attached. 


RATES MODERATE 





J. W. HICKS & CO. 


MINING INVESTMENT 


Merchants’ Exchange Building 
San Francisco, California 


J. M. BECK & C0. 


Goldfield, Nevada 


MINING INVESTMENT 


Tonopah, Goldfield and Bullfrog 
Mining Districts, a Specialty. 



































= 7 een] Eames Tricycle Co, 





2015-2024 Market St. 
San Francisco, California 


Goid Medal W inner, 194 
at St. Louis Fair 


Eames Tricycles 


AND 


Invalid Chairs 


Tell your helpless friend 
to write for Illustrated 
Catalogue which ex- 
plains our MoDpeERN 
Products in every par 
ticular. 





Branch : 
Sweeney Surgical Mfg. Co, 
Los Angeles, California 








THE FLORIDA MINE 


IS ONE OF THE MOST PROMISING PROPERTIES 
OF THE WONDERFUL GOLDFIELD DISTRICT 


It is a counterpart of the Monatan Tonopah whose stock has gone from twenty-five 


cents to over three dollars in a year. 


It has large ledges of rich ore, running into thousands of dollars a ton. 





A mill and steam hoisting plant are now being erected on the property, and will be in 
operation by July Ist. 

The stock is now selling for twenty-five cents a share, and only a limited amount will 
be sold. Stock is fully paid and non-assessable. 

It is without exception the best opportunity for legitimate investment in mining stock in 
the Goldfield District. 

The Wisconsin Mine adjoining the Florida on the west, with the same ledges and con- 
ditions, has recently been sold for $300,000.00. 

Write at once for illustrated prospectus and full particulars, also references. 


Atddress 


BROUGHTON @ BROUGHTON 


407, 408 Union Trust Building San Francisco, California 
| 


Exploration Building, Goldfield, Nevada 


We have several fine prospects and mining properties for sale outright. 
Fiscal Agents for The Windsor Mining Co., Republic Mining Co., and Nightingale 
Mining Co. All first class properties in the heart of the Goldfield belt. Write for prospectus. 
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NOTEL REX 

















Proprietor 





phone in Every Room. 
Cold Water Throughout. 
BEST OF SERVICE. 


RALPH W. WOOD 


242 TURK STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


A New and Elegant Fireproof Building, 156 Sunny Rooms Ele- 
gantly Furnished, Single or En Suite, with Private Bath and Tele- 
Electric Lights, Steam Heat, Hot and 

Electric Elevators Run All Night. 
RATES REASONABLE. 






Private Ex, 









Telephone 


660 






























THE resources of our engraving, printing and pub- 

lishing plant include the latest time-saving 
machinery and automatic devices. We aim to do 
work quickly and to doit well. For nearly 


50 YEARS 


we have been known as one of the largest printers 
and publishers in the United States. If you are 
interested in commercial printing, maps, globes, 
atlases, school books, or general trade publications, 
we invite correspondence. We regularly handle 
orders from one thousand to five million copies. 


RAND, MCNALLY & Co., CHICAGO 



































TOWN 


THE LEADING 


TALK 


PACIFIC COAST 


WEEKLY 


Published in the interest of Society, Politics, 


Literature and 


CIRCULAT 
7,000 


TOWN TALK has bee 


Pacific Coast. 


Outdoor Sports 


ION OVER 
WEEKLY 


n for over 12 years the 





favorite weekly of the smart set of the 


Try it for a small appropriation and you are 


sure to increase it. 







FREDERIC M. KRUGLER 
150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE 


RALPH A 






- GROVER 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 














THE TRIP UP MT. LOWE 


Is one no wise visitor to Los Angeles ever misses. 
Most marvellous electric railway in the world with unsur- 
passed panoramas of mountain, valley and sea. 


Five Through Cars Daily from the great depot 


at Sixth and Main 
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FIRE BRICK 
PRESSED BRICK 
PAVING BRICK 

Architectural Terra-Cotta 
SEWER PIPE 
CHIMNEY PIPE 


Manufactured by 


Carnegie Brick and Pottery Co. 
TESLA, CALIFORNIA 


Western Fuel Company 
318 CALIFORNIA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 
SALES AGENTS 
COAL CEMENT LIME BRICK 





HOTEL 
LANKERSHIM 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Corner SEVENTH and BROADWAY 
Newest and Best Hotel in the City. Three Hundred 
Rooms—150 with Baths. Equipped with Every 
Modern Convenience for Comfort of Guests. 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN 

















COOPER. & DAVIS, Lessees 

















>] Have a Home in the Heart 
of the GOLDEN STATE 








Five thousand acres of fertile land 
in the great dairy and fig district, under 
the best irrigation system in California. 
Water belongs to the land. The new 
Smyrna fig will unquestionably be the 
most profitable fruit grown during the 
present generation. Those who plant orchards now will make large profits. If 
you do not know the history of this new fig it will pay you to look it up. 

We have just opened our new colony, Elmwood, a splendid tract of land on the 
Santa Fe Railroad. It offers one of the best chances in the State for a ranch and 
home investment. About eight hundred acres already sold. Fine railroad station, 
hotel and store. Buy now before prices advance. Town-site lots from $50 up. 
Alfalfa and fruit land with water right from $60 to $75 per acre. We also have 
some lots left in Union Colony, Missionvale Colony and Ceres at reasonable prices 
and on easy terms. Address: 


Cc. N. WHITMORE 
CERES, STANISLAUS COUNTY 





CALIFORNIA 
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Do You Want a California Home? 























Scene on the Catherine Dunne Ranch, near Morgan Hill 


@ 15,000 acres of the far-famed Santa Clara Valley, 
the Garden Spot of the World, for sale in 5, 10 


and 20 acre tracts, adjoming the Town of Morgan 
Hill. Ideal climate, ideal soil, ideal surroundings; 
within two hours run of San Francisco on the famous 


Coast Line Division of the Southern Pacific. 
J. P. MASSIE. CO. 


207-208 Union Trust Building San Francisco, California 


GENERAL AGENTS CATHERINE DUNNE RANCH 





Send for Free Descriptive Booklet 
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Ocean Park Offers 


DUTTON DRUG CO. 
PRESCRIPTION DRUGGISTS 


‘Purity and Accuracy’” Our Motto 


Ocean Park, California 






H. A. DUTTON, Prop. 





OCEAN PARK BATH HOUSE, COSTING $200,000 


The finest stretch of sand beach in the West 

The most ideal place for Summer or Winter Homes 

The most equable climate on the Pacific Coast 

The best chances for profitable investments in Southern California 


Address: W. A. RENNIE, Secretary Community League 
OCEAN PARK, CALIFORNIA, or Any Advertiser on this Page 















When You Winter in Ocean Park Make My Store 
Your Headquarters 


The Finest Store in Southern California 


H.C. BURMISTER 


IMPORTER and GENERAL GROCER 









Cor. Navy Ave. and Ocean Front Ocean Park, California 











THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OCEAN PARK, CALIFORNIA 
Correspondents 

National City Bank of New York, at New York; Com- 
mercial National Bank of Chicago, at Chicago; Wells- 
Fargo-Nevada National Bank of San Francisco, at San 
Francisco; First National Bank of Los Angeles, at Los 
Angeles; United States National Bank of Los Angeles, 
at Los Angeles. 





OCEAN PARK BANK 


Established 1902 


Cor. Pier Avenue and Trolleyway 
T. H. Dudley, President Carl F. Schader, Vice-Pres. 
P. J. Dudley, Cashier 
Directors: Wm. Mead, Carl F. Schader, W. A. Penny 


OCEAN PARK, CALIFORNIA 













OCEAN PARK BATH HOUSE 


The Largest and Finest on the Pacific Coast 
Hot Salt Pl d Tub 
‘ans, surf Bathing Open the Year Round 


OCEAN PARK, CALIFORNIA 






4 ER E 1 Ocean Park and Venice is the ideal place 
' forrest, recreation and all the year residence 
A few hundred invested Write N OW ! 
will soon pay for your trip Right ] 
BEVERLY-STROUD CO. 
Dealers in RELIABLE BEACH REALTY 


38 Windward Avenue 162 Pier Avenue 
Venice, California Ocean Park, California 




















E. A. Wilson, Pres. F. C. Wolff, Secy. 


E. A. WILSON & CO., Incorporated 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
Wiring, Fixtures and Supplies 


R. J. Haney, Treas. 


Ocean Park, California 





162 Pier Avenue 
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There is Good Reason for our Listings of Beach Prop- 
erties Being the Largest in Southern California 


GUARANTY REALTY COMPANY 


MRS. GEO. SIBLEY, President 


140 Pier Avenue 
Guaranty Realty Bldg. 










Ocean Park, California 
Venice of America 




















Santa Monica 


CALIFORNIA 


The Ideal 
Home- Site 
Situated on a high bluff 


overlooking Santa Monica 











Bay and the Pacific ocean. 


The City lies between a long stretch of sandy beach, giving unparalleled facili- 
ties for surf bathing, and a beautiful fertile valley backed up by the Coast 
Range mountains of Southern California. 

It has fine graded streets, beautiful homes, good schools and churches; a 
climate which varies little during the year and offers better opportunities for 
successful investment than elsewhere in the West. 

Electric cars to the city of Los Angeles run every fifteen minutes. For 
further information, address Secretary Board of Trade, Santa 
Monica, California or any of the business firms advertising on this page. 


PALISADES INVESTMENT CO, 


Handle High-class Residence and Business Property 


Ranches for Homeseekers a Specialty 
H. D. Lombard, President 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


Wm. S. Vawter, Sec’y 


MONEY MATTERS 
BUSINESS MATTERS 


Or any other information concerning Santa Monica, 
write to the 


BANK OF SANTA MONICA 


Oldest Bank on the Beach Established 1888 


FOR 





largest list esir- 
FOR SALE OR RENT me noe ae 


business property in City of Santa Monica. Write or see 


E. W. BOEHME & J. 6. CROSIER 


Offices: Corner of Third Street and Oregon Ave, 
Corner Second St. and Utah Ave. 


SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


BASSETT & NEBEKER 


Dealers in 
LUMBER and BUILDERS’ MATERIALS 
Yards Corner Seventh Street and Colorado Avenue 


Telephone ttt SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 





CRESCENT BAY ABSTRACT CO. 


Writes Certificates of Title to property in 
Santa Monica and Ocean Park. These 
Certificates include all Municipal Liens. 
Address: J. C. HEMINGWAY, Sec’y 


223 OREGON AVENUE SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
The Only National Bank in 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 





Santa Monica Land and Water Company 

Russell Sage says: ‘‘Acreage near a Jarge city is the thing—buy it 
—hold it—it means ultimate independence."" Westga'e and West- 
gate acres adjoining the National Soldiers’ Home, include beautiful 
residence aa acreage lots surrounded by the highest type ofimprove- 
ments; income-producing land; grand marine view; ideal country 
life in plain sight of Los Angeles; residence lots $250 up; ¥% to 10 
acre lots $400 up—Y, cash, balance easy terms at 7 percent. Why 


pay frem $2000 to $5000 for a hcme and miss the crowning joy of 


country living? For cetailed information address Santa Monica 
Land and Water Company, 600-7 Fay Building, 
Los Angeles, California. 





H. X. GOETZ 


BUILDER and CONTRACTOR 


216 DUDLEY BUILDING 
SANTA MONICA CALIFORNIA 
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L LEVY MRS. D. SCHWEITZER 


J. Schweitzer 
& Company 


WHOLESALE 


BUTCHERS AND 
MEAT JOBBERS 


NO RETAILING DONE 


416-418 Clay Street and 
413-415 Merchant Street 


Between Sansome and Battery Streets 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE MAIN 363 


Hotel, Restaurant and Shipping Supplies 
a Specialty 


WALMOND 


Applegate, Placer County, California 


A mountain resort in the Sierra Nevada at 
an invigorating altitude with a mild climate. 
All the comforts of home; porcelain bath 
tubs, modern plumbing; generous, whole- 
some table. Eggs and milk from the home 


ranch. 
Open All the Year Around 
Pamphlets at Information Burcau Southern Pacific, 
613 Market Street. 
W. B. HOTCHKISS 


Applegate California 














NEVILLE & CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


Bags and Bagging 


TENTS, AWNINGS, COVERS 


Cotton Duck and Sheetings, Twines, Nets 
and Hammocks, Water-Proof Goods 


GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE 


530-540 Davis St. San Francisco, California 




















BALLISTITE 


It was BALLISTITE that made the clean 
sweep at Ingleside, Sept. 15, 16 and 17th. C. D. 
Hagerman of Los pee a won Preliminary Handicap, 
93 out of 100; George Sylvester of San Francisco 
won PACIFIC COAST Handicap, 97 out of 100; 
Robert Bungoy tied the score with 97 out of 100; 
also shooting BALLISTITE. ‘ 


GOOD SHOOTERS SHOOT GOOD POWDER 
BAKER & HAMILTON 


San Francisco, Los Angeles and Sacramento 
Sole Agents for the Pacific Coast 











HYGIENIC 


CREME SIMON 


Is Not Embalmed Pot Cheese 


No, Creme Simon in this respect 
widely differs from many other 
massage and complexion creams, 
hence, Creme Simon never dries 
or cakes up. Never turns rancid or 
sour. Compare it with all others. 
Then you will readily understand 
why physicians and chemists have 
heartily endorsed it since 186]. 
Nothing like it for softening 


and whitening the skin, pre- 
serving youth and beauty. 
Send today 10 cents and 
your dealer’s name for a 
generous trial or $1.00 for 
a six months’ supply. 


GEO. J. WALLAU, Inc. 


Headquarters for the United States 
Dept. 63, 2 Stone Street New York 








(Atacurcerine 
mre SIMON 
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PALO ALTO 
Planing Mill 





WM. DEAN, Proprietor 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Windows, Doors, 
Mouldings and 
General Millwork 














PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE MAIN 27 




















To and From 
PACIFIC COAST 


e 
Freight We have special arrangements for trans- 
Rates porting household goods to and from all 

points in CALIFORNIA, OREGON 
and WASHINGTON at reduced rates. No change of 
cars therefore no breakage—quick service—no delays. 
For particulars address 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. 


BOSTON, MASS.,_—- e 4 
CHICAGO, ILL., - 349 Marquette Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO., - . 1005 Carleton Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, : - - 38 Crocker Building 
LOS ANGELES, - - 109 & 110 Stimson Block 


Cheap 


44 Journal Building 





Something new! Makes 
delicious toast. Doesn’t 
burn. Under saucepans 


prevents food scorching. 

By express, 25c. Send f= 
dealer’s name and receive fF 
handsome California 

souvenir free! Gi 














Contra Costa County, California 


Contra Costa County is in the geographical center of California, within fourteen miles, 


at nearest point, of San Francisco. 


Has seventy miles of water front, nearly all of which is 


deep water, offering great inducements for manufacturing sites. 





re 


<) 





\ PLACE 


A County of Homes and Home Markets. 


a 


San Francisco is the only County 
in the State whose Manufactured 
Products exceed those of Contra 
Costa County in Value. 


w 
The County contains 440,000 acres of 


land. All cereals, vegetables, citrus and de- 
ciduous fruits are profitably raised and with- 
out irrigation. Transportation by Southern 
Pacific Co., A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., and several 
lines of River Steamers. 


SJ 


For free illustrated booklet, address 


CONTRA COSTA COUNTY 
BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 


MARTINEZ, CALIFORNIA 
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AUTOMOBILE TOPS 


should be just as carefully designed and fitted as any other part of the car. 
“Any old Top’? won’t do. Equip with the LONDON TOP and secure the best 
that skilled top-makers and the best of materials can produce. LONDON TOPS, 


made to fit any car, fit guaranteed. 


on request. 


TIRE COVERS 





LAMP COVERS SLIP COVERS 


ENGINE APRONS o<% 


Prices, samples of materials and full 
description of construction promptly mailed 





LONDON AUTO SUPPLY CO., 1235 MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 











L. E. WHITE LUMBER COMPANY 


303 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD LUMBER, RAILROAD TIES, also OAK TAN BARK 
and its EXTRACT FOR TANNERS (gra 
AGENCY FOR ITS 


PURE OAK TANNIN BOILER COMPOUND 
THB AMBRICAN OIL & PAINT COMPANY 


19 SPEAR STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 





Gray Hairs Premature gray hairs usu- 

ally are the effects of care- 

Can be free of dandruff and properly 

nourished and_ strengthened, 

before the age of forty or 

forty-five. There is no remedy in existence that will 

Hair Grower and Scalp Cleaner, if applied accord- 

ing to directions contained in each he +10 will posi- 

appearance. There are today thousands of American 

men and women who have revived the dying energies 

and natural remedies. Sold by leading dealers. 
“It's the Hair- not the Hat 


lessness. If the scalp is kept 
Deferred gray hairs would be unusual 
restore color to gray hairs ; but the 
Sisters’ 
tively defer gray hairs until nature compels their 
of their hair through the faithful use of these simple 
That makes a woman attractive 











Cc. H. BUNKER, FRANKLIN H. HEAD, 
President Vice-President 

A. A. SMITH, H. G. B. ALEXANDER, 
Secretary 2nd V. P. and Gen’! Mgr. 


CONTINENTAL 

CASUALTY 

COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


CAPITAL STOCK, $300,000 


GOOD CONTRACTS IN GOOD TERRITORY 
TO GOOD MEN 


WRITES ALL FORMS OF 


Personal Accident and Health Insurance 


More than Four Million 
Dollars paid to Policy Hol¢ers 


W. H. BETTS, Resident Manager 


Mutual Savings Bank Building San Francisco 
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TOURIST 
‘SLEEPING CARS 


cago 














PACIFIC COAST ACENCIES AT 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 
A. H. HA 8. G. HATCH, G.P.A. 


PORE I Hg 














aie a 
Even after a year’s service, it is 
not unusual for a Cadillac motor, 
when given the proper care, to 
develop 20 per cent. more power 
than originally rated. Ample 
reserve energy enables the 
Cadillac to go anywhere. 

Booklet W andname of nearest dealer sent upon request. 
Runabout; Mod-l C, with detachable tonneau; 

Light Touring Car; Four-Cylinder Car. 
CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE C0., Detroit, Mich. 


Member A, L, A. M. 
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Portable Building 


Suitable for Auto Houses and all other purposes. Are built 
to suit allclimates, constructed entirely of wood. Building 
here shown is No. 411, 12 ft. 45% in. wide by 33 ft. 454 in. long, 
9 ft. wallsand porch. Anyone can set them up in a remark- 
ably short time; the parts pack closely for shipment. and 
are easily handled. Send for catalogue, which gives prices 
and shows many sizes and styles now in use. 


Burnham-Standeford Co., Manufacturers 
645 Washington Street, OaKland, California 


ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM 


Will relieve and cure chapped hands, lips, rash, 
sunburn, chafed or rough skin from any cause, 
Prevents tendency to wrinkles or aging of the 
skin. Keeps the face and hands soft, smooth, 
firm and white. IT HAS NO EQUAL. Ask 
for it and take no substitute. 


PacKage of Espey’s Sachet Powders 
Sent FREE on receipt 2c. to Pay Postage 
P. B. KEYS, Agent 111So. Center Ave., CHICAGO, ILLS, 











FREE orrtssoinaseion 


Our Randsomely Miustrated Catalog. ‘Tne Economy Gazette, 
accurately illustrates, describes and quotes prices on the very 
newest fashions in Ladies’, Misses’ and Childrens Cloaks. 
Suits, Skirts, Petticoats, Furs, Millinery, Shoes. Hosiery, Ua- 
derwear. Corsets. Belts. Gloves, Neckwear, Toilet Articles, etc . 
in fact, everything that a woman uses or wears We guar- 
antee a Saving on Every Purcha 

This LADIES’ SKIRT 1s 
made of Lymansville Guaran 
teed Cheviot—the best manufact- 
ured in America It is a strictly 
all wool, high grade fabric, spec- 
ially made for these ladies’ skirte 
of the best grade of long fiber, 
new wool, woven close and con- 
pact, combining softness, 
strength and elasticity, guar- 
anteed to hang evenly, and 






































not sag, thoroughly shrunken alues 
before cut 

This @4.95 Guaranteed Pure ¥ in a 
Wool Cheviot Skirt, is the very g 
newest Fal) Style of the popular Ladies 
pleated skirt,and would be sold in Walking 
most stores at $7 95 Has twenty Skirt 
one gores. each gore strap seamed 
to the knee. and from there down Our Catalog 


laid in side pleats, each alternate 
gore is set off with V shaped straps 
of taffeta silk, ornamented with 
silk braid, all inside seams are 
bound Perfect fitting and man- good service- 
tailored throughout Comes in able skirtup 
Black. Navy Blue or Havana to $12 50for 
Brown In ordering, state 
color wanted and give 
waistand hip measure- 
ments, also length in 
ront 

Send Only 85 
Cente In order- 
ing, you need not 
send the full price un- 
Jess you desire Send 
only 35 cents with which 
we will prepay the express : 
charges. When you examine the skirt and find it is just as 
described and the best and most stylish garment for the price 
you ever saw, pay the express agent. If not fully upto your 
xpectations, send it back at our expense 


‘Tope. SMITHS 


—104 WABASH AVE - CHICAGOe 


shows over 40 
other skirts, 
priced from 
$125 for » 
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A Through Tourist Sleeper 


Means comfort and convenience to the traveler. You step into 
the car at San Francisco or Los Angeles and are not compelled 
to leave it until St. Louis is reached. 


Such comfort and convenience you'll have in traveling via 


"The Katy." 


Through tourist sleepers for St. Louis, Ft. Worth, Dallas 
and all intermediate points, leave San Francisco, Wednesdays 


at 10 a. m.; Los Angeles, Thursdays at 12:10 p.m. Write 


me for rates and information. 


When you contemplate a trip to Texas, Oklahoma, Indian 
Territory, Shreveport, Memphis, Kansas City, St. Louis or 
East, I would like to figure with you. 


GEO. MORTON JOS. McILROY 
General Passenger & Ticket Agent Pacific Coast Passenger Agent 
St. Louis, Mo. 53 Crocker Building 





San Francisco, California 





i] material from which it is prepared. The Hii} 


i] manufacture of beef extract; it is not a Hi 
iil by-product with them as with others. All Ih 
li the best cuts of beef are in | 








GUAYMAS and 
HERMOSILLO 





IN BLUE, or it’s 
NOT GENUINE. 






on the 


) | Sunset Route 
rie SO, il Great Winter Resort 
Paradise for Sportsmen 











= the strength it| 
gives, its brilliancy in solution, and }f 
perfect flavor—are due to the choice Hil 








For beautifully illustrated pamphlet 

SONORA, THE EMPIRE STATE 
OF THE WEST MEXICAN 
COAST, send ten cents to 





Liebig Company’s main business is the ff 






J. A. NAUGLE 
General Passenger Agent, SONORA RAILWAY 


LIEBIG COMPANYS 


Extract of Sect 






Guaymas - - Mexico 
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All the modern features refined to Rambler simplicity. 

Motor—Four cylinder vertical, 20—25 horse power. A 
triumph of accessibility and structural design. Valves opening 
into center of explosion chamber, ensuring quick clearance. 
Rambler throttle control, automatic lubrication, silent muffler 
without back pressure. 

Safety Cranking Device by which motor is started with- 
out possibility of back-firing. 

Transmission—Sliding gear, three speeds forward and 
reverse, with large wide gears running in oil. Bevel gear drive. 

Wheel Base—106 inches. 

Frame and cross members, pressed steel. 

Brakes—Two sets, one on driving shaft, the other on 
rear wheels. 

Body—Highest possible grade with ample seats. 


Price, including full equipment of tools, lamps, horn, etc., $1,750. 
Advance sheets giving full information at your service. 


Thos. B. Jeffery @ Co., 
Main Office and Factory Kenosha, Wis. U. S. A. 
Branches: 
E. R. Cumbe, 1618-20 Court Place, Denver, Colorado. 
W. K. Cowan, 830-34 South Broadway, Los Angeles, California. 
Rambler Automobile Agency, Tenth and Market Sts., San Francisco, California. 
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The 
Latest 
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yy Our CENTRAL 
Stanford Richmond Coal CALIFORNIA 
From the Richmondvale District FA CTS 


Newcastle, N. S. W., Australia FOR Fi OUR CEN TS 











E have just issued a beautifully 
illustrated, 80-page magazine 
descriptive of farm life in Central 
California. Each article is written 
by a practical farmer, fruit grower or 


| dairyman, who has told the truth about 
 ) 


Intense heat, little ash, and 
no Clinker. Direct from the 
mine to the consumer 


Central California in an_ interesting 
SOLD TO TRADE ONLY 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT AND 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT 


way. The illustrations are the best 
obtainable. We want you to read 
this magazine and will mail you a copy 
free upon receipt of four cents to 
cover the cost of postage. 








RICHMOND COAL CO. 


Agents 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
STOCKTON ~- CALIFORNIA 











WARREN’S 
BITULITHIC PAVEMENT 


BEST BY EVERY TEST 
DURABLE, WATERPROOF, NON-SLIPPERY 


WARREN CONSTRUCTION CO., PORTLAND, OREGON 


BANK REFERENCES 

















Portland, Oregon Helena, Montana Washington, D. C. 





DO YOU 


want | THE COLLINS LAND CO., ic. 


LANDS? 











Portland Office: Stearns Bldg., Opp. Postoffice. Phone Main 2324 
Timber Lands, Real Estate, Farms, Investments, Land Scrip, 
General Land Practice, Suburban Homes. 
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AN IDEAL HOLIDAY GIFT-BOOK 


Jnaguin Miller's 


“Che Building of 
the City Beautiful” 


T HIS romance is the fruit of ‘The Poet of the Si rra’s’’ deepest thought. The author makes his 





story the medium of a keen but sympathetic inalysis of our weak human way of living the 
Lord’s Prayer, With winning sweetness he unfolds the dream of an attempt to realize the 
literal ‘“‘heaven on earth” that has ever been the Holy Quest of the Christian. Considered only as 
literature, this work will, it is believed, rank far superior to any of the other social visions of our 
generation. It is highly poetic, deeply religious, and pervaded by a noble spirit of justice and 
altruism. Those who love the finest and best in literature will quickly come under the charm 
of this latest and greatest of Mr. MILLER’s works. 
With an exquisite photogravure frontispiece of the author and his mother. Printed on toned, 
laid-antique, deckel-edge, all-rag paper; hand-sewed. Gold top. Cloth, with ornamental stamp 
in gold. Price, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.60. 


“| | OTHER BRANDT BOOKS 


THE GATE BEAUTIFUL CAPE COD BALLADS AND OTHER VERSE 


By Pror. Joun Warp STIMSON By Jor LINCOLN. 


Jrawings by Epw: ’. KEMBLE, 
Principles and Methods in Vital Art Educa- ates I a by Epwarp W KE see, 
tion. With thousands of illustrations. Two This verse appeals to something inside of 
editions. Cloth bound, royal 4to, $7.50 net; by You that goes deeper than distinctions or defini- 
mail, $7.95. Paper covered, small 4to, $3.50 tions.”—VPittsburg Gazette. $1.25 net; by mail, 
net; by mail, $3.76. $1.33. 





| IN NATURE’S REALM 
: MONKS AND MONASTERIES By CHARLES C. ABBOTT, M. D. 


= a Ninety drawings and a photogravure frontis- 
By ALFRED WESLEY WISHART piece by Oliver Kemp. $2.50 net; by mail, $2.68. 


“As a fair and judicial account of monas* 
; ticism this may be regarded as ranking with the 
best.”"-—Outlook. Two editions. 8vo., illus- H 
trated, $3.50 net; by mail, $3.68. 12mo. (new How England Averted A Revolution of Force 
edition), $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 3y B. O. FLOWER 


With an appendix giving the social and 
reformative poetry of the period. $1.25 net; 
by mail, $1.35. 


ELEGIES: ANCIENT AND MODERN —— 
By Many Luovp. MOONBLIGHT AND SIX FEET OF ROMANCE 


A critical and historical study of elegiac By Dan Brarp 
’ poetry, together with an anthology containing With fifty pictures by the author; an intro- 
q the choicest specimens of this noble form of ductory study by Lovis F. Post, of The Public, 
verse. Two volumes. Volume I. now ready. of Chicago: and an appendix. $1.25 net; by 
Each volume, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. mail, $1.35. 


Order from your bookseller, or 


ALBERT BRANDT: Publisher 
5 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 62 Brandt Building, Trenton, N. J. 
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Wells Fargo @ Co. Express 


CARRIER BY QUICK DISPATCH, having its Own Through Line to New York, St. Paul, New 

Orleans, City of Mexico, and 4200 Intermediate Offices. Twenty-nine (29) States and Territories and the 

Republic of Mexico are served direct by this Company's lines, while, through responsible connections, all 
ints in North America are readily reached. 

MONEY ORDERS issued for any amount, payable at over 30,000 ~_— in the United States, Canada 

and Mexico, afford a very Inexpensive, yet Safe and practical Method for Remitting. 


The Cost—=From 3 cts. for $2.50 and under, up to 30 cts. for $100.00 


TRAVELERS’ MONEY ORDERS, payable at par throughout the World, without identification, are 
issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50, $100 “— $200. They are absolutely Safe and will save you 
the annoyance and trouble of Identification. 
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sectional; general corde ee ede 
not special; individual not eccentric; sane not AX? 1905 ya ee 


sensational; timely but not over-strenuous. NOVEMBER Pais 


It spreads before its readers every month 
articles of national importance by authors of 
unquestioned ability; it reflects the times and 
manners in fiction, wholesome but not predi- 
gested; it suggests by means of the essay, cer- 
tain light but vital aspects of life and literature, 
and it stirs the emotions and quickens the imagi- 
nation with the songs of the poets. 


Ree ee AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
H 
; 


etn 


Comment on men, women and affairs; brief 
reviews of the latest books, and the helpful and 
stimulating “Reader’ Study” round out a maga- 
zine that has won the confidence and respect of 
a large and influential following. 





Tue Reaper is artistically illustrated. 
$3.00 A YEAR 


Recent contributors include — Henry Carnot Lopaeg, 
James Wurtcoms RiLey, WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, OcTAVE 
Tuanet, Harotp MacGratu, Davip GrRaHamM PHILLIPs, ‘ 
Henry VanDyke, ANNE Warner, Evia W. Peatriz and Cover by Howard Chandler Christy 
a score of other names equally as distinguished. , 


POEMS BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


The New Deer Creek Edition 


In four beautiful volumes, entitled Songs 0’ Cheer, Child Rhymes, Love Lyrics and Farm 
Rhymes, have been published the favorite Riley poems, profusely illustrated by Will Vawter 
and William Buckingham Dyer. 

The illustrations number over three hundred. The books are printed on heavy plate 
paper and are bound in silk-finished cloth stamped with gold. Four volumes, price $5.00. 


THE BOBBS- MERRILL "COMPANY INDIANAPOLIS 


By 


} 
Y 
(wild eva 
ose byt was 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


A year’ subscription to Tue Reaper, regular price, $3.00 
The new Deer Creek edition of James Whitcomb Riley, regular price, $5.00 
Both will be sent prepaid to any address for $5.00 





Sent on approval to readers of this magazine. See order blank below 





THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Indianapolis, Indiana 12.3 

You may enter my subscription to THE Reaper for one year and send me, charges paid, a set of tie 
Deer Creek edition of James Whitcomb Riley in four volumes. 

I enclose $1.00 and agree to make four monthly payments of $1.00 each, a total of $5.00. 

If the books are not satisfactory I am to have the privilege of returning them, charges paid, within ten 
days, and you are to return the first payment of $1.00 


Magazine and books 
may be sent to different Name__ —_ = 
addresses, tf destred 


Street eS Address, 
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ATTRACTIVE BARGAINS IN CALIFORNIA LANDS 


BY C. M. WOOSTER COMPANY 


MONEY MAKING farms; 40-acre tracts; Sacramento river irrigated garden soil; cheap; now; alfalfa, 
corn, cattle and hogs; easy terms. Illustrated Catalogue free. 

BIG STOCK AND GRAIN. RANCH-—20,000 acres, $6 an acre; whole or part; railroad and steam- 
boat; great bargain; produced $100,0U0 worth of grain one season; capital colony; easy terms. 

EARLY RANGE fruit and vine land; El Mirador Heights, Lindsay; superior property; $50 to $100 an 
acre; 10-acre tracts; $7 to $15 monthly. Illustrated Catalogue free. 

SANTA CLARA VALLEY-—10-acre tracts; fruit and vine land; $100 an acre; $14 monthly; land 
lanted for non-resident; peerless opportunity to build productive homes on monthly savings; 
amous San Martin grant. Illustrated Catalogue free. 

SOUTH PALO ALTO-—Large villa lots immediately facing Stanford University and railroad; strategic 

property; $250 up; less than $10 monthly; patent stone walks; streets and water; unprecedented offer; 
see Illustrated Catalogue; save a little and buy one of these lots; it will soon double your money. 


C. M. WOOSTER COMPANY - - - 643 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 




















Power Transmissions 





a ii Go, oe PULLEYS 
COUPLINGS Medart payed Rim 
COLLARS asi ' ‘ All Steel Split 
BOXES ~ \' - Wood Split 























MEESE and GOTTERIED COMPANY 


167 Fremont Street, San Francisco 











AIR COOLED DUNTLEY ELECTRIC DRILLS 


Capacities 0 to 2} inches. Under test have 
removed largest amount of metal of any 
portable drilling device yet devised. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR NUMBER 52 
MANUFACTURED BY 


CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 


FISHER BUILDING 95 LIBERTY STREET 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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PARAISO HOT SPRINGS 


THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA 



















Famous winter and summer pleasure and health resort. 
Delightful climate the year round. Only five hours’ ride via 
Coast Line from San Francisco through the most beautiful 
valleys in the world. 

Hot soda and sulphur tub and plunge baths. Pronounced 
the best mineral springs in the State. Expert Masseurs. All 
amusements. Fine hunting and fishing. Excellent table and 
service. Altitude 1400 feet. Invigorating Climate. Stage meets 
train from San Francisco at Soledad, All information and 
descriptive booklet from F. E. ROMIE, Manager; Peck’s 
Information Bureau, 11 Montgomery Street, or Information 
Bureau of Southern Pacific, Grand Hotel, San Francisco, 
California, 





Department A H 


Jerscy City, N. J. 





Dixon’s Pencil Guide, 
indexed by vocations, tells / 
the right lead pencil 
for your special use, 
Sent free if you write. 


JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE CO. 


| ccc as 


BURN IT 


That’s the only way to effectively de- 
stroy the writing done with Dixon’s 
Eterno, the pencil that takes the place 
of ink. Dixon’s Eterno, the new indelible 
pencil writes black and copies purple. 
For all purposes where ink permanence 
and pencil convenience are desired, 
Dixon’s Eterno will fill the bill. 
a better copy than copying ink, carries a 
fine point, and is tough and durable. 
Sold by ali stationers, with or without 
nickel pencil point protector. 
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American National Bank 


of San Francisco 














O. D. Jacoby - 











Assistant Cashier 


H. de Saint Seine, Mgr. Foreign Ex. 





Invites Deposit growth An exponent 
thro’ March 3rd,’O2, $ 387,728.70 of conservatism, 
“¢$U NS ET.’ Oct. 1,°O2 - - 1,760,491.56 combined with 
onmiitinin Oct. 1,°O3 - - 2,690,918.99 enterprise 
Oct. 1, °O4 - - 3,962,031.33 
of new and Oct. 1,05 - - 5,096,131.22 
-— Merchants’ Exchangee ee ee 
Californians Building connections 
P. E. Bowles - - - President 
w Francis Cutting - Vice-Presiden. 
© grow E. W. Wilson - - Vice-President Let US be YOUR 
with Geo. N. O’Brien - =. Cashier ER 
California E. J. Broberg - Assistant Cashier BANK 
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SOME OF FOX, DUFFIELD & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 





At the Sign of the Dollar By WALLACE IRWIN 
Illustrated by E. W. KEMBLE 


A book of racy verse on American topics, containing ‘‘Niagara Be Dammed,’’ ‘*To the Pure All Food 
is Pure,’’ and many others. $1.00 


Drawings by A. B. Frost 


A collection of Mr. Frost’s cleverest pictures; introduction by 
Joel Chandler Harris and verses by Wallace Irwin. $3.00 


More Misrepresentative Men 
By Capt. Harry Graham 


Author of ‘‘Misrepresentative Men,’’ (Fifth edition), 
New verses on celebrities; illustrations by Malcolm Strauss. 


$1.00 









Cranford: A Play By Marguerite Merington ~ 


Author of ‘Captain Lettarblair,’’ ‘‘Love Finds the Way,”” etc. -A,.BL ERO 
A comedy in three acts, made from Mrs, Gaskell’s famous TE... 


story. $1.25 s 
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sa] Verses for Jock and Joan 








JOCK. 2 JOAN By Helen Hay Whitney 
N ————a Verses of child life by the daughter of the late John Hay, 
ores ; Secretary of State; illustrated in color by Charlotte Harding. 


$1.50 


Old Masters and New By Kenyon Cox 


Practical art criticisms by one of the foremost American 
painters; illustrated. $2.50 net; postage 18 cents 


Man and the Earth 


By Nathaniel Southgate Shaler 
Professor of Geology in Harvard University 








FrOxX.DUFFIERLD %. C*:@ NEW YORK 


A study of the earth’s inhabitants and its material resources 
for taking care of them. $1.50 net; postage, 10 cents 





Send for attractive illustrated catalogue 


FOX, DUFFIELD & COMPANY, Publishers 


36 EAST 2Iist STREET, NEW YORK 
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If you wish to havea home in this advantageous section, 
where you can buy irrigated land with free, perpetual 
water right for $25.00 to $60.00 per acre, write at once to the 


Central California Land Agency 
TURLOCK, Stanislaus County, CALIFORNIA 


for particulars, or take the first train via the Southern 
Pacific Railroad and make us a call. Fertile land, easy 
terms, abundance of water, success assured, 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA LAND AGENCY 


HULTBERG & LANE :: Proprietors 





FIRE-PROOF 
EUROPEAN 
270 CLARK ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


KAISERHO 


250 ELEGANT ROOMS $1.00 PER DAY UP 


















ST 10 men in each state to travel, 

WAN } ED post signs, distribute samples, 
and advertise our goods. Salary 

$78 a month, $3 a day for expenses. Expenses advanced. 
KUHLMAN CO.,, Dept. D, Atlas Blk., CHICAGO. 











SIERRA LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Lumber, Doors, Windows, Blinds, Etc. 


FRUIT BOXES AND DRYING TRAYS 
SPECIALTY: SUGAR PINE LUMBER 
Saw Mills at Lyonsville and West Branch Door Fae- 


tory, Box Factory and Planing Mill at Red Bluff 
Box Factory and Planing Mill at Chico 


YARDS: 
RED BLUFF ) MAXWELL, Colusa Co- 
CORNING _f Tehama Co. CH 
ORLAND, Glenn Co. BIGGS }putte Co. 
WOODLAND, Yolo Co. GRIDLEY 


YUBA QTY, Sutter Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO: Cor. Fourth and Channel Sts. 











LACY 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Steel Oil Tanks 


WATER PIPE AND WELL CASING 





OIL STILLS, CYANIDE TANKS 
AND GENERAL SHEET AND 
PLATE STEEL WORK : : : 
IRRIGATION SUPPLIES 











Works: Corner North Main and Date Streets 
Office: 334 North Main Street, Baker Block 


LOS ANGELES 


CALIFORNIA 
P. 0. Box 565, Station C TELEPHONE MAIN 196 





Non-binding, dust proof glass doors, which recede over 
top of books out of the way on frictionless roller bearings. 
Beautifully iinished in Golden and Weathered Oak, Mahogany 


= Birch finished Mahogany. ¥ 














Geo. H. Fuller Desk Co. 


646-648-650 Mission St., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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THE CRAFTSMAN 


THE CRAFTSMAN THE CRAFTSMAN 


Furniture Metal-Work 
Wood Finishes Fabrics 
Leathers TRADE MARE Needle-Work 


By GUSTAV STICKLEY : THE CRAFTSMAN : SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 























Are on Sale at the Warerooms of our Associates in the following Cities : 


Van Heusen, Charles & Co.....eeeeeee/ Albany, N. Y. Frederick Keer’s Sons .....+.++.+. Newark, N. J. 
The J. G. Valiant Co.....ccccccccccece Baltimore, Md. Heath, Schwartz & Co......... New Orleans, La. 
John Turnbull, Jr., & Co....ccccscccececes Baltimore Walter Avery Cleaveland....... Montclair, N. J. 
The Cobb-Eastman Co.......eseeseeees Boston, Mass. James McCreery & Co......... New York, N. Y. 














a a Oe Ce Bridgeport, Conn. Miller, Stewart & Beaton.......... Omaha, Neb. 
Marshall Field & Co. ......cccccsserecees Chicago, Ill. Schipper & Block, Inc....cssccceceees Peoria, Ill. 
The Hartwell Furniture Co. ........ Cincinnati, Ohio Hunt, Wilkinson & Co.......... Philadel phia, Pa. 
Vincent- Barstow Co. ......eesesseee: Cleveland, Ohio Dauler, Close & Johns.......e0.- Pittsburgh, Pa. 
le TOS ion cncccccesesnee Colorado Springs, Colo. Met seer & Geis essnescsncnscnses Pittsburgh, Pa. 
McAllister-Mohler & Co. ......--e00+ Columbus, Ohio i Be eee. Pittsfield, Mass. 
Be GE Oe Oy ov cccec cecksscctvcssecais Dallas, Texas Walter Carey Clive nesicnsinesces Portland, Maine 
WB Tiel ios sccisccvcsscsces Davenport, Iowa ae 4 errr Providence, R. I. 
P. M. Harman & Co......cccccccccccces Dayton, Ohio F. W. Jansen Furniture Co........... Quincy, IIl. 
The Denver Dry Goods Co Denver, Colo. Rc. Ge AC. DOMME. cccccvsensnns Rochester, N. Y. 
pe EO ee per - Detroit, Mich. John Breuner Co... -San Francisco, Cal. 
French & Bassett.. Duluth, Minn. Waltamn A; Preis .cccsessacenes St. Paul, Minn. 



















Wilmarth & Sons........sccccccess Glens Falls, N. Y. The Lammert Furniture Co. ...... St. oe ge Mo. 
EC, eee Be GR: vscccciccccccccccsss Hartford, Conn. A. Brown & Son Co...... ..- Schenectady, N. Y. 
Badger Furniture Co. ..........++- Indianapolis, Ind. Meekins, Packard & Wheat...Springfield, Mass. 
Grand Rapids Furniture Co........ Jacksonville, Fla. ee a ee Springfield, Il. 
Emery-Bird-Thayer D. D. Co.... .Kansas City, Mo. SiO ERS Gr PARKS. 6000005 2scesesence Toledo, Ohio 
The Hardy Furniture Co. ..........-- Lincoln, Neb. A. V. Manning’s Sons.........000 Trenton, N. J. 
Niles Pease Furniture Co. ........ Los Angeles, Cal. J. Crawford Green & Co...eccesseess aroy, N.Y. 
Fred W. Keisker & Son.. .......00.- Louisville, Ky. Williams & Morgan .....c.ccccscceces Utica, N. Y. 
C. W. Fischer Furniture Co. ....... Milwaukee, Wis. W. B. Moses & Sons. ..Washington, D. C. 
A. D. Gibson & Sons..... .--- Memphis, Tenn. Voorhis & Murray... ...Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
Boutell Brothers..osccccscccveses Minneapolis, Minn. 5 A. IAs 0 cane vdaenenaes Wichita, Kansas 
Chamberlain Furniture & M. Co.. New Haven, Conn. Flint & Barker........ Sohuenene Worcester, Mass. 











SEND FOR 


“THE CRAFTSMAN’S STORY” 


Our Free Illustrated Booklet 


Telling you how to Build and Furnish your Home, 
Explaining the meaning of THE CRAFTSMAN Movement, and 
The Spirit and Purpose of THE CRAFTSMAN Magazine, also 
The Products cf THE CRAFTSMAN Workshops. Address 


GUSTAV STICKLEY : THE CRAFTSMAN : SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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| Big profits 
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Office: Room 920, 9th Floor, Mills Building 

















| Hotel 

. Langham 
4 Cor. MASON 

: AND ELLis STs. 
| Hotel 





un ques & COR. MARKET 
onably 

oe be | \i AND FIFTH STS. 
and most | 


price of any 
Hotels onthe 
Pacific Coast 4 


First-Class in every respect 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Alfred T. Kendall 


FREE BUS 











CONTRACTORS FOR GRADING 


STEAM SHOVEL WORK A SPECIALTY 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

















Make Money. Easy 


Agents wanted in every county 
z j i y y to sell the popular Novelty Knives for 
Christmas Gifts with name, address, photo, lodge emblem, etc., on handle. 


AGENTS EARN 
e. $75 to $300 


. =~ = A MONTH. (We show you how.) 
Big profits—quick sales—exclusive territory. Write quick for our liberal 
money making special offer to agents. Our new self sharpening scissors 
) are the quickest sellers for lady agents. 

/ NOVELTY CUTLERY Co., 4s BAR STREET, CANTON, OHIO. 











New Plays, Dialogues Speakers, 
Hand Books, Drills. Catalogue f 
a LAYS T. 8. DENISON, Pub. Dept. 7 eCaleaee 





Comfort in Travel 


is assured if your 
ticket reads via the 


ICHIGAN GENTRAL 


“The Niagara Falls Route.” 


Between Chicago, Detroit, 

Niagara Falls, Buffalo, New 

York, Boston and the East 
and points in Michigan. 


THE ONLY ROAD 


running directly by and in full view of 
Niagara Falls. All day trains passing 
the Falls stop five minutes at Falls 
View Station affording the 
passengers a beautiful view 
of the River and 
Cataract. 


Ask about the Niagara Picture 





Cc. F. DALY, oO. W. RUGGLES, 
PASS'R TRAFFIC MGR. GEN’L PASS'R & TKT. AGT 
CHICAGO 
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THE 
DIAMOND MATCH CO, 


ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 


LOGGING BLOCKS 


MACHINISTS, FOUNDERS, BLACKSMITHS, 
AND BOILERMAKERS 
Repair Work of All Kinds 
CHICO, CALIFORNIA 
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Comfort, Pleasure, Health ‘ Home Motion Picture |) 


MACHINES AND FILMS) = ff J ist 
Come to SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA Stereopticons and Slides Send f 


seriyerane-age 


For public entertainments, in 
Theatres, Halls, Show Tents, etc. ‘i THE 
Catalogue No. 19, free, 


KLEINE OPTICAL COMPANY || Our 


52 STATE STREET CHICAGO, ILLS. ' 
ee 


BANK BOND]| 


“LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK" 


For full particulars and illustrated printed 
matter, enclose five cent stamp to 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Unequaled for Business Correspondence 


Bank Bond Sample Books & Prices 
Sent upon Application 


Bonestell, Richardson & Co. 
WEST COAST WIRE AND IRON WORKS CALIFORNIA'S LEADING PAPER HOUSE. 


1@ FREMONT ST. SAN FRANCISCO 401-403 Sansome Street San Francisco 
CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION 
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COME TO THE 


Gridley Colony 


In the Land of the Big Oaks 


Most Fertile Spot in the Sacramento Valley. We have 
a Special Proposition for the HOMESEEKER. Alfalfa 
and Dairying, Peaches, Grapes, Figs; 10 and 20 Acre 
Tracts; Easy Terms. Write for Illustrated Folder 


CALIFORNIA IRRIGATED LAND CO. 


30 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Office at Gridley, California, W. H. GILSTRAP, Manager 























A GRIDLEY HOME UNDER THE BIG OAKS 
IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 








écamier Cream 


: In use nearly a Century, will positively cure pimples, black- 
a heads, and all skin diseases. For sale at all leading Drug and 
Department Stores, or sent upon receipt of price, 50c and $1.00 






































> & 
4 Send for Trial Sample and Circular 
4 P 
RECAMIER MANUFACTURING CO. 
129 WEST THIRTY-FIRST STREET NEW YORK 
4 
3 9 _ “I consider ‘The Stowaway’ a masterpiece of English 
: literature.”— William S. Devery. 
BOSTON POLISH BIG AND BRILLIANT 
sh : STIRRING AND STARTLING 
is the best finish made for Floors, 
Interior Woodwork and Furniture. 
— & Not brittle; will neither scratch nor deface, 
pf like shellac or varnish. Is not soft and 
4 sticky, like beeswax. Perfectly Censp aren, 
: 4 eserving the natural color and beauty o 
" iewcod. Without doubt the ara saat BEST BOOK OF THE SEASON 
3 jcal and satisfactory POLISH known for HARDWOOD FLOORS. 
- For Sale by Dealers in Paints, Hardware and House-Furnishings ot ee Ri - gps eat vill be yore d . rings 
iz oREE . : nae y phase of human emotion. will be mailed, charges 
3 Send for our areca desta pone advantages prepaid, on receipt of 10 cts. (stamps or silver) by: 
| THE BUTCHER POLISH CO., 356 Atlantic Avenue c 0 A J G MP 
4 Boston, Mass. THE VICTORIA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3 . is verior finish fe WHITE PLAI N.Y. 
a Our No. 3 Reviver Kiachon and pleesn. floors ian 
Ss = 


LUITWIELER PUMPING ENGINE CO. 


; 707-15 North Main Street Los Angeles, California 
; Builders of 

E ELECTRIC PUMPING ENGINES 

q Also GASOLINE and STEAM PUMPING ENGINES 
: For Deep Wells, Hydraulic Elevators or any Duty. 
| Perfectly balanced with high efficiency. Lifts water 
| cheaper than by any other method. 


Send for Booklet 














Are you planning for a trip to the 


YOSEMITE VALLEY next Season? 


You want to go via the only all-rail-route 


THE YOSEMITE SHORT LINE and the 
SIERRA RAILWAY 


Send 2-cent stamp for booklet descriptive of the route 


S. H. SMITH, Gen. Pass. Agt., Sierra Ry. 
JAMESTOWN, CALIFORNIA 





BRIDAL VEIL FALLS 
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ALEXANDER-YOST CO. 


HARDWARE MACHINERY 
TOOLS and SHOP SUPPLIES 


401 MARKET ST., COR. FREMONT. 


FRED B. HAIGHT & CO. 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Manufacturers of 
PURE PASTEURIZED BUTTER 
Dealers in Fancy Petaluma Ranch Eggs and Gilroy Cheese 


212-214 FRONT ST., SAN FRANCISCO 








POTTERY, GLASSWARE 


LAMPS, CUTLERY, PLATED WARE 
Hotel Supplies Household Goods 


Nathan-Dohrmann Co. 
122-132 Sutter St. San Francisco, California 





DEL MONTE MILLING CO. 


General Offices, Front and Clay Streets 
Mills - Second and Brannan Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Flour. Meals, Rolled Oats, Feed, Grain, etc. Peacock Brand 
Self-Raising Buckwheat Flour. Al) Our Meals in 2 and 5 
lb. packages, put up under the celebrated Peacock brand, 
are Our Specialties. 


SCHUSSLER BROS. 


ARTISTIC FRAMERS 
SOCIETY STATIONERS 
PICTURES, ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
FREE ART GALLERIES 


119-121 Geary Street, San Francisco, California 








Arthur Hoffschneider George Hoffschneider 


HoFFSCHNEIDER BROTHERS 
Electrotype and Stereotype Foundry 
412 COMMERCIAL STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
PHONE BROWN 686 
Electrotypes of Half-Tone Engravings, Zincograpn Work 
and Soap Makers’ Stamps 


The Young & Swain Baking Co. 


Manufacturers of the Best Bread, Rolls, etc., 
supplying all the prominent Clubs, Hotels and 
Cafes... . . Private Trade a Specialty. 


2229-2239 Geary Street San Francisco, California 
Phone Private Exchange 800 








SCHWABACHER-FREY STATIONERY CO. 


Successor to LE CounT Bros, Co. 

STATIONERS, PRINTERS 
BLANK BOOK MAKERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 





Opp. Sansome STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





Wm. Shaughnessy James Young F. H. Martell 


CALIFO RNIA Ml LL CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF MiLL Work IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
SHip WorK A SPECIALTY 


Miits: 136 to 158 Spear STREET ano 121 to 123 Main Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


o Sy DEWEY, STRONG &C0, LD 
a PAT EN TS, é 
SPO MRnET arate 


CALIFORNIA POWDER WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS 
Hercules Powder and Gelatin 


49 Second Street, Wells Fargo & Company’s Building 
San Francisco, California 


JOSHUA HENDY MACHINE WORKS 


THE MINING MACHINERY MEN oF THE PACIFIC COAST 
THE BEST ALWAYS 














Send for catalogue and prices q 


61-77 Fremont St. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


MURRAY BROTHERS’ MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Improved Hoisting Engines for all Purposes 4 


Marine, Stationary and Portable Engines 


Southeast corner Folsom and Beale Sts., San Francisco, California : 


Prompt Attention Given to Jobbing and Repairing 
TELEPHONE MAIN 5226 


THE C. B. KAUFMAN, 
RAILWAY SUPPLY CO. | 


Rolling Stock, Locomotives, Track Material 
Frogs and Switches, Car Wheels, Inspection 
and Hand Cars, Steel Tires and Castings 


614 Merchants’ Exchange Bldg. 





San Francisco, California 
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9533 MARKET STREET | 
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New PINTSCH LIGHT Inverted Mantle Lamps 


give three times illumination without increased consumption of gas—a revolution in car lighting. 


STEAM HEAT STEAM COUPLERS 
SAFETY CAR HEATING and LIGHTING COMPANY 
T 160 Broadway, New York City 908 Mutual Savings Bank Bidg., San Francisco, California 











1/1} San Francisco Pioneer Varnish Works 


E. L. HUETER, Proprietor 


816 Mission Street San Francisco, California 


Manufacturers of 


FINE COACH, RAILWAY & FURNITURE VARNISHES 


NOTE: The Varnishes used by the Southern Pacific Company are supplied exclusively by this firm. 





























rail atia. 
_| ¢Atlas Contract &+ —_ 
_| * Supply Company KELSO 
= 309-311 Rialto Building ‘ COUPLER 
| Sen Feencieco, Caltomin it The Kelso <¢lock-set’’ is a real 
: one. Dispenses with acro- 
-_ BUILD AND EQUIP: * batic work i the aa 
cS 2 Equally positive <élock-to-the- 
lock.”? Meets fully ALL 
STEAM RAILROADS ‘ the requirements of ‘tis Safety 
ELECTRIC RAILROADS =F | Arran Lawandof he Ral 
‘ IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 
ELECTRIC POWER PLANTS ‘ Manufactured Exclusively by 
— | | { The McConway & Torley Co, 
NT HIGH-CLASS ENTERPRISES Pittsburgh, Pa. 
‘ : ‘acific Coast Represen ves 
| TT cCoRRESPONDENCE INVITED ‘ NUMCMULLIN © EYRE 
i ’ No. 124 Sansome Street, San Francisco 
nia 0-8-8 -8-8-8-8-86-8-8-8-5-8 
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MURPHY, GRANT & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 


STAPLE AND FANCY 


DRY GOODS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FURNISHING GOODS 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


THE “NEVER-RIP” OVERALL 


BEST IN THE WORLD 


Gloves Flannels Cutlery 
Suspenders Oil Cloths Shawls 
— : Cottons Notions 

i ns Linens, etc. Smokers’ Articles 
Dress Goods Blankets Stationery P 
Velvets Calicoes Underwear 
Silks Umbrellas Hosiery 


White Goods 


Corner Sansome and Bush Streets 
San Francisco, California 


THE DETROIT 
p No. 20 Locomotive 
LUBRICATOR 


Safety Simplicity Economy 
Descriptive pamphlet on application 


Detroit Lubricator Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 

















“Channel” Switches, “Strom” Clamp Frogs 
“Transit” Switches 


Pettibone, Mulliken & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Frogs, Crossings, Split Switches 
Switch Stands, Head Chairs 
Tie Bars, Jenne Track Jacks 
Track Drills, Rail Benders 
Rail Braces 


725 Marquette Building : : « : + CHICAGO 











Jno. J. Cone Robert W. Hunt Jas. C. Hallsted 
W. Fiero . W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO, 


BUREAU OF INSPECTION 
TESTS AND CONSULTATION 


66 Broadway, NEW YORK 
31 Norfolk House, LONDON 
1121 The Rookery, CHICAGO 
Monongahela Bank Building, PITTSBURGH 
208 Crossley Building, SAN FRANCISCO 


INSPECTION OF 


Rails and Fastenings, Cars, Locomo- 
tives, Pipe, Etc., Bridges, 
Buildings and Other 


Structures 


Chemical and Physical Laboratories 


Reports and Estimates on Properties 
and Processes 


rP. NDS LE. 


SUCCESSOR TO 


The Pacific Rolling Mill Co. 


STRUCTURAL IRON WORKS 


Angles, Channels, Tees, Plates, 
Machine Bolts, Iron Castings 


519 Mission Street. © San Francisco 


Beams, 














HIGH GRADE 


Pumping Machinery 


of Every Description 


Geo. E. Dow 
Pumping Engine Co. 


179 Firs Street San Francisco, California 
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The “Ever Ready” Electric Book Lamp 


FLASHLIGHTS AND NOVELTIES 
Send for Catalogue 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY AND MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLY COMPANY 


68-72 First Street, San Francisco 

















SUPERIORITY: IS OUR TRADE-MARK 
THEY WERE. built by the ST. LOUIS CAR COMPANY, 


and, like all equipment turned out by them, are 
first class in every respect. We refer to the handsome new Coaches being 
operated by the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company and which have 
carried many thousands to the Portland Exposition. 

The St. Louis Car Company built eight of these splendid cars numbered as follows: 132-133- 


134-135-136-137-138-139. This institution was awarded the Grand Prize at the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition and is the LEADING CAR PLANT of the World. 


ST. LOUIS CAR COMPANY, St Louis, Missouri 
GUS KOCH, Pacific Coast Agent, Room 615 Merchants’ Exchange Building, San Francisco, California 














BRASS AND BELL FOUNDRY | | GALENA-SIGNAL 


OIL COMPANY 
W. T. GARRATT & CO. FRANKLIN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Sole Manufacturers of the Celebrated Galena 
COACH, ENGINE AND CAR OILS 


BRASS AND “VALVE & SIGNAL OILS 
IRON GOODS 











Guarantee cost per thousand miles, for from 
one to five years, when conditions warrant it. 





For WATER, STEAM and GAS Maintain Expert Department, which is an 
organization of skilled railway mechanics of 
wide and varied experience. Service of 
experts furnished free of charge to patrons 

PUMPS OF ALL interested in the economical use of oils. 
DESCRIPTIONS 





Street Railway Lubrication a Specialty 





| 138 to 142 FREMONT STREET 
: SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA : 
Please write home office for further particulars 


Catalogue Mailed Upon Application CHARLES MILLER, President 
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LOMPOC WALLEY 


A book which describes the entire valley, and gives full 
information regarding climate, soil, conditions and opportuni- 
ties. It contains 31 pages and 41 fine half-tone illustrations. 

This book will be mailed to any address upon receipt of 
a letter requesting the same. 

Lompoc has the cream of valley-land in California, and 
at a very moderate figure. Address 


A. G. BALAAM, Secretary 


Lompoc Valley Chamber of Commerce, Lompoc, California 
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Baldwin Locomotive Works 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Broad and Narrow Gauge, 
Single-Expansion and Compound. 


Mine, Furnace and Industrial Locomotives. 
Electric Locomotives with Westinghouse 
Motors. Electric Trucks. 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO., Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


Cable Address—“*Baldwin,” Philadelphia 


























Private Exchange 515 


O’BRIEN & SPOTORNO 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


POULTRY AND GAME, BUTTER, 
CHEESE AND EGGS 


STALLS 3, 4, 5, 6, 31, 38 and 39 CALIFORNIA MARKET 


CALIFORNIA STREET ENTRANCE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 











THE SOUTHERN ROUTE 





= VIA 

oa | practical 

z Saiteition at TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY 

k@ the "Y and E" Vertical System To THE EAST 

Fa of correspondence filing. THROUGH STANDARD anv TOURIST SLEEPERS 

¥ @ Shows exactly how compact nO 

Fm@ and convenient this method is. 

@ Files ANYTHING FLAT, ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO 

oT letters to photo negatives. FORT WORTH AND DALLAS 

a Want it? 

4 No TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 
YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO, Ww. J. SHOTWELL T.D. CONNELLY ‘ 
Main 1790  ©35-639 Mission St. Son Panchen, Coles | See Anpaas, Cation 


% 
Rs] 
= 
5s 
£ 
za 
% 
«z 
i 
% 
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E. P. TURNER, G. P. and T. A., Dallas, Texas 
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““(WORTH LOOKING INTO”’ 


is the marvelous little Gillette Safety Razor. A unique and practical device made for 
the comfort of men who shave. Its friends are /egion and its success is phenomenal. Hundreds 
of thousands in use. It’s a real pleasure to give a ‘‘ Gillette’’ to a friend who shaves, for his 
pleasure and comfort will be like the ‘‘ Gillette ’’ itself — everlasting. 


STANDARD SET— TRIPLE SILVER-PLATED HOLDER 
SPECIAL SET— QUADRUPLE GOLD-PLATED HOLDER 
In Velvet-Lined Gases 


Pitherone of the above makes 2” TYEAL HOLIDAY GIFT 










/ «> \ Each Razor Set has 12 thin, flexible, highly tempered, 
tas GWeLeETr, <= \ and keen double-edged blades. These blades are sharp- 
2 * ry ( % = | ened and ground by a secret process, 





20 to 40 Smooth and Delightful Shaves. 


Exact size of a Gillette blade. NO HONING—NO STROPPING 


Ask your dealer for the ** Gillette.’ Accept no substitute. He can procure it for you. 


WARNING ¥ The Gillette Patent No. 775,134 covers all razors having 
a thin detachable blade requiring means for holding and stiffening, but not 
requiring stropping or honing by the user. Beware of infringements. 


Write to-day for our interesting booklet which explains our 30-day Free 
Trial Offer. Most dealers make this offer; if yours does not, we will. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 1129 Times Building, 42d St. and Broadway, NEW YORK 


Gillette Sty 








\z ~ | 12 NEW DOUBLE-EDGED BLADES, $1.00 
= Br ADY a 24 Sharp Edges. Each Blade giving ait 
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New Booklet 


Descriptive and Nicely 
Illustrated 


MAILED FREE 


GO TO 
Occidental Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO 





Address 
P. O. Box, B. B. 





Where the 
FAMOUS 
Tokay Grape 














Grows Centrally located and con- 

venient to all Business 

THE PROLIFIC RIVER LANDS Houses, Theaters, and 

' that produce such wonderful growth other Places of Amusement 


of tree, vine, shrub and flower. 


Ghe 
REALTY COMPANY 


i Incorporated 


LODI, CALIFORNIA 
Branches— 
STOCKTON, 30 N. San Joaquin St. 
LOS ANGELES, 207 W. 3rd St. 
MARYSVILLE, 412 2nd St. 


Modern HomelikKe 


American and European Plan 


GEO, WARREN HOOPER, PROPRIETOR 






























UNION PACIFIC 


THE 


National Highway 


Denver, Kansas City, St. Louis, Omaha, 
Chicago AND ALL POINTS EAST 


Millions have been spent in 
the improvement of this line, 
and all human ingenuity ex- 
hausted to protect its patrons 
against accident. The Union Pacific 
Railroad is renowned for its fast trains 
and the general superiority of its service 
and equipment. The highest degree of 
comfort and luxury with no additional cost 
and a great saving of time and expense on the 


UNION PACIFIC 


Fast time to all points east 
ELECTRIC LIGHTED TRAINS DAILY 
Inquire of 


E. L. Lomax, G. P. T. A. 
Omaha, Neb. 












8. F. Boor, G. A. 
No. 1 Montgomery Street 
San Francisco, California 
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: ey International 
(Xk Dentitrice ¥ 
KY 


A delicious beauti- 
fier, preserver and 
cleanser of the teeth; 
makes the breath sweet 
and the gums less tender. 
The Metal Box is a handy 
package for the toilet table and 
traveling; no powder to litter, no liquid to spill 


or stain. 95 Cents, at all Druggists. 
C. H. Strong & Co. ai hers ana Chicago, U.S.A. 


































se Nucleus 


A Non-Operative 
Sanatorium 


Most PERFECTLY EQUIPPED for the treat- 

ment and permanent cure of CANCERS, 
TUMORS, DISEASES OF WOMEN, also NER- 
VOUS, STOMACH and CHRONIC DISEASES. 
A healthful location; abundance of sunshine and fresh 
air inevery room. Large, well-appointed bath, vibrator, 
electric and treating rooms, where patients receive the 
most careful consideration Cheerful and inviting 
Solarium. Quiet rest-rooms, provided with every com- 
fort. Staff of resident and visiting physicians in attend- 
ance. Correspondence invited. Address, 


GENERAL MANAGER 


The NUCLEUS 


Devisadero and McAllister Streets 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 








PNEUMATIC 
TOOLS 

OF 

ALL KINDS 


AIR HOISTS 
PAINTING 
MACHINES 

AIR 
COMPRESSORS 












RIVETERS 
DRILLS 
CHIPPING 
HAMMERS 
WOOD BORING 
MACHINES 


COMPLETE 
PLANTS 

FOR THE 
TRANSMISSION 
OF POWER BY 
COMPRESSED 
AIR 


No. 5 DRILL 


STANDARD RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO. 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE, 34 and 36 Fremont Street, San Francisco, California 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Brownhoist Locomotive Cranes 


Equipped with Brownhoist Grab Buckets, 
particularly adapted for fueling Locomotive 
Tenders, or for economic transfer of 
materials in bulk. Made in various sizes. 
Write for Catalogues. @The Brown Hoist- 
ing Machinery Company, Manufacturers of 
hoisting machinery for all conditions, includ- 
ing cableways, electric cantilever, gantry 
and jib cranes, crabs and winches, etc., etc. 


Main Office and Works: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Branch Offices: Havemeyer Building, NEW YORK CITY, 


Frick building, PITTSBURGH, PA., and London Office, 
39 Victoria Street, S. W., LONDON, ENGLAND 








Lands in Yuba County, California 


Orange, Lemon, Lime, Olive, Peach, Apricot, Pear, 
Berry and Alfalfa Lands in tracts to suit. Abundance 
of water for irrigation where needed 


Prices from $25.00 to $100.00 Per Acre 
FINE CLIMATE 


For particulars write 











$1.00 the Year 10c. the Copy 


“A Periodical That’s Different” 


So say readers and critics 
when speaking of 


SAX BY’S 


TRAVELER’S MAGAZINE 
ee 





Interesting Short Stories. 
? Articles That Mean Something. 
Each Issue Contains < Beautiful Illustrations. 
ieee ( Bases of Travel and Humor. 
Verse you can Understand. 


OUR OFFER 


Send us 35 cents in U. S. 1c. stamps or coin and we 
will send you SAXBY’S TRAVELER’S MAGAZINE 
for three months, on trial, and a thoroughly practical 
and efficient 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


that is guaranteed to give satisfaction, being equal to 
many sold at $1.00. 


Address 
Saxby’s Traveler’s Magazine 
Mercantile Library Building 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





BOARD OF SUPERVISORS or 
MARYSVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


MARYSVILLE, CALIFORNIA 











Are You a Mason? 


Are you posted upon the history and traditions of Free- 
masonry ? 

Do you know that the Supreme Council of the Thirty- 
third Degree is officially publishing Taz New Ace, 
a monthly magazine for Freemasons of all degrees? 

Established ( 1903) for a purpose, and on broad, ethical 
and educative lines, by the Supreme Council — not 
a business enterprise. 

Same general standard form and make-up as Century, 
Munsey’s, McClure’s and other best magazines. 

Richly illustrated by leading artists. 

A safe home magazine, in character of its literary pages, 
and of advertising admitted. Modern, high-class 
and up-to-date, but contents carefully planned. 

There are special reasons why this maga- 

zine should be in every true Mason’s family, 

and it has been made attractive that mem- 


bers of Masonic families may read it regu~ 
larly. 


The New Age Magazine 


ADVERTISING MANAGERS 
SELAH-PATTERSON COMPANY 
New York and Chicago 
PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE 


A. F. BROAD, 620 Crossley Building, SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIFORNIA 
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2S F Wilcox Building 

¢ Corner Second and Spring Streets 

: 

: First National Bank Banking by Mail 
of Los Angeles ae 

&rY a Interest Compounded 

= Semi-Annually 

~ UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY a a oo 


w 


ee | 
otal Resources, ; » 9,490, 4 rit GI 
Company 


Special Department for Women j 
CAPITAL $350,000°° fosAngel es fal. 











Telephone and Telegraph 
Wire, Steel Signal Wire, 
Wire Rope, Wire Strand 
Bond and Tie Wires. 


We Guarantee our Products 
to he of the Best Quality 


THE NATIONAL 
WIRE GORP. 


114 LIBERTY STREET 


- WORKS AT NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT NEw YORK City 


7 S A F ETY Seamless, Rubber-Covered Wires and Cables 


—- “> 











are particularly adapted for railway service, where 
absolute reliability is a necessity even under the 
most trying conditions. Used by prominent 
railways throughout the United States aud Canada 


The Safety Insulated Wire & Cable Company 
114-116 Liberty Street, New York 
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.ASACRAMENTO COUNTY THE Jae 
EX GATEWAY TO THE GREATSS 















































BEAUTIFUL, HEALTHFUL, PRODUCTIVE VARIOUS and ABUNDANT in its PRODUCTS 
A Di fe H d | t GOOD SCHOOLS, CHURCHES 
ace for momes and invesimen and LIBRARIES 
Splendid Water Supply for Thousands of Acres More of Cultivated Land 
The great strawberry center of the State is in Sacramento County, the home of the Tokay grape. Many vineyards 
i averaged over $100 per acre clear profit the past season. 
Oranges and olives are nwt excelled in any part of California. 
Over one million (1,000,000) sacks of beans produced in Sacramento County the past season. Potatoes, onions, corn, 
asparagus grownin grea quantities and shipped out of the State in car-load lots. 
Cheap water or rail transportation to San Francisco, the greatest market on the Pacific Coast. 
For turther information, which will be cheerfully furnished, address 
immigration Committee of Board of Supervisors, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
15- 
tic 
bo 
fre 
an 
tir 
of 
th 
THE PRETTIEST ON EARTH “ 
pr 
| be 
| . ho 
@No Drouths, no Malaria. Good yo 
Schools and Churches, Fine Soil, 
Beautiful Scenery, Excellent Water, . 
Unsurpassed Climate, Good Roads, O1 
pr 
q pa 
& “ 
. m 
120 Stone Bridges. In the Heart of | (J a 
California. Produces all kinds of Fruits, i 
Cereals and Vegetables. Cheap Lands, li 
the Place to make a Home. bya 
. . Hf af 
@ For particulars, write the Chamber of | | t 
Commerce, Napa, or the Board of it 
Trade, St. Helena, California. : C 
>t 32 
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*1500a Year 
> For Life 


F YOU WISH TO 
save for old age or 
provide for healthy 
middle age, you can 
not find a more con- 
servative or a more 
reasonable investment 
than we have to offer— 
more profitable than life 
insurance—safe as _ city 
real estate, yet not so 
costly—better than a 
savings bank, for the 
return is greater. 

We have full and com- 
plete literature, showing 
conclusive facts, logical 
figures and definite refer- 
ence of good character, 
proving beyond any 
doubt that our proposi- 
tion is bona fide, certain and profitable. Our 
booklets give ‘reasons,’ and those who can spare 
from $5 to $25 a month can provide for old age 
and protect themselves against the ravages of 
time, the chances of poverty and the misfortune 
of ill health by securing a competent income 
that will cover all necessary living requirements. 

It is worth your time to ask for our booklets 
—do this today in justice to your future. It is 
not only the man who saves, but he who saves 
profitably. The demand for rubber can never 
be fully supplied—a rubber plantation is more 
hopeful than a gold mine—our booklets tell 
you the facts that have taken years to prove 
—write for them today. 

This company is divided into only 6,000 
shares, each one representing an undivided 
interest equivalent to an acre in our Rubber 
Orchard and Plantation. Our booklets’ will 
prove to you that five shares in this investment, 
paid for at the rate of $25 a month, will bring 
you an average return of 25 per cent on your 
money during the period of seven years and an 
annual income of $1,500 for life. This invest- 
ment insures absolutely the safety of your 
future. The man or woman who owns five 
shares in our rubber plantation in tropical 
Mexico need have no fear of old age, no 
doubts about illness, no care nor anxiety for 
after years—you are safe—absolutely and cer- 
tainly—our booklets will prove these state- 
ments—write for them today. 


Conservative Rubber Production Co, 


321 “A” Parrott Building, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 













ONE OF OUR 
15-MONTH-OLD TREES 








Earn More Money 


International Correspondence Schools 


Box 851, SCRANTON, PA. 
Please explain, without further obli ation on 
my part, how I can qualify fora lacgerenlary in 
the position before which I have marked x 





Mechan’! Draughtsman 
Telephone Eng’eer 
Elee. Lighting Supt. 
Mech. Engineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary Engineer 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
| Ornamental! Designer 


Illustrator Civil Engineer 
Civil Service Bulld’g Contractor 
| Chemist Architee’! Draughtsman 
Textile Mill Supt. Architect 
| Electrician Bridge Engineer 


Elec. Engineer Structural Engineer 




















| Foreman Plumber Mining Engineer 
| Name iivinitaaciamias a 

It I NO i 
' City Sn 





Secure Yourluture 





To earn more money—to secure your fu- 
ture—tosucceediniife—cut out, fillin and 
mail to the International Correspon- 
dence Schools the abovecoupon. They 
will show you how you can fit yourself 
easily and quickly in your spare time 
to get more money in your present 
position,oy change toa more congenial 
and better paying occupation. 


Mind, the sending of this coupon 
does not obligate you to pay one cent. 
It simply gives the I. C. S. the oppor- 
tunity of proving how easy it ts for you 
to improve your condition right at 
home without neglecting your present 
work. Norisktorun. No books 
to buy. 

The I. C.S. is an institution wjth an 
invested capital of over $5,000,000, and 
a reputation of 13 years’ successful 
work. It has taken a day laborer 
and qualified him as an electrician 
with a salary of $3000 a year. It has 
taken a bricklayer and qualified him 
to become a building contractor with 
a business of his own of $200,cco annu- 
ally. It has taken a sailorand quali- 
fied him to establish of his own a 
yearly business of $50,000. It has taken 
tens of thousands of men and women 
of every age and in every walk of life, 
and in a few months qualified them 
to double, triple, quadruple their sal- 
ary. To learn who they are; how it 
was done; how you can do the same, 
fill in the coupon and mail it to-day. 











Succeed In Life 
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NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


YOU HAVE THE CHOICE OF ROUTES VIA CHICAGO AND 
EITHER THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL OR LAKE SHORE OR 
VIA ST.LOUIS OR CINCINNATI AND THE BIG FOUR ROUTE 





YOU CAN STOP AT NIAGARA FALLS WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 
YOU CAN THUS PASS THROUGH DETROIT OR CLEVELAND. 

In either case, you ride over the FOUR-TRACK NEW YORK CEN- 
TRAL through the beautiful Mohawk Valley, down the historic Hudson 
River or through the charming Berkshire Hills to New York or Boston. * 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


CARLTON C. CRANE, Pacific Coast Agent, 637 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

——— . = 2 ————— —————————— 

F. M. BRYON, Southern California Pass. Ag’t, 324 S. Broadway, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

W. C. SEACHREST, North Pacific Coast Agent, 132 Third Street, PORTLAND, OREGON 
or call on any Ticket Agent of the New York Central Lines 
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In speaking of California the terms Northern California and Southern California 
are universally employed, but the term from a climatic point of —, is meaningless. 
Semi-tropical fruits are grown in greater abundance in Northern California than in 
Southern California. Over one half of the State’s acreage of olives and figs is in 
Northern California. The finest lemon and orange-bearing groves in the State are 
found among those of Northern California, while the products of these groves are in 
the market three or four weeks earlier than from groves in the south, and are 
unexcelled in quality. 

Located in Northern California is the great Sacramento Valley, a veritable para- 
dise, the garden spot of the Pacific Coast. Situated in the very center of this vast, 
rich domain of choicest soil, favored by best of climatic conditions, is Glenn County, 
with a population of less than 10,000. Although a newly created county, Glenn is 
rapidly coming to the front as one of the first counties of the State. —— County 
is only eighty miles north of the State capital and 150 miles north of San Francisco, 
the metropolis of the west. Its mountains contain mineral and worlds of commercial 
timber. 

For further details address the BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, Willows; or J. B. 
Morrissey, Orland, Glenn County, California; Thos. Brown, Orland, Glenn County, 
California; Eibe & Prouex, B. B. Glascock, Willows, Glenn County, California. 
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The 


Metropolitan Lite 


Insurance Company 


Will collect $1,000,000 in premiums in 
California, Nevada and Utah during 1905. 
Recently this Company invested three 
times this sum in the largest single new 
enterprise now in course of construction 
in these three States. 


THE 
PACIFIC Coast HEAD OFFICE 


We its-Farco BuiLpINnG - - San Francisco, CALIFORNIA 
FREDERICK F. TAYLOR, Assistant Secretary and Manager 

DR. EUGENE M. HOLDEN, Medical Director EDWARD G. GALT, Supt. of Agencies 

WALTER R. QUICK, Cashier HORACE M. WALTON, Supervisor 
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Rock 
Island 


| THIS—is 








California 





When you get the combination of 


First: | A Good Place to Go 
Second: A Good Time to Go There 
Third: Strong Reasons for Going 
Fourth: No Good Reason for Not Going 


There’s but one thing to do— Go! 
And one time to do it— Now! 
You may not have another chance. 





California is recommended in everything you ever 
read about it, also in our illustrated booklet, ‘‘The 
Golden State,” which we'd like to have you read. 

It is Winter here—Summer there, to-day. 

The reasons for going you'll find in the book 
—a good reason for not going is hard to find. 

The trip need cost but little more than to stay 
at home. 





If not interested, you have finished this page—if you are, we offer you the book 
and another telling how best to get there for your card and three 2c stamps. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager, Rock Island System, CHICAGO. 
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Some of the og! 
Advantages of The 


Palo Alto Home City 


as a 
Place of of 


Residence 4 California 


First—It is the seat of the Leland Stanford, Jr., University, with an endowment of over $30,000,000.00. 
Second—It has the climate of Santa Clara Valley, famous the world over. 
Third—Its proximity to San Francisco, the distance being only 33 miles, with 18 trains daily each way. 


We want the name and address of every person who aspires to a home in Palo Alto or Santa Clara Valley. Write 
ustoday. THE J, J, MORRIS REAL ESTATE COMPANY, 120 University Avenue, Palo Alto, California 


CALIFORNIA | 


Pe aie ze 
\ \ 


\\\ VENTURA COUNTY is located between Los Angeles and 
Santa Barbara Counties; the Pacific ocean washes about fifty miles 
YQ \ of its south-western border. Here is located the LARGEST LIMA 
BEAN RANCH in the world, one of the LARGEST LEMON 
GROVES, a large BEET SUGAR FACTORY. Ventura is 
on the main line of the Southern Pacific railroad, has excellent 
wharfage facilities, both steamboats and sailing vessels stop regularly 
at the ports for passengers and freight. 

The annual income from Lima Beans is $1,600,000; other 
beans $250,000; from sugar beets, $1,000,000; apricots, $254,000; 
wheat, barley and oats, $400,000; besides very large sums from 
lemons, oranges and other fruits. There is also a large income from 
stock, butter, eggs and other farm produce. 

Ventura’s valleys are large and fertile, producing immense crops 
of all kinds, including fruits and walnuts ; our farmers are our money- 
lenders something very unusual in a farming community. 

Call for printed matter at the Portland Exposition or write to, Wm. H. 
Cannon, Secretary Board of Trade, Ventura; I. W. Stewart, Secretary Board 
of Trade, Oxnard; Geo. A. Barry, Secretary Board of Trade, Santa Paula, 


ifornia. 
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ELECTRIC } ans LIGHTED 


Overland 
Briivecsye| 


The fastest, most complete and 
best equipped through transcontinental 
train, via the most direct route, less than three 
days San Francisco and Portland to Chicago, 
over the only double-track railway between the 
Missouri River and Chicago. All the provi- 
sions for comfort and luxury known to modern 
travel are included in its equipment. 

The Best of Everything 


Three trains daily to Chicago, and two to St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Duluth from Los Angeles, San Fran- 


cisco and other California points, via the 


Southern Pacific, Union Pacific 
Chicago & North-Western Rys, 


Round-trip tourist tickets at reduced rates on sale daily. 
For tickets, sleeping car reservations and full information apply te 
Southern Pacific agents or address 





















R. R. RITCHIE W. D. CAMPBELL W. A. COX 
Cen’! Agent Pacific Coast Gen’! Agent Cen’! Agent 
247 South Spring Street 153 Third Street 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


617 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
Chicago & North-Western Railway 
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The center of the Great Fruit Belt ofthe State; the garden spot of California, 
Money made in small orchards and vineyards. Unimproved land $60 to $85 
r acre. 
- Work for all in the orchards, canneries, packing-houses and on the farms, 
For particulars write to Board of Supervisors or the 
SUTTER BOARD OP TRADE. YUBA CITY. CALIFORNIA 














C. H. REHNSTROM & Co. 


TAILORS and IMPORTERS 


























Mutual Savings Bank Building - - Corner Geary and Market Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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THE SCENIC LINE 


To and from 


CALIFORNIA 


Passing through the beautiful orange groves and 
flower gardens of southern California and the new 
gold diggings of Nevada, the world’s treasure- 
house. Information gladly given by any repre- 
sentative of the Salt Lake Route. Interesting liter- 


WH ature furnished free. 


Re 
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GEN'L PASS.AGENT, ASST. GEN'L PASS'R AGENT, 
LOS ANGELES.CAL. 
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When you travel- 
travel right! 











The Missouri Pacific Ry 


operates thru fullman Sleepers Daily be- 
tween California and St.Louis over the 
Scenic Line of the World by daylight 


tor lowest rates and all information about your trip, ask 
W.J. SHOTWELL GENL, AGT. re t. D. CONNELLY GENL, AGT. 
625 MARKET ST..SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | 230 SOUTH SPRING ST, LOS ANGELES,CAL, 
H.C. TOWNSEND 
GENL.PASSENGER & TICKET AGENT 5S? LOUIS, HO. 
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SIT IN IT YOURSELF. TRIAL TEST 
FREE, Write us to-day that you will try the ““Com- 
fort Swing Chair.”” We will notify our nearest agent 
and he will deliver it to you for free trial. If you like 
it, pay him; if you don’t. he will take it back—no 
charges. Comfort Chair costs no more than a good 
hammock or other good porch chairs, Combines the 
comfortable features of all. Conforms perfectly to the 
shape of the body; supports head, back and feet uni- 
formly. A few minutes in it is as refreshing as a full 
nights sleep. Assume any desired position. The 
frame is steel. The seat and back canvas. Swing or 
Not, as you please. 


HAGGARD & MARCUSSON CO, 
428 South Canal Street, Chicago, U. S.A, 


























interest centers on her din- 
ing table, the chief charm 
of which is the Silver. To 
make it do its duty perfect- 
ly, it should be cleaned with 


ELECTRO 
S 


Silver Polish N 


: Sitico 


oh 9) ° wate . 

A then its latent beauty or brilliancy will ap- 
BY, pear, crowning the effort of the hostess. 

YEE At grocers, druggists, and postpaid, 15 cts. 

74 (stumps). Trial quantity for the asking. 
Se Electro-Silicon Silver Soap for washing and 
wy polishing Silver has equal merits. 15 cents. 

**SILICON, ” 30 Cliff St., New York. 





uf F § 
Prissy Cae, ied BAO ea 
3 he OO RISO Ha TARAS IF OS 
AWARE Sais SENS Ee gre er 


Redington & Co., San Francisco, Wholesale Agents fer Pacific Coast 








LAND SEEKERS ATTENTION 


THE GREAT 


IMPERIAL VALLEY 


In SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 





DO YOU WANT A FARM 
at a very low price, where you can raise an immense variety of crops to perfection? If so do not over- 
look this opportunity. The price is bound to increase 50 7, in the next six months. This country must be 
seen to be appreciated. 











Results of Four Years Development 
218,000 acres under irrigation system entitled to water; 125,000 acres under cultivation; grain crop for 
1905, 5000 car-loads of twenty tons each; 10,000 population; 50,000 head of live stock; total value of 
real property, improvements and personal property in Valley $25,000,000. 
We own land and water stock in all parts of the Valley, and also own the six townsites. Good busy 
towns and pushing right to the front. Now, if you are interested in securing a piece of land og town 
property, write us for our handsomely illustrated literature. 


IMPERIAL LAND COMPANY 
121 MERCHANTS’ TRUST BUILDING LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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: a ovvssing the continent you stoulal . 





‘ _ pleasure the trip can be made. 


“itis really a pleasure to make the je 
: * Ney—and one to anticipate with deligh 


The Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 


















onsider with what ease, comfort and" 


_ when you select the “Scenic Route” — 


through Colorado, Utah and the 
world-famed points of interest. 
A NEW SCENE TO ENTERTAIN 
~ YOU EVERY MILE OF THE WAY 


Standard and Tourist es Cars through without change between 
—_ Franolsco, Chicago, St. Louls, Kansas City and Omaha. 

























VIEW FROM 


MT. TAMALPAIS, CALIFORNIA 


Overlooking the city and bay of 
San Francisco, showing the 
“Double Bow Knot” on the 
Mill Valley and Mt. Tamalpais 
Scenic Railway, ‘“The Crook- 
edest Railroad in the World.” 
Only two hours from San Fran- 
cisco, including a sail across the 
Golden Gate, along the water 
front, by the harbor Siiienion 
and a never-to-be-forgotten ride 
over the grandest mountain rail- 
way on earth 


© 
Information and Ticket Offices 


650 MARKET STREET SAUSALITO FERRY 
‘Chronicle Building) (Foot of Market St.) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 














DOUBLE BOW KNOT, MT. TAMALPAIS. CALIFORNIA 
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| ARIZONA 8. NEW MEXICO RAILWAY | 


} Jas. Colquhoun, President. JG Hopkins, 2dVicePresident. | E.Schumann Superintendent. 
© AlexVeitch,st VicePresident. ATThomson,Secyand Tres. — General Offices-Clifton Arizona. 








<i ae 











REDUCTION WORKS AT CLIFTON 


HE ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO RAIL- 
WAY connects with the Southern Pacitie 
Company lines at Lordsburg, New Mexico, 
and with the E] Paso and Southwestern Railway at Hachita, 
New Mexico. It runs a daily passenger service between the 
3 points named and Clifton, Arizona, the great copper camp. It spans 
the Gila and San Francisco Rivers, and for twenty miles follows the 

historic canyon of the Gila River. 
It carries the traveler from the arid plains into the heart of the 
Peloncillo Mountains, landing him in the oldest and greatest mining 

camp in Arizona. 

The climate of Clifton is perfect during eight months in the year; 
é altitude, 3,400 feet; population, 5,000; magnificent mountain scenery, 
y traversed by mountain railroads; hunting; fishing; hot springs; ample ‘hotel 
accommodations. ‘The center of an immense mineral belt that is in its infaney 
in development. Here are great copper smelters and wonderful copper mines. 
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Monterey + California 
Historically 


The most interesting place 


Chimatically 


‘The most even temperature 


Artistically 


The most picturesque 


Financially 
The best place for investments 


Unequaled location for manufacturing 
A magnificent harbor 
Cheap fuel 


The most delightful place on Earth to reside 


Do not locate elsewhere before visiting Monterey 
(The first Capital of California) 


Address 


Monterey Chamber of Commerce 
Monterey, California 


All round-trip railroad tickets are good for a visit 
to Monterey—no extra charge 














1 HONOLULU, JAPAN, 
CHINA, PHILIPPINES, 
INDIA, AUSTRALIA 


By the steamers of the 


PACIFIC MAIL 
OCCIDENTAL =< ORIENTAL 


and 


TOYO HKISEN KAISHA’ 
STEAMSHIP COMPANIES 


“The Semi-Tropical Route” 


rut. 


Mongolia — (twin stew) 27,000 tons 
Manchuria (twin screw) 27, OOO tons 
Horea -  (twinscrew) 18,000 tons 
Siberia -  (twinscrew) 18,000 tons 
China - - 10,200 tons 


Doric 9,500 tons 
Coptic 9,000 tons 


America Maru _(twinscrew) 11,000 tons 
Hong Hong Maru(twin screw) 11,000 tons 
Nippon Maru _ (twinscrew)11,.0O0O tons 


“Tf you’ve ’eard the East 
| a-callin’, why 
You won’t ’eed nothin’ else.” 
— Kipling. 


General Office, 707 Merchants’ Exchange 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


New York Office: L.H. NUTTING, Gen’! Eastern Pass. Agt., 349 Broadway 
Chicago Oftice: W. G. NEIMYER, Gen’l Western Agt., 120 Jackson Blvd. 


gy 3 
dl 
ss 
4 2 
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New Cars on the Overland Limited 


Two new.composite-observation cars have just been placed in service 


on The Overland Limited between Omaha and Chicago by the 


CHIGAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY 


Here is what the Chicago Record-Herald says about them: 


“The most important feature of the cars is found in their construction. A series of solid steel 
arches extend throughout and bind the sills and sides together in such a manner as to make it almost 
impossible to crush in the sides of the cars. The two cars just completed were built with a view to 
shutting off the smokers from the other occupants of the car. In the rear is a large observation 
platform and observation room for general use. Immediately forward is a buffet, and adjoining the 
buffet is the men’s cafe and smoking room. In both the observation and smoking rooms writing 
desks have been provided. The lighting scheme gives each reader a lamp, and the arrangement is 
such that the passageway between the apartments does not shut off the view from one side of the car.” 


The overland limited leaves San Francisco 11:00 a. m. daily via Southern Pacific—arrives Omaha 
8:18 p. m.; Chicago, 9:25 a. m. All meals in dining cars. Ask to have your ticket read via 


the «« St. Paul Road.’? Complete information may be had of any Southern Pacific or Union 
Pacific Agent, or by addressing 


fF. A. MILLER Cc. L. CANFIELD 
General Passenger Agent General Agent 
Chicago 635 Market St., San Francisco, California 














VIA THE FAMOUS SHASTA ROUTE 











In the world’s scenic paradise, amid the majestic pi d lordly oaks that stand sentinel about -inspiri 
Shasta. At the fountain head of the celebrated ‘Shasta Water. @ Elevated snake: tale. *“G Superbly 
appointed cottages. Table service the standard of excellence. 


A ten-day stop-over privilege at Shasta Springs is allowed on 
round trip or one-way first-class limited tickets. 
For Beautiful Panoramic Views and full details, address 
JOHN S. MATHESON, Manager Shasta Springs Hotel Co., - - SHASTA SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA 
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Special Train 


OLD 
MEXICO 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
December 16th 


$80.2 


ROUND TRIP 


FROM LOS ANGELES 
December 17th 


$70.00 


ROUND TRIP 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
MEXICAN CENTRAL 
SANTA FE 


Optional Return via 


Grand Canyon 





Ask for Illustrated Booklet 


Southern Pacific 
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CHRISTMAS CAMERAS AND POCKET KODAKS 





Folding Pocket 
KODAKS 


for Christmas 


Made in a factory where accuracy is everything. Rapid Rectilinear 
lenses of superb quality, and Automatic Shutters. They lock into focus 
automatically. Covered with seal grain leather and finished in nickel. 


No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak, pictures 3% x 4%, - - : - $17.50 


No. 3A Folding Pocket Kodak, pictures 3% x 5% (post card size) 
with rising and sliding front, - - - . - 20.00 





EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
Kodak Catalogues free 


at the dealers o7 by mail, Rochester, N. Y. The Kodak City. 
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